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PEEFACE 




Be CENT years ha^e brought rich additions to the materials 
for the study of early religion» ritual, magic, and myth. 
In proportion to the abundance of information has been 
the growth of theory and hypothesis. The first essay in 
this collection, * Science and Superstition/ points out the 
danger of allowing too mgcttiotis and imaginative hypon 
theses to lead captive onr science. 

As, like others, 1 have not tong since advanced a 
provisional theoi^ of my o^n, the second and third essays 
are designed to strength™^ njy position. The theory ie 
that perhaps the earliest traceable form of religion was 
relatively highp and that it wan inevitably lowered in tone 
during the process of social evolution* Obviously this 
Dpinion may be attacked from two sides. It may be said 
that the loftier religious ideas of the lowest savages are 
borrowed from Christianity or Islam. This 1 understand 
to be the theory of Mr. Eh Bh Tylor* It h with much 
diffidence that I venttine, at present, to disagree with so 
eminent and sagacious an authority, while awaiting the 
publication of Mr* TyIor*a Aberdeen Gifford Lectures* 
My reply to hia hypothesis, so far as it has been published 
by him, will be found in the second essay, * The Theory 
of Loan-Gods.' Secondly, my position may be attacked 
by disabling the evidence tor the existence of the higher 
elements in the religion of low savages. Mr* FraTpCr, 
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in the ficcond edition of hie ‘Golden Bough,’ has nd- 
vanced an hypothesis of the origin of religion, wherein 
the eirideuce for the higher factors is not taken into 
account. Probably he may consider the subject a later 
work, to which he alindea in his Preface. ‘ Should 1 live 
to complete the works for which 1 have collected and am 
collecting materials, I dare to think tlmt they will clear 
me of any suspicion of treating the early history of religion 
from a single narrow point of view,' ‘ 

Meanwhile, how'evcr, Mr. Fraser has advanced a 
theory of the origin of religion wherein evidence which 
I think deserving of attention receives no recognition, 
I hope, therefore, that it is not premature to state the 
evidence, or some of it, which I do in the third essay. 

‘ Magic and Religion.’ 

Foorth comes a long criticiHm of Mr. Frazer’s many 
hypotheses, which are combined into his theory of the 
origin, or partial origin, of the belief in the divine character 
of Christ. This argnmeut demands very minute, and, f 
fear,tedious examination, Ifearstillmorethatmy labour 
has not, after all, been sufficiently minute and accurate. 
It seems to be almost impossible to understand clearly and 
represent fairly ideas with which otio does not agree. If 1 
have failed in these res^U It is unconsciously, and I shall 
gratefully accept <^i^|||Min enabling mo to recognise and 
cO'rrect errors. . ■ 

Fifthly, I examine, in ‘The Ghastly Priest,' Mr. 
Fjpzer’s theory of the Golden Bongh of Yirgil aa con¬ 
nected with the fugitive slave who was ‘ King of the 
Wood ’ near Aricia. I offer a conjecture as to the origin 
of his curious position, which seems to me simpler, and 
not leas probable, than Mr. Frazer's hj^otliesis that this 
outcast ‘ lived and died as an mcamation of the supreme 

^ Bouffh, icriip l&oo. 
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Aryan god, whose lile wag in the mistletoe or golden 
bough.' Bat my oonjectnte is only a at a problem 
which, I thinkt wo ha ve not tho mean a of solring. 

Ther% follow an essay* * Sonth Alrican Religion/ and 
another on the old pnzzle of the ' Cup and Ring' marks 
on rocks and oists and other objects all over the world, 
Nejct I consider the anbjeet of ^ Taboos/ \%^th cspedai 
reference to the theory of Mr* B. Jevona. An essay 
follov\*B on the singular rite of the Fire Walk, with the 
alleged immnnity of the performers. This cnrions topic 
1 hayo tr^ted before^ bnt now add fresh eyidence. 

Of these essays the second, in part, appeared in the 
^ Nineteenth Century,* and most of * The Ghastly Priest * 
was published in ‘ The Fortnightly Review/ while " Cup 
and Ring^ first saw the light in "The Contemporary 
Review/ My thanks are due to the Editors of those 
periodicals for permission to republish. The essay on the 
' Fire Walk ’ was in the ^ Proceedings of the Society for 
Psychical Research/ thongh the topic does not appear to 
be ^psychical.' AJI the other papers are new, and three 
Appendices on i>oints of detail arc added. 

The design on the cover h dmwn by Mr. Donnelly, 
the discoverer of the Dunbuie and Dnmbuck sites and 
relics, from an Anstralian design, in Messrs. Spencer and 
Gillen*s ' Native Tribes of Central Australia/ 

For periiiission to reproduce this drawing I have 
to thank the kindness of Messrs. MacmiJIan & Co, The 
designs of feetj on the hack of the volnme (a subject 
found in AustralU)t and the 'jew^s harp ^ ornament 
(common to Scotland and Hindostan), are also by Mr, 
Donnelly, from Scottish ropk eajrvings. 
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Corrigmda and Addenda 

Paffc 4, liTK4 21, 2^,/irt Mry r^ad sboirojp^ rtad 

p4iffB 1^, )iiK T, compare p. 227, the ^aaend pata^iLpht oa La MotCc^ 
anil Biahop SAlvblo. 

Pw IT, line 24,/nr 1871 read 1872^ 

Page 44. Tn the ntUnefi of wdtefs who ^lipport ihn 1dm of m Auatrml i^ft 
relif^wn flliDuId be nd^ed that of Dr< John MmlhensTp La Cnne» 

p. 147 (1889)n' t vAa Dnoe> of opLokn LhaL Cbotjons ebonl a had boea 

d^ved fitam Ihe whilee Add lamdEmiiied among the bloAka bitlner and 
Uillher, bdt I am now oanii-idced thai ihla 1dm wm hare before Europmn 
occupation/ Bui (pp. 131) Dr. Mnthow givm liia rwotie for thinbinj^ 
imporintion ftoan liidiiJi m/lhologj patieibla^ Bot ej thc^ tmt on hli 
daoipherment of Ecrtain markii, vbich nmj bo meant fo* chanictm. In Sir 
George Grej'i eopj of mn Auetmlian tnn-iMJiiting, the n^idencfi ie wea^ 
(Gtfljr, Nortk-ieesl and WeMUm AwtraUat L 201 ei «j.). Soppgelng the 
ohamoter^ io be Sirniaimn, it wonld be neemeat^ to show ihAt the people of 
Samatra do rvpireeodl Lheir otiwe deltj fu In the painting oopiei hj Qttj, 

Page 58, liiM Cp/or r%hls rmd rile*, 

Pago 7Sp note 1,/nr Piimittve Caltnre, i. STO, 1871p rmd Pnmitl%a Ctd- 
idjop 1.419, 1878. 

Page 112,iinlB 1* ■ Bni iotherewero in 10^ *.p** I lia^ beoOfnfnmaed 
thet there wu no ipecm] fear of the end ed the world in 1000 aj^ M. Cumont 
gires good Tcaaonp for holding that the martjrdoni of St. Duna in SOa waa 
on record between B02 end 411 (dfon. Umj lOOl, No. 58). 

Pago 120. * CtesEoj flciurlahed mlhor earlier than Beroiu»p w^ho £e about 
* 200 nx. I ' /nr 200 ristd 200. Ctesiu tw a enntempomrj of Merodotmi. 
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MACtIC and beligion 


I 

SCZSttCE AND SUPERSTITION 

We bU knDW what we tneau by scieoca; science is 
^organised common scDse/ Her aim is the acqiusitian 
of reasoned and orderly knowledge. Presented with a 
GoUection of verified factSp it is the part of science to 
reduce them to order, and to account for their eTcistence 
in accordance with her recognised theory of things. If the 
facta cannot be fitted into the theory, it must b$ expanded 
or altered; for we must admit that, if the facta are verified, 
there is need fo^ change and expansion in the theory. 
The * coUigaticn" of facts demands hypotheses, and theae 
may not, at the moment of their ccnstmctiou, be verifi¬ 
able. The deflections of a planet from Its apparently 
normal oouree may be accounted for by the hypothesis 
of the attraction of another heavenly body not yet dis¬ 
covered. The hypothesis is legitimate, for such bodies aje 
, known to exiat, and to prcdnce such effects. When the 
body is discovered^ the bypothesia becomes a certainty. 
On the other handp the hypothesis that some capricioos 
and conscious agency pushed the planet into defiections 
would be illegitimate^ for the existence of each a freakish 
agency is not demonstrated. Our hypotheses then must 
be consistent with our actual knowledge of nature and of 

n 
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human nattira, and our conjectured causes mast be 
adequate to the production of the effects. Thus, science 
gradnally acquires and organises new regions of know¬ 
ledge. ■ 

Superstition is a word of much less definite tuesning. 
When we call a man ‘ superstitious/ we usually mean 
that evidence which satisfies him does not satisfy ua. 
We ace examples daily of the dependence of belief on 
bias. One man believes a story about cruelties com¬ 
mitted by our adversanee; another, disbelieving the tale, 
credits a narrative about the misconduct of our own 
party. Probably the evidence in neither case would 
satisfy the historian, or be accepted by a jury. A man in 
a tavern tells another how the Soers, retreating from a 
position, buried their own wounded. * I don't believe 
that,' says the other. ' Then you are a pro-Boer/ 

The sceptic reasoned from his general knowledge of 
human nature. The believer r^soned from his own pre¬ 
judiced and mythopoeie conception' of people whom be 
disliked. If the question had been one of religion the 
believer might be called enperstitions; the sceptic might 
be called scientific, if he was ready to yield his doubts 
to the evidence of capable observers of the alleged fact. 

Superstition, like science, has her hypotheses, and, 
like science, she reasons from experience. But her 
experience is usually fantastic, unreal, or if real capable 
of explanation by causes other than those alleged by 
superstition. A man comes in at night, and says he has 
seen a ghost in white. That ia merely his hypotheaiH ; 
the existence of ghosts in white is not demonstrated. 
You accompany him to the scene of the experience, and 
prove to him that he has seen a post, not a ghost. His 
experience was real, but was misinterpreted by dint of on 
hypothesis resting on no demonstrated fact of knowledge. 
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The hypotheses of aaperstition are familiar Thus, 
an eveot has happened: say yon have lost yoni button¬ 
hook. Yon presently hear of a death in your family. 
Ever afterwards you go anxionsly about when you have 
lost a bnttou-liook. Yon are confusing a casual sequence 
of facts with a causal connection of facts. Sequence in 
time is mistaken for sequence of what we commonly 
style cause and effect. In the same way, superstition 
cherishes the hypothesis that like affects like. Thus, the 
sun is round, and a ball of clay is round. Therefore, if 
an Australian native wishes to delay the course of the 
round sun in the heavens, he fixes a round ball of clay on 
the bough of a tree ; or ao books on anthropology tell us. 
Acting on the hypochesia that like affects like, a man 
makes a clay or waxen image of an enemy, and sticks it 
full of pins or thorns. He expects his enemy to suffer 
agony in consequence, and so powerful is ‘ suggestion' 
that, if the enemy knows about the image, he sometimes 
falls ill and dies. This experience corroborates the auper- 
stitiouB hypothesis, and ao the experimeiit with the image 
is of world-wide diffosion. Everything is done, or at¬ 
tempted, on theae lines by superstition. Men imitate the 
killing of foes or game, and expect, as a result, to kill 
them in war or in the chase. They mimic the gathering 
of clouds and the fall of rain, and expect tain to fall in 
consequence. They imitate the evolution of an edible 
grub from the larva, and expect grubs to multiply; and 
so on. 

All this ia quite rational, if you grant the hypotheses 
of superstition. Her practices are magic. We are later 
to discuss a theory that men had magic before they had 
religion, and only invented gods because they found that 
magic did not work. Still later they invented science, 
which is only magic with a legitimate hypothesis, using 
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real, not fanc'fulT experience. In the long mn tnagic and 
religion are to die ont, perhaps, and science is to have the 
whole field to herself. ^ 

This may be a glorimiB tbongb a retnote prospect. Bat 
surely it is above all things needful that our science should 
be scientific. She must not blink facte, merely because 
they do not fit into her scheme or hypothesis of the 
nature of things, or of religion. She really must give as 
much ptomiuenco to the evidence which contradicts as to 
tiiat which supports her theory in each instance. Not 
only must she not shut her eyes to this evidence, but she 
must diligently search for it, must seek for what Bacon 
calls contrcidicb>rias, since, if these exist, the 

theory which ignores them is useless. If she advances an 
hypothesis, it must not be contradictory of the whole 
of human experience, If science finds that her 
hypothesis contradicts experience, she must seek lor an 
hypothesis which is in accordance with experience, and, 
if that cannot be found, she must wait till it is found. 
Again, science must not pile one unverified hypothesis 
upon another unverified hypothesis till her edifice rivals 
the Tower of Babel. She must not make a conjecture on 
p. SS, and on p. 210 treat the coujecturs as a fact, 
Because, if one story in the card-castle is destroyed by 
being proved impossible, all the other stories will ‘ come 
tumbling after.' It seems hardly necessary, but it is not 
superfluous, to add that, in her castle of hypotheses, one 
must not contradict, and therefore destroy, another. We 
must not he asked to believe that an event occurred at 
one date, and also that it occurred at another; or that an 
institution was both borrow'ed by a people at cue period, 
and wss also poseeseed, uuborrowed, by the same people, at 
un earlier period. We cannot permit science to assure us 
that a certain fact was well known, and that the knowledge 
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produced importaot cot)Seqtieno€S; while we are no leas 
solemnly told that the tact wm wholly unknown^ whence 
It would seem that the ^8 alia alleged to spring from the 
knowled^ could not be produced. 

This kind of reasouing^ with its inferring of mferencea 
from other inferences^ themselves inferred from conjec¬ 
tures as to the existence of facts of which no proof ia 
adducedp must be called euperstitious rather than scientific. 
The results may be interesting, but they are the reverse of 
science. 

It is perhaps chiefly in the nascent science of the 
anthropological study of institutions, and shove all of 
religion, that this kind of reasoning prevails. The topic 
attracts ingenious aud onriotis minds. i^ystem after 
system has been constructed, unstinted in materialt elegant 
in aspect, has been launched^ and has been wrecked^ or 
been drifted by the careless winds to the forlorn shore 
w'here Bryant's ark| with all its crew^ divine or human, 
lies in decay. No mortal student believes in the arkite 
system of Bryant, though his ark, on the match-boxes of 
Messrs. Bryant and May, perhaps denotes loyalty to the 
ancestral idea. 

The world of modem readers has watched aun 
myths, and dawn myths, and storm myths, and wind 
myths come in and go out: autmt m emporU h vmt. 
Totems apud taboos succeeded, and we are bewildered by 
the contending theories of the origins of taboos and 
totems. Deities of vegetation now are all in all, and may 
it be far from us to say that any one from Ouranos to Pan, 
from the Persian King to the horses of Virbius* is not a 
spirit of vegetable life. Yet perhaps the deity has higher 
aspects and nobler functions than the pursiht of his 
' vapid vegetable loves;" and these deserve occasional 
attention. 
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The reeult, however, ot acunying hypotheses and 
hasty generaJisations is that the nascent ecience of Kjhgioiis 
origins is received with distrust. We may review the brief 
history of the modern science. * 

Some twenty years ago, when the * Principles of 
Sociology,’ by Mr, Herbert Spencer, was first published, 
the book was reviewed, in 'Mind,' by the author of 
* Primitive Cnltnre.' That work, again, was published in 
1371. Xn 1390 appeared the ' Golden Bough,* by Mr. 
J. G. Frazer, and the second edition of the book, with 
changes and much new matter, was given to the world in 
1900. 

Here, then, we have a whole generation, a apace of 
thirty years, during which English philosophena or scholars 
have been studying the science of the Origins of Rehgion. 
Tn the latest edition of the * Golden Bough,’ Mr. Frazer 
has even penetrated into the remote region where man 
neither had, nor wanted, any roUgion at all. We naturally 
ask onreelves to what point we have arrived after the 
labours of a generation. Twenty years ago, when review¬ 
ing Mr. Spencer, Mr. Tylor said that a time of great 
public excitement as to these topics was at hand. The 
clamour and contest aroused by Mr. Darwin's theory of 
the Origin of Species and the Descent of Man would be 
outdone by the coming war over the question of the 
Evdution of Religion. But there has been no general 
excitement j there has been little display of public interest 
in these questions. They have been left to ‘ the curious * 
and * the learned,' classes not absolutely identical, Mr. 
h razer, indeed, assures us that the comparative study of 
human beliefs and institutions is ' fitted to be much more 
than a means of satisfying an enlightened curiosity, and of 
fnmjshing materiaU for the researches of the learned.’' 

' G«Uen Boityk, i. jtu., 1900, 
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But enlightened curioeity seeina to be easily Eatisfied^ and 
only very lew of the learned eoncem themGelveB with 
these reseftj^hee^ which Mr. Tylor expected to be so 
generally f^xciting. 

A member of the University of Oxford infonned lue 
that the study ol beliefs, and of anthropology in general* 
is almost entirely n^lected by the nndergraduAtesj and 
when I asked him *\^Tiy?' he replied ‘There is no 
money in it * Another said that anthropology ^had no 
evidence/ In the language of the economists there is no 
supply provided at Oxford because there is no demand. 
ClasBica, philologyp history* physical science* and even lite¬ 
rature, are studied, because " there is money in them*’ not 
much money indeed* but a competence* if the student is 
succe^ul. For the study of the evolution of beliefs there 
is no demand, or very little* Yet, says Mr. Frazer, ‘ well 
handled* it may become a powerful insirument to expedite 
progress, if it lays bare certain weak spots in the founda¬ 
tions on which modem society is built/ We all desire 
progress (in the right direction), we ail pine to lay bare 
weak spots, and yet we do not seem to be concerned about 
the aervices which might be done for progre^ by the study 
of the evolution of religion. *It is indeed a melancholy 
andp in some respects, thankless taskp^ aajB Mr. Frazer, 
* to strike at the foundations of beliefs in which* as in a 
strong tower, the hopes and aspirations of humanity 
through long ogee have sought a refuge from the storm 
and stress of life/ ' Thanklessj’ indeed* these operations 
are. * Yet sooner or later/ Mr. Fra^r adds, *it ia in¬ 
evitable that the batteej^ of the comparative method should 
breach these venerable walls, mantled over with the ivy 
and mossea and wild flow'ers of a thousand tender and 
sacred associations^ At present we are only dragging the 
guns into position; they have hardly yet begun to speak.* 
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Mr. Frazer is too modest: he has dragged into posi¬ 
tion a work of immense leaiming and eloquent style in 
three siege guns, we may say, three yolumes of the 
calibre, and they have spoken abont 500,000 vPords, No 
man, to continue the metaphor, is better supplied thnn 
he with the arnmnnition of learning, with the know¬ 
ledge of facts of every kind. Yet the venerable walls, 
with their pleasing growth of ivy, mosses, wild flowers, 
and other mnral vegetation, do not, to myself, seem in the 
least degree impaired by the artillery, and I tiy to show 
cause fof xay opiiiioti+ 

Why is this, and why is the portion of the public 
which lives within or without the venerable walls mainly 
indifferent ? 

Several sufficient reasons might be given. In the 
first place many people have, or think they have, so many 
other grounds for disbelief, that additional grounds, 
provided by the comparative method, ate regarded rather 
as a luxury than as supplying a felt want. AgAm . hnt very 
few persons have leisure, or inclination, or power of mind 
enough to follow an elaborate argument through fifteen 
hundred pages, not to speak of other works on the 
theme. Once more, only a minute minority are capable of 
testing and weighing the evidence, and criticising the 
tangled hypotheses ou which the argument rests, or in 
which it is involved. 

But there is another and perhaps a sounder argument 
for indifference. The learned are aware that the evidence 
for all these spccnlations is not of the nature to which 
they are iwMiastomed, either in historical or scientific 
studies. More and more the age insists on aHctness 
in appreciating evidence, and on economy in conjecture. 
But the study of the evolution of myth and belief has 
always been, and still is, marked by an extraordinary nse. 
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or abusep of conjectare. The ^perhiipses/ the ^we tnav 
tiUppose*/ the * we must infers " are counties. 

As in too mnch of the so-o^ed ' Higher Critiei^' 
hypothesil is piled, by many anthropologists, npon hypo- 
thesis, guess upon gue^s^ while, if only one guess is 
wrong, the main argutneut falls to pieces, MoreoTerp 
it is the easiest thing, in certain caseSp to esplain the 
alleged facta by b counter hypothesis^ not a complex hypo- 
thesis, but at least as plausible as the many combined 
conjectures of the castle architects, though perhaps as far 
from the truth, and as incapable of veridcation. Of these 
statements examples shall be given in the course of this 
boob. 

We are aU, we who work at these topics^ engaged in 
science, the science of man, oc rather we are painfully 
labouring to lay the foundations of that science. We are 
all trying * to expedite progress.* But our science cannot 
expedite progress i! our science is not scientific. Wemuatt 
therefore^ how^ever pedantic our process may seem^ keep 
inaisting on the rejection of all evidence which is not valid, 
on the paring use of conjecture, and on the futility of 
piling up hypothesis upon unproved hypotbeeie. To mo 
it seems, as I have already said, that a legitimate hypo¬ 
thesis must ^ colligate the facts/ that it must do ao more 
snccessfuliy than any counter hypothesis, and that it 
must, for every link in its chain, have evidence which will 
stand the tests of critioism. 

But the chief cause of mdifierence is the character 
of our evidence. We can find anything we want to find 
people say—not only ‘the man in the street" but the 
learned say—among reports of the doings of sav^e and 
barbarous races. We find what we want, and to what 
we do not ivant w^e are often blind. For example* 
nothing in savage religion Is better vouched for than the 
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belief in a being whom nartntocs of every sort call' a 
Creator who bolds all in bis power*’ 1 take the first 
instance of this kind that comes to band in opening Mr. 
'IVlor's ‘ PfimitiTe Caltoro,’ The being is 'be whom 
the natives of Canada 'call “ Andonagni,” without, how¬ 
ever, having any form or method of prayer to him,* The 
date of this evidence is 1558. It is obvious that 
Andonagni (to take one case oat of a moltitude) was not 
invented in the despair of magic. Mysticism has been 
caUed the despair of philosophy, and Mr. Frazer, as we 
shall see, regards religion as the despair of magic, Uy 
his theory man, originally without religion, and trusting 
in magic, fonnd by experience that magic could not really 
control the weather and the food supply. Man therefore 
dreamed that ■ there were other beings, like himself, but 
far stronger,’ who, uiiBean, controlled what his magic 
could not control, ' To these mighty beings . , , , man 
now addressed himself . , . , beseeching them of thoir 
mercy to furnish him with all good things . . . i 

But nobody beseeched Andonagni to do anything. 
The Canadians had ' no method or form of prayer to 
him.’ * Therefore Andonagni vras not invented because 
magic failed, and therefore this great power was idreained 
of, and his mercy was beseeched with prayers lor good 
things. That was not the process by w^hich Andonagni 
was evolved, because nobody prayed to him in 1558, nor 
have we reason to believe that any one ever did. 

From every part of the globe, bnt chiefiy from among 
very low savage and barbaric races, the existence of beings 
powerful as Andonagni, but. like him, not addressed in 
prayer, or but seldom so addressed, is reported by 
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travellers of many sges, races, creeds, and profession a. 
The existenco of tbo belief in such beings, often not ap¬ 
proached by prayer or sacrifice, is fatal to several modem 
theories of the origin and evolution of leh'gion. Bat these 
facts, resting on the best evidence which anthropology 
can offer, and corroborated by the undesigned coincidence 
of testimony from every quarter, are not what moat 
students in this sdence w'ant to find, Therefore these 
facts have been ignored or hastily slarrcd over, or the beliefs 
are ascribed to European or Islamite influence. Tet, first, 
Christians or Islamites, with the god: they tntrodacod 
would introdace prayer to him, and prayer, in many cases, 
there is none. Next, in the case of Andouagui, what 
missionary infftienco could exist in Canada before 1-553? 
Thirdly, if missionaries, amateur or professional, there 
were in Canada before 1558 they would be Catholics, and 
would introduce, not a Creator never addressed in prayer, 
but crosses, beads, the Madonna, the Saints, and such 
Catholic rites as would leave material traces. 

Iri spite of all these obvious considerations, 1 am un¬ 
acquainted with any book on this phase of savage religion, 
and scarcely know any book, except Mr. Tylor's ' Primi¬ 
tive Culture,' iu which the facts are prominently stated. 

The evidence lor the facts, let mo refwat, is of the bout 
character that anthropology can supply, for it losts on 
testimony undesignedjy coincident, given from most parts 
of the world by men of every kind of education, creed, 
and bias. Contradictoiy evidence, the denial of the ex¬ 
istence of the beliefs, is also abundant: to such eternal 
contradictions of testimony anthropology must make np 
her mind. We can only test and examine, in each in¬ 
stance, the bios of the witness, if he has a bias, and his 
opportunities of acquiring knowledge. If the belief does 
exist, it can seldom attest itself, or never, by material 
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cbjects. such as idols, altars, eacrificea, and the sound of 
prayers, for a being like Andouagni ia not prayed to or 
propitiated: one proof that he is not of Christian intio- 
dnotion. We have thus little but the reporJb of Euro¬ 
peans intimately acquainted with the peoples, savage or 
barbaric, and, if possible, with their language, to serve as 
a proof of the existence of the savage belief in a supreme 
being, a maker or creator of things* 

This fact warns ns to be cautions, but occasionally we 
httve such evidence as is supplied by Europeans initiated 
into the mysteries of savage religion, Onr best proof, 
however, of the existence of this exalted, usually 
neglected belief, is the coincidence of testimony, from 
that of the companions of Columbus, and the earliest 
traders visiting America, to that of Mr, A. W, Howitt, a 
mystes of the Australian Eleusinis, or of the latest 
travellers among the Pangs, the remote Masai, and other 
scarcely * contaminated ’ races.^ 

If we can raise, at least, a case for consideration in 
favour of this non-utilitarian belief in a deity not ap¬ 
proached with prayer or sacrifice, we also raise a presump- 
tion against the theory that gods were invented, in the 
despair of magic, as powers out of whom eomethiug nse* 
Ini. could got: powers with good things in their gift, 
thm^ which men were cGasing to believe that they eonld 
obtom by tbeir own magical machinery. The strong 
primal gods, unvexed by prayer, were not invented as 
recipients of prayer. 

To ignore this chapter of early religion, to dismiss it 
as a tissue of borrowed ideas—though its existence is 
attested by the first Europeans on the spot, and its 
originaUty is vouched for by the very absence of prayer, 
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and by observers like Mr. A. \V, Howitt, Mi&s Kingdey, 
and Sir A. B, ElJiSp who proposedp but withdrew, a 
ibeory of' losn-gods ‘—is not scientific. 

My ovrff early readings in early religiou did not bring 
mo acquainted with this chapter in the hook of heUefa. 
When I first noticed an example of it, in the reporta of 
the Benedictine Mission at Nuisia, in AufitraUai 1 con¬ 
ceived p that some mistake had been made m 184Sp by 
the missionary who sent in the report.* But later, when 
I began to notice the coincidence o! testimony from many 
qu&rtersp in many ages, then I could not conceal from 
myself that this chapter must be read. It is in conflict 
with our prevalent theories of the development of gods 
out of worshipped ancestral spirits: for the maker of 
thingSp not approached in prayer as a mlep is said to exist 
where ancestral spirits are not reported to be worshipped* 
But acieuce (in other fields) specially studies exceptional 
cases, and contradictory mstanoefi, and all that s^ms out 
of accord with her theoryi In thiB case science has 
glanced at what goes contrary to her thoozy, and has 
explained tt by bias in the reportocs, by error in the 
reporteiSp and by the theory of borrowing. But such 
coincidence in misreportipg is a dangerous thing for 
anthropology to admit, as it damages her evidence in 
general. Again, the theory of borrowing seems to be 
contradicted by the early dates of many reports, made 
prior to the arrival of missionaries, and by the secrecy in 
w^hich the beliefs are often veiled by the savages ; as also 
by the absence of prayer to the moat potent being. 

We are all naturally apt to ineist on and be pre¬ 
possessed in favour of an idea which has come to our¬ 
selves unexpectedly, and has appeared to be corroborated 
by wider research, and, perhaps, above all* which mna 
I BiaUer, p. JS, 
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contnuy to the current of scientific opinion. We make a 
pet of the relatively now idea; let it be the origin of 
mythology in • a disease of language; ’ or the vast religious 
importance of totems: or our theory of thif origin of 
tofceniism; or the tremendous part played in religion by 
gods of plants. We insist on the idea too exclusively ; 
we find it where it is not—in fact, we are very human, 
very unscientific, very apt to become one-idea’d. It is 
even more natural that we should be regarded in this 
light by our brethren Ofdiitani asa; ton Etn 

Sttpr&nu !), whose own ajatems will be imperilled if our 
favourite idea can be established. 

T risk this interpretation when I keep maintaining— 
what?—that the chapter of otiose or unworehipped 
Hoperior beings in the ‘Early History of Heligion' 
deserves penitol. Not to cut its pages, to go on making 
systems as if it did not exist, is, I venture to think, less 
than scientific, and borders on the superstitiouB. For to 
build and defend a theory, ivithout looking closely to 
whatever may imperil it, is precisely the fault of the 
superstitions Kbond, who used to mannre his fidd with a 
thumb, or a collop from the flank of a human victim, and 
did not try sowing a field mthout a collop of man's flesh, 
to see what the comparative crops would be. Or science 
of this kind is like Hon Quixote, who, having deft his 
hflliioet with one experimental sword-stroke, repaired it, 
but did not test it again. 

Like other martyrs of science, I must expect to be 
thought importunate, tedious, a fellow of one idea, and 
that idea wrong. To resent this would show great want 
of humour, and a plentiful tack of knowledge of human 
natme. Meanwhile, I am about to permit myself to 
criticise some recent hypotheses in the field of religious 
origins, in the interesta of anthropology, not of orthodoxy. 
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THE THEORY OF LOAN-GODS; OB BORROWED 
BBLiaiON 

The Btady ol the origins of religion is impeded by the 
impoedbility of obtaining historical evidence on the 
stibiect. If we examine the religions beliefs of extant 
f^s, the lowest in material culture, the best representa¬ 
tives of palaeolithic man, we are still a long way from the 
beginnings of human speculation and belief. Man must 
have begun to speculate about the origins of things as 
soon as he was a reasoning animal. If we I«)k at the 
isolated and backward tribe of Central Australia, the 
Anmta, we have the advantage of porhape the best and 
most thoroughly scieutihc stndy ever made of such a race, 
the book by hfesara. Hpencer aud Gillen.' 

Here we watch a people so ' primitive' that they are 
said to be utterly ignorant of the natural results, in the way 
of progeny, of the union of the sexes. Yet, on the same 
authority, this tribe has evolved an claboTotc, and, grant¬ 
ing the premises, a scientific and adequate theoi^ of the 
evolution of oar species, and the nature of life. An 
original stock of spirits !s constantly reincarnated; 
spiritna] pedigrees are prasorved by records in the shape 
of oval decorated stones, and it seems that a mau or 
woman of to-day may bo identified as an incarnation of 
a soul, whose adventures, in earlier incarnations, can be 
traced back to the Alcheringa, or mythical heroic age of 
' iVoctni o/CMJml diufnl^ London, 181», 
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the people. Their luarriAge laws are alreadj in advance 
of thoM of their neighbours, the Urabimna, and their 
only magistracy'', of a limited and constitutional kind, 
descends in the male line. « 

Thus the Aruiita are socially in advance of the Pictish 
royal family in Scotland, whose crown descended in the 
female line, no king being succeeded by his son. Manifestly 
the religions or non-TcIigions ideas of such a people, on- 
clothed, hooseless, ignorant of metals and of agriculture, and 
without domesticated animals though they are, must be 
ideaswithalonghistory'behindthem. The Amntaphilo* 
sophy is a peculiar philosophy, worked out by thoughtful 
men, and elaborated so artfully that there seems neither 
room for a god, nor for the idea of a foture lifei, except the 
lifeofsaecessivereincamatioas. Itistherefore imposstble 
for us to argue that niankind in general began its specu¬ 
lative CBxeer with the siugnlar and apparently godless 
philosophy of the Arunta. Their working science is 
sympathetic magic; to the Great Spirit, with a trace of 
belief in whom they are credited, they are not said to 
pray; and he seems to be cither an invention of the 
Beniors, for the purpose ol keeping the jnniora and worn eiii 
in order, or a being originally of higher character, 
belief in whom has died out among the adults. To him 
we return in another essay. 

As historical information about the early or late evolu¬ 
tion of the idea of a superior (not to say supreme) being 
is thus unattainable, thinkers both ancient and modem 
have derived the idea of Gk)d from that of ghost. The 
conception of a powerful spirit of a dead father, 
worshipped by his children, is supposed to have been 
gradually raised to the power ol a god. Against this 
theory I have elsewhere urged that superior beings are 
found among races who do not worship ancestral spirits; 
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and again that tbesa superior beings are not envisaged as 
spirits, bat rather as Eupemonnal aagnified men, of an- 
bounded power (an idea often contradicted in savage as in 
Greek mythblogy) and of limitless duration. 

The reply to me takes the form of Ignoring, or dis¬ 
abling the evidence, or of asserting that these superior 
beings are * loan-gods,’ borrowed by savages from 
Europeans or lalamites. It is to the second theory, that 
these savage superior beings are disguised borrowings 
from missionaries, explorers, traders, or squatters, that I 
now address myself,^ These beings certainly cause 
difficulties to the philosophy which derives gods, in the 
last resort, from ghosts. 

It is probable that these difficulties have for some 
time been present to the mind of Mr. E. B. Tyler (one 
may drop academic titles in speaking of so celebrated 
a scholar). When Mr, Tylor publishes the Gifford 
Lectures which he delivered some years ago at Aberdeen, 
we shall know his mature mind about this problem. 
Meanwhile he has shown that the difficulty, the god 
where no god should be, is haunting his raflectipna. For 
example, his latest edition of his * Primitive Cnlture * 
(1891) contains, as we shall show, interesting modifications 
of what he wrote in the second edition (1671). 

There are three i^ys in which frienda of the current 
theory that gods are growu-ap ghosts may attempt to 
e^pe from their quandary, (1) The low mces with the 
high gods are dejrenerdfe, and their deity is a survival &om 
a loftier stage of lost cnlture. Mr, Tylor, however, of 
course, knows too much to regard the Australians, in the 
stone age, as degenemte. (2> The evidence is bad or (Fr. 
Miiller) is that of prejudiced missionaries. But Mr. Tylor 
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knows that some of the evidence is excellent, and, at its 
best, does not repose on missionacy testimony^ 4 (B) The 
high gods of the low races ore borrowed frotn missionary 
teaching. This is the line adopted by Mr. T^lor. 

I recently pointed out, in ‘The Making of Keligion* 
(I89d), the many difEculties which beset the current theory, 
I was therefore alanned on finding that Mr, Tylor had 
mined the soil under my own hypothesis. His theory of 
borrowing (which would blow* mine sky-liigh if it exploded) 
IB expounded by Mr, Tylor in on essay, ' The Limita of 
Savage Religioo,* published in the ’ Journal of the Anthro¬ 
pological Institute ‘ (vol, ixi., lSf)2). I propose to examine 
Mr. Tylor's work, and to show that his oivn witnesses 
demonstrate the unboirowed and original character of the 
gods in question. 

Mr. Tylor first opposes the loose popular notion that 
all over North America the Indians believed in a being 
named Kitchi Maniion, or ‘ Great Spirit,’ a notion which 
1 do not defend. He says : ‘ The historical evidence is 
that the Great Spirit belongs, not to the untatored, but 
to the tutored mind of the savage, and is preserved for ua 
in the records of the tutors themselves, the Jesuit mission¬ 
aries of Csjiada.’ > Now as to the word * Maniton/ spirit, 
Mr. Tylor quotes Le Jeune (16B3) : * By this word 
“Manitou," I think they understand what w-e call an 
angel, or soma powerful being.'* Again: ‘The Mon- 
tagnete give the name " Maniton ” to everything, whether 
good or bad, superior to man. Therefore, when we speak 
of God, they sometimes call Him “The Good Manitou," 
while when we speak of the Devil, they call him “ The 
Bad Manitou,"** When then, ninety years later, in 
1724, P^e Lafitau dilates on ' The Great Spirit,’ ' The 
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Great Manitou; we are to eee that ia ninety yeaia the 
term which the Indiana nsed for our God—their tranek- 
tion of h im (fi^-has taken root, become acclitnatised, 
and flouriBh^d. Lafitau, according to Mr. Tjior, has also 
raised the Huron word for spirit, oki, to Okki, with a 
capital O, which he calls Le Grand Esprit. The eleva¬ 
tion is Boldy due to Lafitan and other Christian teachers. 
If all this were granted, aU this is far indeed from proving 
that the idea of a beneficent Creator was borrowed by 
the Indians from the jesnits between 1633 and 1724. 
Mr. TVlor's own book, ‘ Primitive Culture,' enables us to 
correct that opinion. Here he quotes Captain Smith, from 
an edition of the ‘ History of Virginia ' of 1632. Smith 
began to colom*se Virginia in 1607. He says (edition 
of 1632); 'Their chief god they worship is the Devil. 
Him they call Okee (Okki}, and serve him more of fear 
than love/ Mr. TyJor cites this as a statement by *a 
half-cduca^ and whole-prejudiced European ' about 
' savage deities, which, from fais point of view, seem of a 
wholly diabolic natnre/ ' The word oki,’ Mr. Tylor goes 
on. ■ apparently means “that which is above,- and was, 
in fact, a general name for spirit or deity/ > 

The chief deity of the Virginians then (in 1607, before 
mksionaries came), with his temples and images, was a 
being whose name apparently meant ' that which is above ' 
Moreover, Father Br^benf (1636) describes an oki in the 
heaves who rules the seasons, is dreaded, and sanctions 
treaties. 

^ns^ueniiy Lafitau did not, in 1734, first make oki, 
n spirit, mto Okki, a god. That had been done in Virginia 
before any missionaries arrived, by the natives themselves, 
long before 1607. For this we have, and Mr, Tylor has 
cited, the evidence of Smith, before Jesuits arrived. What 
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is yet more to the pncpoae, William Strachey, a sncc^sor 
of Smith, writing in 1611-12, tells us that Okeus (as ha 
spells the word) was only a magisterial deputy of ^ the 
great God (the priests tell them) who governs all the 
world, and makes the sim to shine, croatyng the son Emd 
moone his companionSp . . , [him] they call Ahone^ The 
good and peaceable Gk>d requires no such duties [as are 
paid to Okeus], nor needs to be eacridced to, for he 
intendeth all good imto them/ He baa no image. ^ 
8trachey remarks that the natiTe priests vigorously 
resisted Christianity. They certainly borrowed neither 
Okcns nor Ahone, the beneficent Creator who is without 
sacrifice, from Jesuits who had not yet arrived. 

Do we need more evidence ? If so, here it is. 
Speaking of New England in 1622, Winslow writ^ abont; 
the god Kiehtan as a being of ancient credit among the 
natives. He ‘made all the other gods; be dwells far 
westerly above the heavens, whither all good men go w'hen 
they die/ Thus Mr. Tylor himself (Zoc. ctf.) Bnmmarifies 
Winslow, and quotes: * They never saw Kiehtan, bu^ 
hold it a grwi charge and dtitie tkaione age teach wnoiher^ 
And to him they make feasts, and cry and sing for plentie, 
and victorie, or anything that is good/ 

* T bus Kiehtan, in 1622, was not only a relatively supreme 
god, but also a god of ancient standing. Borrowing &om 
missionaries was therefore impossible. 

Mr. Tylor then added, in 1871 ■ * Brin ton's etymology 
is plausible, that this Kiehtan is simply the Great Spirit 
(Kittanitowit, Great Living Spirit, an Algonquin w'Oid 
compounded of Kitta=great, manitou=spirit, tennination, 
wit, indicating life).' 
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But &11 thia etymology Mr, Tylor omitted in iiia 
edition of 1891, prob&bly no longer thinking it plausible, 

Ho did^ however, say in 1891 (ii. 342): ' Another 
famous native American name for the Sapreme Deity is 
Oki,' 

Kot content with Okens, capital O and all, before the 
arrival of missionaries; not content with Kiehtan, whose 
etymology (in 1871) ‘apparently' means 'Great Spirit,' 
before the arrival of Jesuits in ^ewDngland, Mr« Tylor, in 
' Primitive Culture,' adds to these deities' the Greenlanders’ 
Tomgarsuk, or Great Spirit (his name is an augmeo tative of 
“torngak," "spirit*' [in 1891 "demon "])/ before the 
arrival of missionaiies ! For, says Mr. Tylor, ‘ h e seems no 
figure derived from the religion of Scandinavian colonists, 
ancient or modern. . , . He so clearly held his place as 
supreme deity in the native mind that, as Cranz the 
missionary alleges, many Greenlanders, hearing of God 
and His Almighty power, were apt to fall on the idea that 
it waa their Tomgarsiik who waa * 

Now, in 1891^ Mn Tylor dropped oat * he seems no 
figure derived from the religion of Scandinavian colonists, 
ancient or modern;' and he added that Tomgarsuk was 
later identified, not with our God, but with our Devil: a 
foible characteristic, I may eay—as Mr. Tylor said 
concerning Captain Smith and Old—of *a half-educated 
and whole-prejudiced European,’ For the Algonquin 
Indians Mr. Tylor cited Father Le Jeune (1633): ‘When 
the missionary talked to them of an a1 mightv creator of 
heaven and earth, they began to say to one another 
Atahocan, Atahocan.’ But his name had falien into 
contempt and a verb, Nitatakoean, meant ‘ I tell an old 
fanciful story.* In 1558 Thevet credits the Canadian 
Indiana with beUef in 'a creator' Andouagni, not 
' CttK. a. p. ate. 
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approached wifch prayers. Kone of these beings can have 
been borrowed from Europeans. It will presently be seen 
that between 1871 and 1892 Mr. Tylor beoatne^ sceptical as 
to the records of a Great Spirit in America, But he 
retained Oki in the sense of Supreme Deity. 

Here, then, from Virginia to Greenland, Mr. Tylor 
presented in 1871 evidence for a being of aupieme power, 
called by names which, perhaps, mean * Great Spirit.* In 
his essay of 1892 he does not refer to his earlier work 
and his evidence there for a Great Spirit, nor tell ua why 
he has changed bis tuind. He now attributes the Great 
Spirit to miasionary infinenoep We naturally ask in what 
respect he has found the early evidence on which he 
previously relied lacking in value. Mr. Tylor, in ^ Pri¬ 
mitive Culture/ * gives a yet earlier reference than the 
others for a Virginian Creator. He cites Heriot (an 
author of I58f>). Again: " They believe m one who 
made all things, but pay him no honour/ writes Pere 
L'Allemant in 1626, in a region where ^ il n’y ait point eu 
de rehgieuJt/ 

Id 1871 Mr. Tylor said : ^ It has even been thought 
that the whole doctrine of the Great Spirit was borrowed 
by the savages from mi&Bionaries and colonists. But 
this view will not bear examination- After due allowance 
made for mis-iendering of savage answers and importation 
of white men^s thoughts, it can hardly bo judged that a 
divine being, whose characteristics are so unlike w'hat 
European intercourse would have suggested, and who Is 
heard of by such early explorers among such distant 
tribes, could be a dsity of foreign origin.* ® In 1891 ' this 
view will not beaa: examination" is deleted—why ?—and 
the deity, we are told, - could hardly be altogether of 
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foreigri origin/ He could not be, when fomid by tbe first 
European diticoverem, and, bad the creed been borrowed, 
prayer to the being would have been borrowed with it. 

Now, in^ his e^say of 1892, Mr- Tjdor never»I think, 
alludes to his own evidence of 1873,-or even of 1891, iu 
favour of a Eed Indian creator, evidence earlier than the 
Jesuits (1558,1586, iei2-16,1622, and oi Le Jeuue, 1633). 
In the essay of 1692 that authentic evideuco ' of such 
early explorers among such distant tribes' to a savage 
conception of the Creator ia not cited* The coinddenoeof 
testimony is the strongest possible evidence to the nature 
and unborrowed character of the being. Snch coincidence 
iSf in fact, Mr. Tylot^s own touchstone of trustworthy 
testimoDy. Yet in 1802 the Jesuits recniive the whole 
credit of introdncmg the idea. It would he interesting to 
know why the early evidence has suddenly become 
untrostworthy* The essay of 1892 onghtp of couiee, to be 
regarded as only a sketch. Yet we arc anxious to learn 
the reasons which made Mr. Tylor leave hia evidence out of 
sight, though republished by him only the year before he 
put forth his tractate in favour of borrowing from JesnitSi 
I turn to another point on w'hich I cannot accept Mr* 
Tylor'a arguments. 

In bis essay of 1S92 Mr* Tylor dates the Mandan 
Deluge legend as not before 1700. Why? Because 
Catlin (in 1830—1840) found iron instrumeots used ritually 
in the native M}'^tery Play of the Flood. They were 
supposed to represent the tools employed in uiuklug the 
vessel wherein * the only inati ^ escaped drowning. But 
the Mandoiis did not get iron tools before 1700. The 
IndianSp however, we reply* had canoes before they had 
iron tools^ and, in modem times, might naturally employ 
iron instead of flint instruments (discarded) in the 
Mystery Play. They might do this* m spite of the 
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marlied ptef«r«nce for stone tools in ritaal. Perhaps 
they bai3 none. It mnst here be observed that Catlin 
does QOt rise the ivord ‘ ark ' (as Mr. TyJor does) for the 
vessel of * the only man.* Gatlin always says ' the big 
canoe.' Even if we admit (which we do not) that the 
hfandans necessarily borrowed their Deluge legend from 
w'hiteSj it does not follow, as Mr. Tylor argues, that 
because the * Great Spirit' appears in the Deluge legend, 
he ‘cannot claim greater antiquity’ than ITOO. In the 
first place, as, in Mr. Tylor's earlier statement, Canadians, 
Algonquine, Yirginians, Massachusetts, and Greenlanders 
had a Great Spirit before Christian influences began, the 
Mandans may have been equally fortunate. Nor does it 
seem safe to argue, like Mr. Tylor, that if the Great 
Spirit figures in a (hypothetically) borrowed myth, therefore 
the conception of a Great Spirit was necessarily borrowed 
at the same time. That more recent myths are constantly 
being attached to a pre-ejiisting god or hero is a recog' 
nised fact in mythology. Kor can mythologists argue 
(1) that Biblical myth is a modified survival of savage 
myth, and (2) that such natural and obvious savage 
myths as the kneading of man out of clay, the origin of 
death (' the Fall'), and the tradition of the Deluge are 
neceeaanly borrowed by savages from the Bible. This 
is, mdeed, to argue in a vicious circle. Again, was the 
Australian and American myth of a race of wise birds, 
earlier than man, borrowed from the famous chorus in 
the ‘Birds’ of Aristophanes? Is the Arunta theory of 
evolution borrowed from Darwin, or their theory of re- 
inoamation from Buddhism ? Borrowing of ideas seems 
only to be in favour when savage ideas resemble more or 
less those of Christianity. 

Mr. Tylor remarks that Prince Maximilisji, who knew 
Mandanese better than Catliu, found among them no 
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* Great Manitou "—so called. Bat he did find a Creator 
whose natue meaiiB ' Lord of Earth." Was He borrowed 
from the whites? Finally, gd this point, would savages 
who remained so utterly un-Christiaa as the Mandaus^ 
adopt from missiouMiea just one myth—the Deluge—and 
make that the central feature in their national ritual ? 
Indeed this seems very improbable conduct I Nothing is 
more conservative than ritual: tiiat is notoriouB. 

We do not follow Mr* Tylor into South America. If 
OUT case is proved, by his own not repudiated authoritiea, 
for North America, that suffices us. We turn to 
Australia. 

Let us first take the typical Anstraliau case of Baiame, 
Pei-a-mei, or Baiamai, at present alleged by Mr* Howitt 
and others to be the moral creative being of many tribes,^ 
and served, without sacrifice, in their mysteries^ Hr, 
Tylor first finds him mentioned as a creator by Mr. Horace 
Hale, whose book is of 1840.* Next, in Baiame 

Vtm spoken of by a native to Eome Germem Moravian 
mieaionaries as a being who, according to their ^ sorcerers 
or doctors/ made aU things^ but was easy to anger, and 
was to be appeased by dances. Thus he was accepted by 
the moat notoriously conservative class, the class moat 
jealous of missionary influence, the sorcerers. Omitting 
for the moment a later description of Baiame as'seen by 
a black devotee in a vision, turn to Mn Tylor^s theory 
of the origin of this god* Mr. Bidley (w'ho began his 
missionary career in Victoria in 1854) gives a pleaBing 
account of Baiame as a creator, with a paradise for the 
good. According to Mr. Bidley, * Baiame" is discovered 
by Mr. Greenway to he derived from inia, * to makoj' $nd 
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he concludes that ' for ageu unknown' the blacks have 
called God ’ the hfaker/ * 

Mr. Tylor now asks, * Was Baiaine,* who is. he 
avers, ‘ near 1840 so prominent a divine figure among 
the Australians, known to them at all a few years 
earlier?’ He decides that before 1840 Baiame n’as 
‘tmknown to well-informed (white) obsenets.* This, 
of course, would not prove that Baiame was unknown 
to the blacks. As for the observers, who are three 
in number, one, Buckley the convict, iu spite of his 
thirty-two years with the blacks, is of no real value. We 
cannot teust a man who lied so freely As to say that in 
Austraha ho ‘ spear^ salmon *! and often saw the fabled 
monster, the Bunyip.* Buckley could not read, and his 
book was made up by a Mr. Morgan out of - rough notes 
and memoranda . . , and by conversation/ If, then, as 
Buckley says, ‘ they have do notion of a Supreme Befog ‘ 
(p. 57), we may discount that; Buckley’s idea of such a 
being was probably too elevated. Moreover he never 
mentions the confessedly ancient native mysteries, in one 
of which among certain tribes the befog is revealed.^ 
Mr. Tylor B next well-informed observer before 1840, 
Mr. Backhouse, a Quaker, takes his facts straight from 
t^ ^rd witn^, Mr. Threlkeld; he admits it for some 
of them, and it is true, in this matter, of all of them * 
Buckley being out of court, and Backhouse befog a mere 
copy of Mr. Threlkeld, what has Mr. Threlkeld to say ? 
What follows is curious. Mr. Threlkeld (1884-1857) docs 
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not Paine Baionie^ but speaks of a big sapematnral black 
maUp called Koin, who carries wizards up to the skyj 
iuspires sorcerers/walks about with a fire-atick, and so 
OQ.^ To honour him boys" front teeth are knocked out 
iu the initiatory stages. 

As soon as I read this passage I perxseived that Mi\ 
Threlkeld was amalgamating such a goblin as the Kumai 
call ‘ Brewin * w ith the high God o( the Mysteries. In 
1381p when Mr. Howitt, with Mr. Fison^ wrote' Kamilaroi 
and Kurnai/ he knew no higher being among that tribe 
than the gobUn Brewin. But, being initiated latcr^ 
Mr. Howitt discovered that the God of the M^'eteries is 
Mungan-ngaur *Our Father" (this shows the slight 
value of negative evidence) . Women know about Brewin^ 
the goblin master of sorcerers, but the knowledge of 
Mungau-ngaur is hidden from them under awful penalties,’ 
Not only I, but Mr. Horace Hale (lBlO)t came to this 
Opinion : that Koin is a goblin, Baiame a god, as we shall 
see. In the same way, where Baiame is supreme* Dara- 
inulim is sometimes a goblin or fiend^ 

Mr. Threlkeld verj^ properly did not use the name of the 
fiend Koin as equivaleot to "God' in his translation of tlie 
Gospel of St. Luke into the native tongue (1881-1834). 
He there used for God Eloi, and no doubt did the same iu 
his teaching; he also tried the word J^Jiovaka-birv^* 
Neither word has taken with the blacks i neither word 
occurs in their traditions. The word, though forced on 
thenkp has not been accepted by them. That looks ill for 
the theory of borrowing. 

HerCp then, of Mr. Tylor^s three negative witnesses, 
whoj before 1840| knew not Baiame, Mr* Threlkeld alone 
is of value. As Mr. Hale says, Mr, Threlkeld was (1826- 
1857) the first worker at the dialects of those Baiame- 
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wotstipping tribeG, the Eamihiroi of the Wellington 
Valley, in Viotoria, But whence did Mr, Hale get 
what Mr. Tylor cites, Ms knowledge iri 1840 of Baiame? 
He an American mvant on an exploring* expedition, 
could not well find out esoteric native secrets I 
shall prove that Mr. Hale got his knowledge of Baiame 
from Mr. Tylor'e own negative witness, Mr. ThreLkeld 
Mr. Hale says that ' when the missionaries first came to 
WeUmgton,’ Batame was worshipped with songs. * There 
was a native famous for the composition of these songs 
or hymns, which, according to Mr. Threlkeld. were passed 
on, &c. Mr. Hale thus declares (Mr. Tylor probably 
overlooked the remark) that when the missionaries first 
came to Wellington (where Baiame is the Creator) they 
found Baiame there before them f ^ Then, why did Mr, 
Threlkeld not name Baiame? I think because Mr, Hale 
says that Baiame’s name and sacred dance were brought 
in by natives from a distance, and (when he is writing) 
had fallen into disuse.* Had. then, a missionary before 
184(> evolved Baiame from Kamilaroi baia, * to make ’ 
(for that is Mr. Tylor’a theory of the origm of the word 
* Baiame and taught the name to distant natives as a 
word for bis own God; and had these proselyrising 
distant dancing natives brought Baiame’s name and dance 
to Wellington ? Are missionaries dancing masters f 
They would teach prayer and kneeJing, or give rosaries; 
dances are no port of our religion. To demonstrate 
missionary influence here we must find a missionary, not 
Mr. Threlkeld, who was studying and working on the 
Kamilaroi tongue before 1840. There was no such 
nmsionaiy, PinaUy, Mr. Hale rune counter to Mr TyIor*s 
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theory of borrowing from whites, though Mr. Tylor dc^not 
quote his rem&rk. The ideas of Saiame may ' possibly' 
be derived from Europeans, ‘ though/ says Mr. Hole,' the 
great unwifiingness which the natives always evince to 
adopt any custom or opinion from tbem militates against 
such a supposition.' So strong is this reluctance to 
borrow ideas from the whites, that the blacks of the 
centre have not even borrowed the idea that children are 
a result of the intercourse of the sexes 1 Here, then, in 
part of the district studied by Mr. Threlkeld in 1826-1857, 
an American savant (who certainly received the facts from 
blr. Gfhrelkeldj testifies to Baiamo as recently brought 
from a distance by natives, but as prior to the arrival of 
missionaries, and most unlikely to have been borrowed. 

Whence, then, came Baiame? Mr. Tylor thinks the 
evidence ‘ points rather to Baiame being the missionary 
translation of the word creator,” used in missionary 
lesson books for God.' But by 1840, wheii Baiame is 
confessedly ' so prominent a divine figure/ Mr. Threlkeld's 
were the only translntions and grammatical tracts in the 
Kamilaroi tongne. Now Mr. Threlkeld did not translate 
‘ creator * (or anything else) by ' Baiame;' he used ‘ Eloi ’ 
and ' Jehova-ka/ and the natives would have neither of 
these words. Where is Mr, Tylot’s reason, then, for 
holding that before 1840 (for it must be prior to that date 
if it is going to help his argumeutl any missionary ever 
rendered creator by ‘ Baiame ’ ? He has |ust argued that 
no ' observer' then knew the name Baiame, so no observer 
could have introduced a name Baiame which he did not 
know; yet there was the name ; Mr. Halo found it there. 
Mr. Tyler’s argument seems to be that Mr. Bidloy in 
1866, and again in 1877, printed extracts, in whichoccnis 
Baiame=God, from the * Missionary Primers prepared for 
the Kamilaroi,’ We might have expected Mr. Tylor at 
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least to give the dates of the ' Missionaiy Priinere ’ that, 
ei kypothm, introduced Baiame hefore 1840. He gives no 
dates, and the piimers are of 1850 and are written bv Mr. 
Bidley, who cites them,* Thus they mast b^poeterior to 
the Baiame of 1840, and Baiame was prior to missionaries 
at Wellington, at the time when Mr. Tylor first notes his 
appearance. Thns, by Mr. Tylor's own evidence, Baiame 
is not shown to be a missionary importation; the reverse. 

As to Anstralia, it is not denied by Mr. Tylor that 
practically all over the continent the blacks possess 
religious mysteries of confessed antiquity, It is not denied 
that the institution of those mysteries is now, in many 
eases, attribut^ by the blacks to a moral creative being, 
whose home is in or above the heavens. It is not denied that 
his name now usually means, in different dialects. Maker 
(Baiame), Master (Biamban), and Father (Papang, and 
iDMy other words). It is not denied that the doctrine of 
this being is note concealed from children and women, and 
revealed to lads at the 5oro, or initiatory mysterv.* But, 
on the other hand (as I understand Mr. Tylor), while 
initiatory rites are old (they certainly existed when Dam- 
pier touched at the Australian coast iu I688-1G89), the 
names of their mstitutor (Father, Maker), his moral 
excellencies (?), and his creative attributee, are all due to 
missionaiy influence. The original founder of the Bora 
in pre-missionary days, would only be a dead ‘ head-man ’ 
or leader, now religiously regarded. 


To this we firet demur. It is not shown^it is denied 
by Waltz, and it is not even alleged by Mr. Herbert 
Spencer—that the Australians ‘steadily propitiate’ or 
saenfioo at all to any ghosts of dead men. How can they ? 

» Owrrt EamOaroi, or KamiLmi Saifin^. SjdneT iftSS Ji f* . 
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The name of the dead is tabooed, and even where there is 
ID 0 D€ instance an e|>onyinoaB human patronymic of a 
tribe, that patronymic altera in every generation. Xow, 
among suelf a ghost-worshipping people as the Znlii% the 
most recently dead father gets most worship. In Australia, 
where even the recent ghosts are nnadored, is it likely 
that some remote ghost is remembered as founder of the 
ancient mysteries ? This is beyond our belief, though 
the opinion is, or at least was, that of Mr. Hoaitt. The 
mere inetitation of female kin among some of these tribes 
(though paternity is recognised) makes against an ancient 
worship of a male ancestor where even now ancestors are 
un worshipped. 

As to the aspect of this god, fiaiame, Mr. T^Ior pre¬ 
sently cites a story told to Mr. Howitt by a native, of how 
with his father he once penetrated in the ^irit to Baiame's 
home, and found him to be ‘ a veiy great old mmi nith a 
long beard,’ aud with crystal pillars growing out of his 
shoulders which support a supernal sky. His 'people,' 
birds and beasts, were around him. Mr. Tylor says: 
'These details are, it will have been noticed, in some 
respects of very native character, while in others recalling 
conventional Christian ideas of the Almighty,' 

The ‘Christian ’ idea is,naturally, that of the old man 
of Blake and Michael Angelo—Hartley Coleridge's ‘old 
man with the beard.’ Is it likely that the savages liad 
seen any such represeDlations? Again, is the idea of 
Baiame as an old man not naturel to a race where respect 
of age is regularly inculcated in the mysteries and prevails 
in practice? ‘Among the Kamilaroi about Buudurre, 
Tnrramulan [another name for this or a lower god] is 
represented [at the mysteries] by an old man teamed in 
all the laws,'' , , , 
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As e&rlj sys 1793 CoUins found that the nativo word 
for ‘father* in New South Wales was applied the 
blacks ss a title of terereace to the Governor of the nascent 
colony.* It is used now in many native tribesaas the natne 
of their Supreme Seing, and Mr. Tylor thinks it of miS' 
sionary origin. Manifestly, this idea of age and paternity 
in a worshipped being is congenial to the natives, is iling- 
trated in their laws and customs, need not be borrowed, 
and is rather inevitable. The vision of Baiame, we may 
add, was narrated to Mr> Howi tt by a native fellow-initiate. 
To lie, in such cases, is ‘ an nnheard-of thing,' says Mr. 
Howitt. The vision waa a result of the w'orld-wide 
practice of ciystal gazing. The seer's father handed 
to him a crystal. ‘When I looked at it,* says the 
narrator, all manner of visions appeared, including that 
of Bsiaine.* 

It is manifest, we think, that when the natives attach 
the attributes of fatherhood and antiquity to Baiame, they 
need not be borrowing from Christian art notions so 
natural, nay, so inevitable, in their own stage of society. 
Though in many cases reckoning kinship through women, 
they quite undeniably recognise paternity in fact. Thus 
the paternal title had no need to be borrowed as a word of 
reverence. It was so used before missionaries came. 

Mr. Howitt, who ts deeply initiated, w'rites: * Beyond 
the vaulted sky lies the mysterious home of that great 
and powerful being who is Bunjil. Baiame, or Taramulan 
in different tribal languages, but who in all is known by a 
name the equivalent of the only one used by the Kumai, 
which is Mangun-ngaur, Our Father.'' 

Now, not to multiply evidence which is provided by 
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other obserrm as to CeDtra] Anatralia (not so centia] 
as the Anuta country) and the North, Mr. Tylor U 
confronted with this problem: Haye all the tribes who 
reg^ a powerful being, Baianae or another, as founder of 
their ancient mysteries, borrowed his najno and attributes, 
since 1840 or so, frotn whites with whom they were 
constantly in hostile relations? Is it probable that, 
having hypothetically picked np from Christians the 
notion of a moral Father in heaven, their ‘ priests' and 
initiators instantly disseminated that idea over most of 
the continent, and introduced it into their moat secret 
and most conservative ceremonies ? Would they be likely 
to restrict so novel a piece of Enropean information to the 
men ? Mr. Dawson, in his ' Aborigines of Ansttalia ’ (p, .51), 
writes: * The recent oastom of providing food for it (a 
corpse) is derided by intelligent old aborigines as “ white 
fellows gammon ” I * Thus do they estimate novelties I 
Yet in Hr. Tylor’s theory it is the most conservative 
class of aU, the‘medicine-men and learned elders— every¬ 
where rivals and opponents of Christian doctrine^wbo 
pick up the European idea of a good, powerful father or 
master, borrow* a misslonaiy name for him (we have 
shown that the name. Baiame, is not of missionary origin), 
and introduce him in precisely the secret heart of the 
mysteries. This knowledge is hidden, under terrible 
penalties, from women and children: to what purpose? 
Do missionaries teach only the old rams of the flock, and 
neglect the ewes and Iambs? Obvionsly the women and 
children must know any secret of divine names and 
attributes imparted by missionaries. Again, it is not 
probable that having recently borrowed a new idea from 
the whites the blacks wonld elaborately hide it fri>m its 
authors, the Eimopeans. So well is it hidden that, till he 
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was formally mitjat€d, Mr. Howiit hod no suspioioD ot its 
eaiistence.^ 

JIc. Tylor may rest in bis hypotbefils of borrowing, 
bat for the reasons assigned we think it JhiposBible in 
our, and his, selected North Amencan cases, and incon¬ 
ceivable os an eKplanation of the Anstraban phenomenai 

Finally, Mr. Tylor candidly adduces a case in which 
Mr. Dawson, taking great and acknowledged trouble to 
collect evidence* learned from the blacks that they had 
believed in a benevolent being, Piramcbeal," whose voice 
is the thunder,' "before they knew of the existence of 
Europeans/ who "have given them a dread of Pimine- 
heal/ * We add Kr. Howitt'a testimony to a supreme being 
ruling " from Omeo to Bhoalbaven Elver* Irom the coast 
to Yass Oundagai," concerning wbotn ^ old men strenuoualy 
maintained that it was so before the white men came/ 
they themselves, now aged, having only learned the secret 
when they w^ere initiated * and made men' at about the 
age of fourteen,^ In the same essay of 1885 * Mr^ Howitt 
tells of a native whose grandfather Initiated him as to 
on all-seeing personality, Bnnjil* *up there/ who would 
mark bis conduct. " This was said before the white men 
came to Melbonme^ (1835). Bunjil, said William 
Beiruk, a black, was called ^our father^ * before white 
men came to Melbourne^ 

I might give other evidence in favour of the un¬ 
borrowed character of Australian belief in some such 
being os Baiame. Thus Mrs. Langtoh Parker, the 
careful collector of " Australian Legendary Tales , ^ was 
herself interested in the question. Bhe approached the 
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subject as a disciple of Mr. Herbert Spenceri who aUowe 
hardly a germ of religioa to the Australians. On WrTn g 
wbst she did heafi as to Baiaroe, from the tribeemeUp she 
asked one of them whether the idea was not borrowed 
from Europeatis. The old warrior answerod j’-h et if it 
were so the young men would know moat about Baiame, 
But they know nothing, apparently because the old rites 
of initiation bare fallen into disuse. Nor are they much 
more familiar with Christian doctrine. This black man 
had logic in him. Mrs. Langloh Parker came, contrary to 
her prepossessions, to the same opinion as our best 
authority, Mr. Howitt, that the Australian belief is 
unborrowed. 

This lady, who has taken very great pains in ciiticia* 
ing and collecting her evidence, kindly sent me an essay 
of Mr. Manning’s from 'The Journal of the Boyal 
Society of New South Wales,' vol, xvi. p. 159,1883. Mr, 
Manning was an early settler in the north border of the 
southern colony. About 1833 he was in Europe, and met 
Goethe, whose undimiuiahed cnriositj^ he being then 
about eighty-five, induced him to bid Mr. Manning 
examine Australian beliefs. He did. but lost his notes, 
made in 1845-1848, In these notes, which he later 
^vered, Mr. Manning used Christian terminology, 
instead of making a verbatim report. Struck by the 
certainly singular savage idea of a son (begotten in some 
ca^a, in others a kind of ' emanation ’) of the superior 
being, he employed theological phrases. The son. in his 
Btoo’, sprang from a liquid like blood, which Boyma 
(Baiame) placed in a vessel within a crystal oven. The 
myth of such a birth, as Mr. Hartland remarks, is familiar 
to Zulus and Eed Indians.' It is therefore not likely to 
be of European origin. Bat Mr. Mannings evidence. 
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despite its termuiology, so f&c agrees witb Mrs. LasgJoh 
Parker’s account of tbe ejitant Baiame belief as to ‘ make 
a case for further inquiry ; ’ so Mr. Hartlaud concede. 
1 ask for no more.' Thus Mr. Manning ^as Balliuin, 
Mrs. Langloh Parker has Bullimoh, for a kind ol floral 
paradise of souls, very beautifully described in the lady's 
^ Mora Austr^Liati Legendary Tales.' 

Both authorities mentian prayers for the dead; Mrs. 
L$iigloh Parker quotes what Mr. Hartknd calls * very in- 
terestiog funeral rites and prayers lor the dead/ He adds: 
‘ We want to be assnred whether these are usual, by means 
of an accurate description of the custom cetemonieBj and 
that she docs not give ns.' I shall make inquiry^ but what 
does it matter whether the rites, in the overthrow of native 
mauuers^ are now usual or not ? Baiame is unknown to 
the new generation, as we have "seen. Prayers to him^ 
theUp cannot be usual. The point ie that Mr. Manning 
in 1845, and Mrs. Langloh Parker in 1898, both mention 
the prayers for the deadj, certainly not borrowed from 
Protestants. There is a s imi lar aDcount, only that of an 
unnamed runaway convict who lived with the black 
fellows in North-Western Australia/ By a mythical 
coutradiction, the soul of the hero Eerin* prayed for in 
Mrs. Langloh Parker's tale^ now inhabits a little bird. 

Another curious point needs to be considered by the 
advocates of the theory of borrowing. Mr. Hartlaud 
offers some deserved censures on Mr* Manning's temii- 
nologyiu his report of Anstralian religion {184S-1&48). 
Mr. Manning says: ' They believe in the existence of a 
Son of God, equal with him in oraniBciencOp and but 
slightly inferior to his Father m any attribute. Him 
they call ** Grogoragally.'^ His divine office is to watch over 
all the actions of mankind, and to bring to life the dead 
* FeUt Lon. ir&niii 1&0O, p. S5. * Badtay, J. A. J., 1972, p. 262, 
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to uppear before the judgnient seat of his Father, who 
ai^)ne pronaunces the awful judgment of eterual happiue&s 
m heaven (B&llitna) or eternal miserj' in "Oorooiua"" (bell), 
which is the place of everlasting fire (gumby)* The 
Son , . * acts as mediator for their soiiJs to the great 
God, to whom the good and bad aetions of all are known.^ 
As Mr, Hartland truly says, "this is not an accurate 
scieiitifie account/ Even Mr. Mannidg's * capital letters * 
are censured. 

Pix>bably the native theologian really said somethiiig 
like this : ' Boyma ' (Baiame) big man ; very budgery 
man. Him ait on big glaHs stone. Him son Grogoragally 
can see everything and go every^vhere. See budgery 
man, like him; see bad man. plenty too much devil devil. 
Likes bndgeiy man^ no likes bad niau: he growl too 
much. Bndgery man die, Grogomgally tell Boynm; 
l^oyma say. Take him Balhma way; plenty bndgerj'^ 
place." Bad man die ; Boyma say, * Take bird Oorooma 
too hot, him growl there." Grogoragally 
plenty strong, him not so strong as Boyma. 

This, or something like this^ would be the actual 
statement of the dusky theologian* It is easily rendered 
into Mr. Manning's terminology; but at the same time 
the native^ in his rude ling^ui franca, or pidgin English, 
conld hardly do justice to his creed. It his creed ; 
Mr* Hartland himself recognises the originol character 
of the native version of the Supernatural Birth.* 

B!ere are certainly * Biblical analogies/ as Mr* T^lor 
recognises, but they are as certainly unborrowed. 

Now let us fancy that a travellcTj not a Greek scholar, 
is atomi-driven to a hitherto unknown island. He finds 
a race of heathen white men* He describes their religion. 
^Despite their polytheism, they have certainly been 
‘ FM Lon, MMh irp. 53. 
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visited by Chnsiian mmionarieSp or are descended from a 
Christian colony. They believe in a saprenie Wng 
whom they call Zens. He has a son namsd Apolbn or 
Phoebus Apollon, who is all^knowitig and alh^ing. He 
acts as a kind of mediator between Zetis and men^ to 
whom, as one of the native hymns says, he “ delivers the 
counsels ol the Father, and his unerring will.** This 
Apollo is consulted through an hysterical w^oman^ who 
lives in a cave- Alter being convulsed/like other savage 
mediums, she speaks in a kind of verse. Her advice is 
often obscure and ambiguous, but geuerally of a nioral 
tendency. 

" This son of Zous is believed to be the only god who 
realty knows the future and the wull of his father. 
There is another son, HermeB, one of w^hose duties is to 
conduct the souls of the dead into the presence of their 
judge, who is not Zeu^, but another god. 

^ There is also a son of Apollo, whom I take to be only 
a kind of double of that god; he sometimes appears to 
bis w'oiBhippera as a serpent t his name is Asclcpiua^ 

‘ This reminds ns of what Winslow writes about the 
Bed Indians of New England, They have a supreme 
being, Kiehtan, whose son, Hobamok^ appears in their 
assemblies os a serpent. Bidley has the same story about 
the blacks of Australia. I inler^ then, that the natives of 
this island have inherited or been tanght some elements 
of Christianity, as in the case of Apollo, the mediator 
between Zeus and men ; and Hermes, the Guide of SouJs as 
they call him, ptychop&ntpfis in their language* But they 
have milled up all ibis vnth. degrading superstitions/ 

Of course our traveller haa arrived among Greeks^ and 
quotes the Homeric hymn to Apollo. But the Greeks^ 
being prior to Christianity^ did not borrow' from it, as our 
traveller supposes. On the other hand, the Greek beliefs 
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which he describes resemble Australian and American 
beliefs more cloaely than Australian and American beliefs 
resemble th^ creed taught by missionaries^ Yet neither 
Mr, Tylor nor any other friend of the borrowing theory 
asserts that the Australians or Americans borrowed their 
tenets from Greece. 

The truth seems to be that where a supreme being is 
regarded as too remote and impaaai^e, he is natnially 
supplied wth a deputy. Ahone has Oki* Kiehtan has 
Hobamokr Eoyma has Grogoragally, Baiame has Tunduup 
or in places Daramulan; Nyankupoup in West Africap has 
Bobowissi. SomctiineSp aa in the Australian Noorele's 
caset these active deputies are sons of the supreme being. 
No borrowing is needed to explain ideas so natoral to 
early men^ believing in a supreme bemg remote and 
retired, little concerned with mundane affairs^ and acting 
through a deputy or deputies. In other cases, as of the 
Finnish Num^or the Zulu tJnkulunkuIu,or the AJgonqnin 
Atahocon, the being is qnlte neglected in favour of spirits 
who receive sacrifices of meat or grease. Human mmda 
work on similar lineSp without borrowingp which is only 
alleged in the case of Christianity to account for the 
beliefs which do not fit the * ghost theory" of modem 
speculators. 

The essential point of Mr, Manning's reporfcp iojuted 
as it is by his impossible terminology, is the extreme 
secrecy maintained on these points by bis savage 
informants. They used to believe that the world would 
perish ii the women heard of their dogmas^ Thus a man 
aaid to Rfr. Howitt {whose competence as a witness is 
indisputable) : * If a woman were to hear these things, or 
hear what we tell the boyap I would kill her.* ^ One of 
Mr. Manning’s witnesses si link " into a wooden fireplace,* 
■ Jp A. J. tolp xi?. p. fliO- 
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whencG he whispered hie beliefs. He had previously 
examined doors &nd windows in search of listeners. A 
man who reported these creeds would, if J:hey became 
divulged among the women, be obliged to kill hia 
wile. 

If the religious ideas were borrowed from niissionaries, 
the women would know them as well aa the men. They 
would not be reserved for initiatea at the myateries, 
through which Mr. Howitt derived hia moat esoteric 
knowledge ol creeds, whereof, in 1881, he was absolutely 
ignorant.' 

If the beliefs were of missionaiy origin, the young 
men, not the old men, would know most about Baiame. 
For aimilar beliefe in North-West Central QuecuslAnd I 
may cite Mr. Roth.* The being Mulkari is described by 
Mr. Roth as 'a benevolent, omnipresent, snpematum] 
being; anything incomprehensible,' 'Mulkari is the 
bupematural power who makea everything which the 
blacks cannot otherwise account for; he isagood, beneficent 
person, and never kills any one.’ His home is in the skies. 
He was also a medicine-man, has the usual low myths 
about him, and invented magic. So writes Dr, Roth 
who knows the local Pitta Pitta knguage^and is not I 
mssionajy. Dr. Roth is pursuing his reseajchea, and 
hiB retuarks are only cited provisionally, awaiting con- 
finn&tion. 

Sometimes European obeervera do not see the trend of 
their own reports. In 1845 Mr. Ejts described 'the 
ongin of creation ' as narrated to him by Australian blacks 
on the Marring River. A being, Noorele. with three 
nnbegotten sons, lives up among the clouds. He is ' all 

‘ Sh hia nnd Mf. Rmu'ii KaThilaroi and JTunw,- 
ISB,* pp. n. l]fl, IM, 1C9, 
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powerful and of beoevoleut D&turo, He made the e&rtht 
trees, water^ &c. He reoeivee the souls (Wito=shades» 
umbra) of the natives, who join him in the skies and will 
never die agaln.^ Xot Mr* Eyre adds: "A Heity* a Great 
First Cause^ can hatdiy be said to be acknowledged." ^ 
What is Noorek if not a ' Great First Cause ^ ? 

Among some tribes Btinjil, tnetely a title of authorityf 
meaning master, lord, headman» is a name o( the snperior 
being. Abundance of the mythology of Bunjil, often 
tudicrous or degrading;, the being showing as a super¬ 
normal medicine-man, may be found in Mr. Brough 
Siuyth^s gre^t ooUections,^ But no evidence can be better 
than that of native poetry, which proves a higher aspect 
of Bnnjih 

A Woiworuug bard of old made a song which moved 
au aged singer to tears by * the melancholy which the 
words conveyed to him." It was an ' inspired ' aotig^ for 
the natives, like ourselves, would think Tennyson inspired 
and Tapper not bo. Usually * the spirits ' inspire singers; 
this song was tnepired by BimjU himself, who ‘ **■ rushes 
down into the heart of the singer/ just as Apollo did of 
old. It is a dirge of the native race: 

We ^11 
The of fill 
Are ihmiiag white. 

Id thii Dulqr knil l 
The ToihiDd aoi&b 
Of Boujil, iMir F^Uiei^ 

SuigB in mj bmut. 

This brwt Df mism I * 

The missionaries do not inspire these songB. They put 
them down* * The white man/ says Mr. Howitt, ^ knows 

* JSjre, toL ii. pp, SG^aS?. 

* of FicfiffHo- 

* Arriuiged Id tifiEA Itoid thfr litenl tnmal&tlooT pmcrv'hi^ the npUTe 
iUkoD. Hflwltt, 4- /. vol. kfi. pp. SMh asi. 
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little or nothing of the black fellows* ^ngs." One of Ifr. 
ManniDg's informanti^ (1&45) Wfis angiy when asked for 
the Hymn to Balame (Boyma). He aaid that Mr. Manning 
knew too much already. 

I have dwelt specially on Anstralia^ because there^ as 
the natives do not warship ancestral spiritR {the names of 
the dead are tabooed) p their snpenor Ming cannot have 
been evolved oat of ghost wonihip. I have expressly 
avoided the evidence of nuBsionarie&p except the early 
Je^snitSp because missionaries are beUeved by some writers 
to be biassed on this point* tbougb, in fact, on other points 
they are copiously cited by $4ithropologi3t8. Mr. Tylor 
finds the saintly and often martyred Jesuits of 1620-1660 
worth quoting, I have therefore admitted Father Le 
«7eune"s testimony to the existence of Atahocan before 
their arrival in Aniericap with Father Br^beuFs Oki, or 
" no Old/ who^ anger is feared and who sanetions treaties. 
It is impoasihJe to me to understand how the savages could 
borrow from European.^ the beliefs which the Europeans 
found extant when they arrived. I have not tonched the 
case of Africa. In ^ The Making of Beligion * (pp. 222-228)^ 
I argued against Sit A. B. EUi&'a elaborate theory of 
borrowing a god^ in the case of the Tshi-speakmg racee* 
1 did not know that this exact writer had repudiated 
hia theory, which was also rejected by Misa Mary 
Kingsley. 

As to Anstmliap in face of the evidence (which settled 
Mr. TIowitt's doubts as to the borrowing of these ideas) 
can any one bring a native of age and credit who has said 
that Baidjnep under any name, was borrowed from the 
whites ? Mr. Palmer is ‘ perfectly saiished ‘ that ^ none 
of these ideas were derived from the whites,* He is 
speaking of the tribes of the Gulf of Carpentaria, faraway 
indeed from Victoria and Sew South Wales. There is no 
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greater authority among anthro|K)logfSts than Wait;;, 
and Wait* rejects the hypothesis that the higher Aus- 
tralian religions beliefs a'ere borrowed from Chti&tiaus.' 

To sum up, we liaTe proved, by eviden ce of 1558,1586, 
and 1633, that a sort of anpreme creative being 
wae known in North America before any missionary in- 
finence reached the regions where he prevailed. As to 
the Australian god Baiame, we have shown out of the 
month of Mr. Tylor’a own witneas, Mr. Hale, that Baiame 
preceded the missionaries in the region where Uterar}’' 
evidence of his creed first occurs. We have given Mr. 
Hale's opinion as to the improbability of borrowing. We 
have left it to Mr. Tjlor to find the miBsionary who, 
before 1840, translated * Creator' by the Kamilaroi word 
* Baiame ' while showing the difficulty—I think the im¬ 
possibility — of discovering any Kamilaroi philologist 
before Mr. Threlkeld. And Mr, Threlkeld certainly did 
not introduce Baiame ! We have proved that, contrary to 
Mr. Tylor's theory of what a missionary can do, Mr. 
Threlkeld could not introduce his own names for God, 
Eloi and Jehovah-ka, into Kamilaroi practice. We note 
the improbability that highly cooservative medicine-men 
would unanimously thrust a European idea into their 
aooient mysteries. We have observed that by the nature 
of Mr. Tylor's theory, the hypothetically borrowed divine 
names and attributes must (if taken over from miesion- 
aries) have been well known to the women anti children 
from whom they are conceolGd under dreadful penalties. 
We have demonstrated the worthlessuffis of negative 
evidence by proving that the facts were discovered, on 
initiation, by a student (Mr, Howitt), confessedly in the 
first rank, though he, during many years, had been ignorant 
of their existence. We show that the ideas of age and 

» fi, p, 79^- 
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paternity, in an object of reverence, are natnr&l 
babitua! to Australian natives, and stood in no need of 
being borrowed. We suggest that the absei,^e of prayer 
to a powerful being is fatal to the theory of borrowing. 
We show that direct native evidence ntterly denies the 
borrowing of divine names and attributes, and strenuously 
asserts that before Europeans came to Melbourne (1835) 
they were revealed in the secret doctrine of ancient 
initiatory rites, This evidence again removed the doubts 
which Mr. Honitt bad entertained on the point, and Mr, 
Palmer and Mr. Dawson agree with Mr. Howitt, Mr, 
Bidley, Mr. Gunther, and Mr. Greenway, all experts, all 
studying the blacks on the spot, In the study, Waite is 
of the same opinion. Australian religion is unborrowed. 

It is rare, in antbropological speculations, to light on 
a topic in which veritable dates occur. The dates of the 
arrivals of missionaries and other Europeans, the dates of 
Mr. Hale's book, of Mr. Threlkeld's books, of Mr. Eidley's 
primer, are definite facts, not conjectures in the air. 
While this array of facts remains undemolished, science 
cannot logically argue that the superior beings of low 
savage belief are borrowed from Christian teachers and 
travellers. That idea Is disproved also by the esoteric 
and hidden nature of the beliefs, auid by the usual, though 
not universal, absence of prayer. The absence of prayer 
again, and of sacrifice, proves that gods not bribed or 
implored were not invented as powerful givers of good 
things, because good things were found not to be pro¬ 
curable by magic. 

This condition of belief is not what a European, 
whatever his bias, expects to find. He does not import 
this kind of ideas. If they are all misreports, due to 
misunderstandings in America and Australia from 1558 
to 1808, what is the value of anthropological evidence? 
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It ought to be needless to add that when good observers 
like Misfl Kingsley find traces of Jesuit or other missionaiy 
teaching in regions, as Africa or Canada, where Jesuits 
actually tauglit in the past, I accept their deciflion-^ My 
arguments against the theory of borrowing apply chiefly lo 
cases where the beliefs reported were found already extant 
by the first white observers, to tribes where missionaries 
like Mr. Threlkeld could not introduce their names for 
deity, and to tribes which jealously conceal their theology 
from the whites. 

■ Mhs. Kingilej, ^ Alnain BalJfiQai uid Imw,* JffiHofvil Btmfvey Sflp- 
IfiOT* p. 182. 
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MAGIC AND BELIGION 

* The Bin of witchcraft is as the sin of rebellion,* The 
idea which iuBpires this text probably is that a person who 
seeks to obtain his ends by witchcraft is rebeUing against 
the deity or deities through whom alone these ends should 
be sought. Witchcraft is also an iusult and injury to the 
official priests, who regard the witch as the surgeon 
regards the bone*setter, or ss the geologist rogards the 

* dowser or water'finder who uses the di vining-rod. 

hfagicor witchcraft falls into two main classes. The 
former is magic of the sort used by people who think 
that things accidentally like each other influence each 
other. Ton find a stone shaped like a yam, and you sow 
it in the yam plot You find a stone like a duck, and 
expect to have good dnek-shooting while you carry the 
stone about in a bag. In the same way the part in¬ 
fluences the whole; yon burn some of a man's hair, and 
so he catches a fever. Imitation works in the gn.n’^g 
manner; yon imitate the emergence of grubs from the 
larvce, and you expect grubs to emerge. 

Ail magic of this kind is wrought by material objects, 
sticks, stones, hair, and so forth, which sometimes have 
been ‘charmed’ by songs chanted over them. Among 
the Arunta of Central Australia, in many respects a back¬ 
ward people, wo do hoar of an ‘ evil spirit’ inflnencing the 
material object which has been charmed.' We also bear 

‘ 6p«DA«r uii] Gill«b, p, 540, 
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of spirit a whi&b me true! mm io medical magic* Bat, as 
a mlfip the magic is materialistic. It really does produce 
efiFects, by suggestion: a man dies and a woman is won, 
if they know^hat magic is being worked to kill or woo* 

The second sort of magic acts by spells which constrain 
spirits or gods to do the will of the magician. This 
magic involves itself in religion when the magical 
ceremonies are, so to speak, only symbolic prayers 
ejcpressed in a kind of sign-language. Bat if the idea is 
to put coustraint by spells on tt god or spirit, then the 
intention is magical and rebellious* Though the official 
priest of a savage god may use magic in his appeal to 
that deity, he is not a wizard. It Is the unofficial 
practitioner who ig a wdteh, just as the unqualified 
medical practitioner i$ a quack. lu the same way if a 
minister of the kirk wm clairvoyant or aecoud-sighted 
that yas a proof of godliness and in&piratioa. But if a 
lay parishioner was second-sighted, he or she was hx 
danger of the stake as a witch or wizard. 

These» briefly stated, are the points of contrast and 
points of contact between magic and religion. The 
question has recently been raised by Mr* Fra^. in the 
new edition of his * Golden Bough," whether magic has 
not everywhere preceded religion. Have men not 
attempted to secure weather and everj-thing else to thdr 
desire by magic, before they invented gods, and prayed to 
them for what magic, as they learued by experiencep 
failed to pro’vdde ? 

This question cannot be historically determined* If 
we find a race which has magic but wo religion, w'e cannot 
be certain that it did not once possess a religion of which 
it haa despaired* I once knew a man whop as a child, 
suffered from toothache. He prayed for relief: it did not 
oome. He at oncep about the age of eight, abandoned 
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religion. WTaat a child tnay do* in the way of despair of 
religioii, a childlike race may do. Therefore, if we find a race 
with magic hut without religion, we cannot scientifically 
say that the race ha^ never posseaaod a religion. Thus the 
relative priority of religion or cannot be ascertained 

historically. 

Again, all depends on our definition of religion, if wo 
ai^ to pursue a speculation rather airy and unbottomed 
on facts. Mr, Fraser defines religion as * a propitiation or 
conciliation of powers superior to man which are believed 
to direct and control the course ol nature and of human 
life.' * But clearly this definition does not include all 
that we usually mean by religion. If men believe in a 
potent being who originally made or manufactured the 
nature of things or most things (I am warned not to use 
the word ^creator'), that is on idea so far religions 
that it satisfies, by the figment of a supernatural agents 
the apcculativo faculty. Clearly the belief in euch a 
being is a germ whence may spring the ideas of duty 
towards, and an affection for, the being. Nobody can deny 
that these are religious ideas, though they do not appear 
in Mr. Fras^.er'& definition. The believers in such a 
being, even if they never ask him for anything^ cannot be 
called irreligious. At a period of his life when Coleridge 
never prayed, he would have been much and not unjustly 
annoyed if Mr* Frascer hEVd called him irreligious. A mail 
may believe in God, and yet trust him too utterly to 
addrese him in petitions for earthly goods and gear. 
" Thy Will be Done" may be his only prayer j yet he does 
not lack religion. He only lacks it in the sense of Mr* 
Prazeris definition. 

If that definition is granted, Mr. Frazer is prepared 
to produce a backward race^ houseless, without agriculture. 
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metals, domestic animals, and without religioa iu Mr. 
Frazer's sense. They have magic, but they have no 
reUgioQ, says Mr. Frazer, who presently informs us that 
*the first-boni child of every woman was eaten by the 
tribe as part of a religious ceremony.’ ’ So they have a 
religion, and a bloody religion it is. 

That people is the Australttu], among whom,' while 
magic is universally practised, religion in the sense of a 
propitiation or conciliation of the higher poa'ers seems to 
be nearly unknown.' * * Nobody dreams of propitiating 
gods or spirits by prayer or sacrifice.' 

We are presently to see that Mr. Frazer gives facts 
which contradict his own statement. But first I must 
cite all that be says about Australian religion. ' In the 
sontb'eastem parts of Australia, where the conditions of 
life in respect of climate, water, and vegetation are more 
favourable than elsewhere, some faint begirmings of 
reh’gion appear in the shape of a slight regard for the 
comfort of departed friends. Thus some Victorian tribes 
are said to have kindled fires near the bodies of their dead 
in order to warm the ghost, but “ the recent custom of 
prodding food for it is derided by the intelligent old 
aborigines as 'white fellows" gammon."’* Some tribes 
in this aoutb^astem region are further reported to believe 
in a supreme ^irit, who is regarded sometimes as a 
benevolent, but more frequently as a malevolent, being.* 
Brewin, the supreme being of the Kumai, was at first 
identified by two intelligent members of the tribe with 
Jesus Christ, but on further reSection they thought he 
must be the devil.* But whether riewed bs gods or devils 

' fl. B. ii, p. BJ. T O, j, p 
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It does Dot seem tb&t thesa spirits were eyer worshipped.' 
It is worth observing that in the same districts which 
thus exhibit the germs of religioD, the organisation 
of society and the family has also made the greatest 
advance. The cause is probably the same in both cases^ 
namely, a more plentiful supply of food due to the greater 
fertility of the soil.* On the other baud, in the parched 
and barren regions of Central Australia, where magic 
attains its highest importance, religion seems to be 
entirely wanting.* The traces of a higher faith tn 
Australia, where they occur, are probably sometimea due 
to European influence. ' 1 am strongly of opinion,' says 
one who knew the aborigines well, ‘ that those who have 
written to show that the blacks had some knowledge 
of God, practised prayer, and believed in places of reward 
and punishment beyond the grave, have been imposed 
upon, and that until they had learned something of 
Christiauity from missionaries and others the blacks had 
no beliefs or practices of the aort. Having heard the 
missionaries, however, they were not slow to invent what 
I may call kindred statements with aboriginal accessories 
with a view to please and surprise the whites.'* Some¬ 
times, too, the reported belief of the natives in a great or 
good spirit may rest merely on a misunderstanding. 
Mr, Lotinier Fison informs mo (in a letter dated June 3, 
1899) that a GemiEm missionary, Mr. Siebert, resident in 
the Dieri tribe of Central Australia, has ascertained that 
their Mura Mura, which Mr. Gasoii explained to be the 
Good Spirit,® is nothing more or lees than the ancestors in 

’ A- Wi Hmritt In 0/ aitt 

* See A, W. Uvmtt in Journai cf tkt InsHtuit, 

[18019), pp^ 3^, 4^, Heligioii ii not tDPDticined h'^En. 
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the ‘dream times.’ There are male and female Mura 
Mura-husbands, mvcs, and children-juat as among the 
Dien at the present day. Mr. Fison odds: * The more 
I leom about savage tribes, the more I am convinced that 
among them the anoeetors grow into gods.' 

This IS all that Mr. Frazer has here to say about the 
religtouB belief of the Australiana. He has found, in ■ the 
museum of the past,' a people with abundance of magic, 
yet with no religion, or not enough to affect his theory that 
religion was everywhere second in order of time to magio. 
I am very content to meet him on Austrah'an ground. 
There we find abundance of testimony to the existence of 
a belief speculative, moral, and emotional, but not practical. 
The beings of this belief are not propitiated by sacrifice, 
and very seldom by prayer, but they are makers, friends,' 
and judges, Mr. Tylor accepts (I thinh) tbe evidence for 
the beliefs as at pre^nt fotind, bat presmnes many of thek 
Characteristics to be of Eoropeon importation, .^gainst 
that theory T have argued in the preceding essay, giving 
historical dates. Mr. Frazer omits and ignores the 
evidence for the beliefs. He denies to the Australians 

more than 'some faint beginnings of religion,’and puts 

down 'traces of a higher faith ’ as -probably sometimes 
due (and perhaps jt sometimes is) 'to European influ¬ 
ence. ’ For this theory Mr. Ourr is cited: ' Having heard 
the missionaries, they were not slow to invent what I call 
kindred statements with aboriginal accessories, viitb a riew 
to please and surprise the whites,' ’ 

To please and surprise the whites the natives concealed 
their adaptations of Christian ideas in the mysteries, to 
which white men are very seldom, or were very seldom, 
ad^tted! Is thishkely? I believe that the exclusive 
rule is now relaxed where the natives are practically paid 
* E. M. Carr, TJ'w L 
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to exhibit.' One Bon was ondei* Eui^opesn patronage, and 
the old men and children were fed on European eapplies. 
But when Mr. Howitt was initiated by the Kurnai, and so 
h ret learned the secret of their religion, ‘ the old mon. . . , 
desired to be satisfied that I had in very deed been fully 
initiated by the Brajeralc black fellows in their Kuringel,’ 
He therefore retired to a lonely spot,' far from the possi¬ 
bility of a woman's presence/ and exhibited the token of hie 
previous initiation by the Murrings. Hitherto * long as the 
Enmai had known me, these special secrets of the tribe hod 
been kept carefully from me by all but two/ one of whom 
was now dead. The inmost secret was the belief in Mungon- 
ngaur, ‘the Great Father of the tribe, who was once on 
earth, and now lives in the sky, [he] is rather the beneficent 
father, and the kindly though severe headman of the 
whole tribe, than the malevolent wizard, such as are otl^er 
of the supernatural beings believed in by the Australian 
blacks.' * 

Mr, Fraster cites Mr. Howitt thus : ' Some tribes in this 
soath-cHstem region are farther reported to bdieve in a 
supreme spirit, who is regarded sometimes as a benevolent 
but more frequently as a malevolent being.' * What bos 
become of Mr. Howitt's evidence after initiation by the 
Kamai, evidence published in 1885? How can the 
blacks invent beliefs to please the whites when they only 
reveal them to Mr. Howitt, after he has prodneed a bull 
EDBter as a token of initiation ? Mr. Frazer then w'rites: 
* Brewin, the supreme being of the Knmai, was at first 
identified by two intelligent members of the tribe with 
Jesus Christ, but on farther reflection they thought ho 
mast be the devil,' This is cited from a work of 1881, 

^ Mr, Blatihe-Wi wi Mr. Crmwlg^^ /, A. I. xziTi 413. 
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FiBon and Howitt's * KMnilaroi and Kuniai" 
(p. 255), It muBt have escaped even Mr, Frazer'a erudi¬ 
tion that Mr* Howitt says : * When I wrote of Brewtn m 
my paper on Some Anatralian Beliefs I was not aware 
of the doctrines as to Mnngaxi-nganr. These the Kumai 
carefully concealed from me untD I learned them at the 
Jeiaeil, or mysteries/ ‘ 

Had Mr. Frazer observed this remark of Mr. Howdtt's, 
he coTild not have cited, without comment or correction, 
Mr. Howitt's earlier and confessedly emoneonB opinion 
that ’Brcwin* ie *£ha supreme being of the Kumai/* 
To Mr. Howiit's correction in 1686 of his mistake of 
1681 Mr* Frazer^ as far as I ohaarve, makes no aUn* 
sion. 

Mr. Frazer must either have overlooked all the evidence 
for an Australian belief minons to his theory of the origin 
of religion (ruinoas if Auatralia represents the earUest 
known stages of religion), or he must have reasons, not 
prodncad, for thinking all that evidence too worthless to 
deserve confutation or even mention. We are ansdouB to 
know his reaaonSr for, on other matters^ he freely quotes 
our witnesses. Yet I cannot think Mr. Frazer consist¬ 
ently so severe as to Australian evidence* He has a 
pietoresque theory that the origin of the Passover w'sa = 
a rite in w'hieh masked men ran about throngh Hebrew 
tow'ns in the nighty butchering all the first bom of Israel.® 
No p^ple, w^e eT^claim, ever did such a thing 1 Itj proof 
of the existence of the custom Mr. Frazer adduce an 
Aufitralian parallel: ' In some tribes of New South Wales 
the first-bom child of every' woman was eaten by the 

» J. A. IftftS. p. a2I, note 3. 

■ a J?. L 7a, note 1. In the first sdlUon of AfptA, Ritaah ^nd Rtli^ 

I qtioted Mr. Howln't of ISSl, tn tho Hund edltinu 1 lutnnillj 

til Iat4r Ucitiiiianj. 
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tribe as part of n religioua ceremony,' i :Mr. Fraaer’s 
authority is a communication by Mr, .Tohn Moore Da via, 
and Tvaa published in 1878, twenty-three ^ears a^o, by 
Mr. Brough Smyth. Here is what Mr. Davis says: ‘ In 
parts of N. 8. W., such as Bathurst, Goulbum, the 
Lachlan, or Macquarie, it was customary long ago for the 
first-born of every Inbra to be eaten by the tribe, as part 
of a religious ceremony, and I recollect a block faUow 
who had, in compliance with the custom, been thrown 
W'hen an infant on the fire, bnt was rescued and brought 
up by some stc)ck-keepers who happened accidentally to be 
passing at the time. The marks of the burns were 
distinctly visible on the man when I aiw him. . . ,' 

The evidence is what the Society for Psychical Re¬ 
search calls ‘remote. In 1878 the event w'as already 
‘ long ttgo.' The testimony is from we know not how 
remote a hand. The black sufferer, as n baby at the 
time, could not remember the facts. The stock-keepeis 
who were present arc not named, nor do we even know 
wbether Mr. Davis was informed by them, or heard their 
story at third or fourth hand. We do not know whether 
they correctly interpreted the alleged sacrifice, in a 
religious ceremony (by a people said to be almost or quite 
irreligioua}, of all the firgt-bom children of women. Mr. 
Frazer has circulated inquiries as to Australian customs, 
and has published the results in the 'Journal of the 
Anthropological Institute.’ * He does not appeal to the 
answens in corroboration of Mr. Davis's remarkable story,* 
Imbued with the superstition of psychical research, 
1 once investigated the famous Australian tale of Fisher’s 
ghost (1826). I sent for the Court archives (the ghost led 
to a trial for mnrder), and I received these and a contem- 


' O. B. ti. 31. citing Bronjfh Sm.nh'i Abori^iua ViiJoria, £L Sll 
* Ncirember ie£t4, pp. 15S-198. i y 
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porai^' pl&n of th^; scene of the murder and the apparition. 
These doetmicnts left me doubtfsil about the ghoet of 
Fisher,^ May 1 not say that aimiiar resaarcheB and good 
corroborative * evidence are needed before we aocept a 
settler's tale ol an Australian sacrijicct ' long ngo/ as 
confirming a theory of a Hebrew yearijf massacre of all the 
first-born ? Moreover^ if Mr, Moore's evidence is good as 
to a sacrifice, why le the latest evidence of Mr. Howitt and 
all my other witnesses as to Australian religion not worth 
mentioning ? Why is it so bad that Mr. Frazer goes back 
to Mr. Howitt's evidence of ItitSl, before be knew the 
secret, and is silent about Mr. Howitt's evidence of 1885 ? 

We may quote Sir Alfred Lyall : " One effect of the 
accumulation of materials has been to encourage specu¬ 
lative generalisations, because it baa provided a repertory 
out of which one may make arbitrary selection of e^^^amples 
and precedents to suit any theory.' Has Mr* Frazer 
escaped this error ? 

I cannot think that he has escaped, and the error is 
fatal. He cites Mr. Howitt, Mr. Palmer^ Mr. Oldfield, 
Mr. Dawson, and Mr. Cameron (whom I am about to 
quote)» all of whom speak to a native religion of the kind 
for which I contends Their witness is enough for him 
in other matters, but as to this matter these witnesses, 
for some reason, are absolutely ignored. I myself have 
omitted the affirmative evidence of Mr. Oldfield and Mr, 
Foelache as to religion, because 1 tlmik it contaruinatedp 
although in part corroborated. But my witneeses, all 
cited for other points by Mr- Frazer^ are not even mentioned 
on the point where, if their reports be eorreet^ they seem 
rather to in valid ate his central yieor}*^ — that religion was 
invented in the despair of magic. 

I * f iabof'Et Ghj^ai ' m B^JbrwdC'j 1&97| pu TS 
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As to that despair, it does not exist. The mligions 
of Babylon, Greece, and Egypt lived side by side with 
superabundant magic. The Australians, when their 
magic fails, merely say that some other*black fellow 
is working stronger counter-magic.’ 

However, that is a different question. The question at 
present is. Why does Mr. Fraaer not cite and confute the 
evidence of witnesses, whom he quotes on other points, 
evidence fatal to his theory ? TMiy does he ignore it ? 
Among so many witnesses, distrustfnl of facts that 
surprise them, anxious to explain by borrowing, all 
cannot be biassed. If they were, why is not the testi¬ 
mony of witnesses with the opposite bias also discredited 
or ignored? ^Tiy is it welcomed? Mr. Frazer prefers 
the opinion of Mr. Siebert, a German missionary, that the 
Dieri propitiate ancestral spirits, to the opinion of Mr. 
Gason, that the being of their belief is a good spirit who 
B^e them. I do not know which of these gentlemen is 
right; possibly both views are held by different native 
informants. But Mr. Siebert 's ancestral spirits come 
through Mr. Fisou, who says : ■ The more I learn about 
savage tribes, the more I am convinced that among them 
ancestors grow into Gods ’—so natiiral a process where 
the names of the dead are tabooed ! 

* Oh no, we ooTe? mantloD Ihein. 

Their Dianes niiFor hcuiL' 

So they ’grew in to gods I Mr. Fieon is a Spencerian ; 
so, for all that I know, may Mr. Siebert be. If so, both 
have a theory and a bias, yet they are cited. It is only 
witnesses who hold that the Australians, certainly not. 
as a rule, ancestor worshippers, believe in a kind of god] 
who are not deemed worthy of mention on this point' 
though quite trustworthy on other points. 

' <r. A.L IV, 4. 
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I cannot uDderBtand this method. The historian haa 
a theory. He searches for contradictory facts. The 
chemiat or bi^ologiat does not fail to mention facts hostile 
to bis theory* 

We are not asking Mr. Frazer to accept the testimony 
of Mr. Howittp Mr. Cameron, Mr* Kidley^ Mr, Green way^ 
Mr. Gason^ Mr. Hale, Archdeacon Giinther, the Benedic- 
tines of Nursiap Mr. Daw'soa, Mr, EyrSp Mr. Bothp Mca, 
Langloh Parker; or to accept the opinion of Waitss, Mr. 
Howitt> and others as to im borrowed AustraJlan religion. 
Their testimony may be erroneous; Tsrhen it is proved 
erroneons I shall abandon it. But perhape anthropologists 
may be allowed to becimous as to the reasons for which 
this and similar testimony is ignored. The reason cannot 
be that there is contradictory e’^ddeuce^ for some observers 
deny magic to the tribes whom they know+^ Yet Mr. 


* Td be troa mj own I not* a faw pquuta in Mr, 

Au^tnlUn pabliihed by him in J. A. L, NdTemBar 1S94. 

Mr. Gmod, U 1 witneaAp uyi ttuiL Lfad Dieri thLnfe adOie Bgiila 

tom into Did tress or rocki, qr *aa breith SHrend to Ihd bniyeiu/ 
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Ths etAtidQ rcLRstfir at Pira-EU^e Creek denies that mp^c ‘srJjtla in uiy 
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Fmaer has no doubt as to the prevalence of nxagic, ihongh. 
one of his witnesses, Mr, Foelsche, gives no magic, but gives 
religion. ' Whether viewed as gods or devils,' Mr, Frazer 
says of Sonth-East Australian beings, * it does not seem that 
these spirits were ever worshipped/ He has ignored the 
evidence that they are worshipped (if the rights of the 
Bora are worship), but, if they are not worshipped, so much 
the worse for his theory, Gods, in his theory, were in vented 
just to be worshipped. * To these mighty beings .... 
man now addressed himself .... beseeching them of 
their mercy to furnish him with all good thingE , . . / i 
As against the correctness of my witiicasee I only 
know the mass of evidence by white observers who have 
detected no religion among these savages. But I do not 
necessarily accept the negative evidence, because the 
beliefs are reported, by the affirmative witneases, to be 
guarded with the utmost secrecy.® It is not every 
inquirer who has the power of eliciting beliefs which, for 
many reasons, are jealously guarded. Many Englishmen 
or Lowlanders are unable to extract legends of fairies, 
ghosts, and second-sight from Gaelic Highlanders. On 
the other hand, they are kind enough to communicate to 
me plenty of their folk-lore. ‘ The Urkus were very shy 
and frightened when asked about their religion,' says Mr. 
Po^ Hennessy in bis ' Kotes on the Jukos and other 
Tribes of the Middle Benffl ' (1898).* 

Thus I prefer the affirmative evidence of Europeans 
who have won the confidence of the Australians, and 
have been initiated, to the denials of observers less 

Mr. FwJkIm ‘ kiKVWa of n* bugiB or witahcnil pmetifcd' (p. 1^1. 
The bUcki beliave that aft« aealh iheir s«tiie 'fni up tipj then point 
•kjwirda (p. ISWJ. 

‘ 0, B. i. 7a, not* i. 77. 
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fortuii;Ato. As for their theory that the religious practices^ 
if they exist, are borrowed from Chriatiaiia, I Imve stated 
my caae in (he preceding essay^ There could be no 
atroiiger evideiico than the absence of prayer that the 
Aufitralian religion is not borrowed. 

This argument ought especially lo appeal to Mr* Fra^ern 
His dehnitioD of religion is that ol Enthyphro, in the 
Platonic Dialogne of that name. 

Sacrutes, Sacrificing is giving to the Gods, and piety 
is asking from them? 

Euthyphro. Yea, Socrates. 

Socrates. Upon this view, then, piety is a science of 
asking and giving ? 

Euthyphro. You underaiaud me c^pitaltyi Socrates. 

Mr. Frazer agrees with Euthyphro* But if we find 
that the most backward I'ace kn own to us LhEdieves m a 
power, yet propitiates him neither fay prayer nor sacnficCp 
and if we find* as we do, that in many more advanced 
races in Africa and America it is precisely the highest 
power which is left xinpmpitiaied, then we really cannot 
argue that gods were first invented as powers tvIio could 
give good things, on receipt of other good things, sacrifice 
and prayer. 

Sir Allred Lyall here agrees \sith Mr. Fmzet. “ The 
foundation of natural religion is . , , , the principle of 
Do ut des' (“ I give that you may give'), ' and the most 
Ingenious researcbea into the evolution of primitive ideas 
will hardly take ns beyond or behind it." * My ‘ researches" 
do not pretend to be " ingenious/ It la a mere question of 
facta. Have Mr. Howitt'a tribes the idea of a power, a 
very great power* which is interested in conduct, sanctions 
conduct, but is not asked for material benofita ? Have, or 
had* all the American and African peoples whom I have 
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cited a highest power often unconciliated ? I f bo, why did 
they invent these beings 7 Certainly not to play with them 
at the game of Do ut d^s. tet that game the origin of 
religion, aecotdmg to Sir Alfred and Mr. Framr, The facts 
maat be mentioned, must be disproved, before the theory 
of Do ut des can be establiahed. 

Even if we wcepted the theory of Euthjphro and of 
r. Fraaer it is beset by difficaltiea. Religion is the 
despair of magic, eaj^ the theory. Magic is fonnd by the 
highM minds to be a faiJare. Sain is not produced, nor 
stmsMne, nor food, as a result of magic. Consequently 
^visible ^wers, Mike himself, but far stronger/ are 
invented by man. They are immortal, and are asked to 
take man’s immortal spirit home to them.* Yet they are 
mortal themselves.* They are so dependent on man, these 
einga which ^ far stronger, that man actuaily has to 
sacnfioe his kings to them annually to keep these fat 
stronger beings in vigour.* I am willing to suppose, with 
1 Ir. Fraaer, a very gradual process of evolution in religious 
thought. Man began by thinking his own magic all 
^werful. He found that a failure,' and came to rest, as 
in a quiet haven after a tempestuous voyage, in a new 
system of faith and practice. ... a substitute, however 
pi^^oiis, for that - (magfcal) '^vereignty over nature 
which he had reluctantly abdicated.’ To be sure he had 
not abdicated, Greek and Babylonic magic are especially 
notorious. But let as fancy that man at large but 
ff^ually reached the conception of powers fiu- higher 
than^mself. They were very' limited powers at first ■ 
they helped him, but he had to help them, to the extent 
sometimes of kUhng his kings annually to keep them in 
health. This is Mr. Frazer's position.* But if our 
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Australian evidence is correct, this theory is baselese. 
That is why oor eTideoce catinot be neglected. 

It is another difficrtlty that the more man ought to be 
finding out t&e fallacy of magic, the less d(%s he find it 
out, Mr. Frazer chooses the Arunta of Central Anatraiia 
as a people wholly without religion, but nniversaUy 
magicians. I have frequently read the account of Arunta 
magic by Messrs. Spencer and Gillen, but I never found 
that it inclnded a belief like this; 'A man god , . . . 
draws his extraordinary power from a certain sympathy 
with nature.’ He is defined not as an incarnation of a god 
* of an order different from and anperior to man,’ but as only 
a superior sorcerer where most men ore sorcerers. ' He is 
not merely the receptacle of a divine spirit.’ We have 
just been told that he is not the receptacle of a divine 
spirit at all, and we shall take it to be so, ' His whole being, 
body and soul, is so attuned to the harmony of the world, 
that a touch of his hand or a turn of his head may send 
a thrill vibrating through the universal framework of 
things.^ . . . 

But you will look in vain for this portentous belief 
among the Arunta, who, not having found out the fallacy 
of magic, have not Invented beings superior to man. For 
this sorcerer of the very highest magic you have to go to 
the civilisation of Jap^, or to the peoples on the Congo, 
much more civilised than the Arunta.* These peoples, by 
Mr, Frazer's theory, had experience and intelligence 
enough to find out the fallacy of magic, and had gods in 
great plenty. But they have carried the belief in magic, 
in a magidan much superior to his neighbours, to a pitch 
infinitely beyond the Arunta. Yet the Arunta have no 
gods with whom to draw comparisons invidious and 
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onfaToumblo to magicmns ; they have, tt is said, no gods 
at ail. 

Just a» ma^o thaa reaches its highest iwwer, accord¬ 
ing to Mr, h razer, where there is most religions competi¬ 
tion (while the reverse shocild he the case by his theory), 
so religion Nourishes most in Anstralia, exactly where, by 
Mr, Frazers theory, the circamstaucea are most un¬ 
favourable to religion and most favourable to magic. 
Magic, by tbe hypothesis, mnat prosper most, its fallacy 
must be latest discovered, it must latest give place to 
religion, where it appears to be most snccessfui, and vice 
vertd. Yet Mr. Frazer assures us that in Austraiia magic 
flourishes alone, where every circmnstance demonstrates 
Its failure; and religion begins to blossom precisely where 
magic must seem to its devotees a relative success. 

Before examining this apparent inconsistency, let us 
note Mr. Fn-zsr's inadvertent proof that his irreligious 
Australians are religions. One part of the business of 
magic is to produce rain in season, sun in season, and 
consequently an abundant food supply.^ The Dieri of 
Central Australia need especially excellent magic. ‘ In a 
dry season their lot is a hard one,' Having no religion, 
they ought, of course, to work by more materialistic 
magic, like the Arunta.* But they, oddly enough, * call 
upon the spirits of their remote aneea tora, which they call 
Mura Mum, to gmnt them power to make a heavy' rain,' 
and then men inspired by tbe Mura Mura work magic, or 
pray in sign-language, as you please,* Now the Mum 
Mura, the rain-givers, by evidence which Mr. Frazer 
himrelf has published, is ' a Good Spirit,’ not a set of 
remote ancestral ^irits. The untness is Mr. Gason, 
■than whom ’ (says Mr. Frazer's authority. Dr. Stirling)' 

■ no imuj living has been more among blacks or knows 
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more of their ways/ If oil this excellent; eridenoe the 
AuetreJian Dieri call for raJti to a good spirit;, then they 
have religion, which Mr, Fraser denies. But if Mr. 
Siebert, a German misaionoiy, is right (and Mtn Frazer, 
aa we saw, prefers bis view to that of Mr. Gason), then 
the Mura Mura are only onceatra] spirits. 

Yet to demand the aid of reiuote ancestral spirits by 
prayer is religion. In fact Mr. Frazer had said of the 
powerful beings of the Southern Australians * it does not 
seem that these spirits are ever worshipped."' But prayer 
is worship, and the Dieri pray, whether to a good spirit 
or to ancestral apiritSi potent over the sky, and dwelHtig 
therein. If this is not religion, by Mr. Frazer's own 
definition, namely 'a propitiation or conciliation of 
powers superior to man, which are believed to direct and 
control the course of nature/ what is religion ? * Yet in 
Australia ' nobody dreams of propitiating gods or spirits 
by prayer and sacrifice," says onr author/ None the leiss 
they ^coll upon the Apirits of their remote auce^tors^ 
which they call Mura Mura, to grant them power to 
moke a heavy rain.^ Mter ceremonies magicolp or more 
prayers in sign4anguage, the Mura Mura * at once cause 
clouds to appear iu the sky/^ They see the signs which 
their worshippers are tnakiug. Here then we have 
prayer to * powers superior to man ^ (whether to the 
Good Spirit or to anceatral Bpirils)^ and that, on evidence 
collected by Mr. Frazer, occurs in a country where, 
fourteen pages earlier^ he had a^ured us that" nobody 
thinks of propitiating gods or spirits by prayer and ^crifice." 
Sacrifice, happily, there is none; the Dieri have not 
degenerated to sacrificing human victims like the Greeks. 

‘ B. Ir 79, note 1. 
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Xh6 5C6D6 is Contrsl AustraliAp where ^ the pJtiless 
SUD beats down for months together out of a blue and 
cloudless sky on the parched and gaping earth,’ Conse- 
quently rain-making magic must perpetually prove a 
failure, therefore, T presume, the Olerj have been driven 
into religion by discovering the fallacy of magic. This 
would be a logical argument, but Ifr. Frazer’s argument 
is the converse of what I suggest and contradicts his 
theory. He dubiously grants the existence of possible 
faint ‘ germs of religion ' ' in the Bouth-eastem parts of 
Australia, where the conditions of life in respect of climate, 
water, and vegetation are more favourable than else¬ 
where .... It is vi’Orth observing that in tlie same 
regions which thus eadiibit the germs of religion, the 
organisation of society and the lainily has also made the 
greatest advance. The cause is probably the same in 
both cases—namely, a more plentiful supply of food due to 
the greater fertility of the soil.’' Now, according to 
Mr. Frazer’s whole argnment, the confessed failure of 
magic is the origin of religion.^ But in Central Australia, 
where magic notoriously fails most conspicuously to 
supply water and vegetation, magic flourishes to the 
entire exclusion of religion, except among the Dieri. On 
the other hand, in South-Eastern Australia, where magic, 
if practised, is abundantly rewarded by more water and 
more vegetation, there these proofs of the success of magic 
are * probably the cause ’ of the germs of religion. But, 
by Mr. Frajter’B hypothesis, what must be the apparent 
success of magic in securing' a more plentilul supply of 
food' ought to encourage the belief in magic, and prevent 
religion from even germinating. On the other hand, the 
auecessful result of magic (for to what else can a people 

* 0. B. i. Ta, nete, 
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ol soroerers attribute the better food supply?) has been 
probably the cause ’ of the first germs of religion* How 
can these thiugs he ? 

All this tiiAe one tribe of Centra] Australia, the Arunta, 
remains resolutely godless ‘in spite of all temptations to 
join denotninetions ’ of a religious character* For the 
Arunta live in the worst country, the most rainless, and 
therefore their magic is most manifestly a failure* Yet, 
unlike the natives of South-Eastern Australia (whsre 
is most successful), the Arunta cling to magic and 
have developed no religion. If so, as of all rain-making 
magic theirs is about the most unsuccessful, they must 
be v^- stupid, or they would detect the failure, and fly to 
religion,' a <juiet haven after a tempestuouB voyage.' The 
Arunta are very far from stupid; they have the moat com¬ 
plete and adequate of savage metaphysics. If, then, they 
have not approached superior powers, in lace of the failure 
of their magic, it may be that they have tried and discarded 
religion. ■ Religion for the women and the children, magic 
for men' appears to be the Arunta motto: not so very 
uncivilised I This I sugg^t because Mr. Fiazet tells 
us that at the initiatory rites of the Arunta 'the 
women and children believe that the roaring noise' of 
the wooden slat, tied to a string and swung about, is * the 
voice of the great spirit Twanyirika.'' A great spirit 
{above all if spelled with capital letters) is catlicr a 
religious conception. 'This spirit, the women are told, 
iivea in wild and inaccessible regions* . * * Roth un¬ 
initiated youths and women ore taught to believe in the 
existence of Twanyirika.’ So write Messrs. Spencer and 
Gillen, our only sources.* 

A brief note is all that these inquirers give in their 
copious boob to the great spirit, ‘ This belief,' they say, 

' G. B. ui. 424* » BltUiEicj cf Crntrai Australia, p. 346, ncrlo 1. 
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' is fnndjuacntally tlie mine as that found in all Aufitmlian 
tribes.’ Now in the tribes reported on by Mr. Howitt, 
the ^irit whose voice is the sound of the slat or bull 
roarer called the twadan, and by other naifies, is the son 
or other deputy of Boiame, or some such powerful good 
being, Mungan-ngaur, PirmeheaU Bunjil, Noorele, or by 
whatever style be may be called. One of his duties is to 
superinteud the Bora, or mysteries of the tribes. The 
Wiraijuri believe that their type of Twanyirika was 
destroyed, for mlscouduct, by his superior, Baiame. This 
sinful great spirit was called Daraniulnn, but in other 
tribes Daramnlun is apparently the superior, and goes on 
existing. He is, says Mr. Howitt,' the Great Master,’ ' the 
Father,’ the sky dweller, the iiistitutor of society, the power 
whose voice ‘caJk to the rain to fall and make the grass 
green.’ He is the moral being for whom ' the boys are 
m^e so that Daramulun likes them '*-a process involving 
cries of nga (‘good so says Mr. Howitt. His attributes 
and powers (where he is supreme) ‘ are precisely those of 
Baiame,' who, by Mr. Itidley and many others, is spoken 
of as a maker, if I may not say creator. It was in 1854 , 
two years before publishing his ' Gurre Kamiiaroi ’ (in 
which ‘Baiame’ was used for ‘God*), that Mr. Eidlcy 
asked a Kamilaioi man, *]>o you know Baiame ?’ He 
said, Kaviiil zaia zummi Saiame, zaia TPimizffaida (' I 
have not seen Baiame; I have heard, or peitseived him. 
They hear him in the thunder'). Among this tribe 
Doramulun was not the superior; he was ‘author of 
disease and medical skiU, of mischief and wisdom also; 
he appears in the form of a serpent at their assemblies,* 
tike Asclepius and the American Hobamok.’ Though 
Mr. Ridley is a missionary, I venture to cite him, because 


* 1873, []|]. pp, 44J iJis 

ui Arber’e Capfiain SmM, p. 71^, 
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his e^dence goes back oearly afty years, to a time when 
the Hseka had less oontaet with Etiropeaas, Horeover, 
Mr, Eidley is corroborated by Mr. Howitt and other’ 
kymeti, while Mr. Fraser avea prefers the evidenoe of a 
German missionary to that of Mr. Gason. a lay English- 
man of the greatest experience- Mr. Howitt finds, amon« 
he Knraai, Tundnn as the patron of the mysteries and 
the bttl] roarer, like Twanyirika. In Mr. Manning's 

n t ^ wme r6h is taken by Moodgeegally, under the 
concFol of Boyma. 

We have thus five or six parallels to the Twanyirika 
of the godless Amuta, and all are subordinate to a higher 
power. If then, as Messrs. Spencer and Gillen tell ns 
the behef in the Arunte Twanyirika, the great spirit, 
IS fondamantally the same as that found in all the 
Australian tribes,’ Twanyirika ought to hs.ve a much 

more powerful benevolent superior. In that case the 
Arcnta would 

Ificliae to ihlhk ii 1 god, 

Or tomeUiiii^ xttjf Uke 


^ If so. as they do not propitiate him, 

they id not conceive him as a partner in the game of 
0 But OUT only witnesses. Mess™. Spencer 

about Tivauyirika. 
th f “ superior, and I assume 

Mumbo J^bo, or bogle, devised by the men to keep the 
women and children in order. 

But in South-Eastern Australia (if I may trust Mr. 
Hoi^utt a evidenee, to which Mr. Frazer does not here 
allude} ie coimteipart of Twanyirika ia a mere servant of 
^ much higher being, everywhere caUed by names meaning 
our father. Therefore either ' our father ' Baiame" 

* • Thfr ThfMHj of Lofto-Gcd*/ jupro. 
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Mimgaxi-ngaDr,aiid the refttt have been developed out of a 
sportive bugbesor like Tvr'anfirika, or Twanytrike (if be 
really has no auperior) is a rudiiuentary survival of a 
belief like that in Mungau-ngaur, and his anbordinstej 
Tundun, In the former case Twauyirika, a genn of the 
more advanced religion of South-Eastern Australia, was 
not invented as a power behind nature, who might be 
useful if propitiated, as in Mr. Frazer's theor>'. In the 
latter case tbe Aruuta do not represent man prior to 
religion (as Mr. Frazer holds), but man who has cast off 
rdigion. But Mr. Frazer does not seem to notice this 
dilemma. 

The evidence for what most people call * religion' 
among the Australian natives is so far from scanty that 
one finds it when looking for other matters, as I am 
going to show. True, in the following report the religion 
does not answer to Mr. Frazer's definition, no powerful 
being is here said to be couciliatcd or propitiated; he is 
only said to exist and favour morality. But Mr, Frazer’s 
definition, if pressed, produces the effect of arguing iu a 
vicious circle. His theory asserts that powerful beings 
are only invented by man, in view of man's tardy 
discovery that his own magic is powerless. The invented 
beings are then propitiated, for selfish ends, and that, by 
the definition, is religion. 

If we produce, as we do, evidence that the belief in 
powerful beings has l>een evolved, and yet that these 
beings are certainly not propitiated by sacrifice, aud 
seldom if ever by prayer, that they are only won by 
conduct, and by rites not involving sacrifice, Mr. Frazer 
can reply, ' Perhaps ; but by my definition that kind of 
belief is not religion.' Then what is it? ‘ What else can 
you call it?' Its existence, if proved, is fatal to Mr. 
Frazer's theory of the origin of religion in the despair of 
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tlifi fftit^fnl of £l]$ bfilifif of whlcH 1 fipc&lc 
do not Dsually implore the god to do for them what magic 
has failed to do* Their belief satisfies their spcenlative 
and moral needs: it does not exist to supply their 
temporal wants. Yet it is none the less, but much the 
more, a religion on that acoount, except by Mr. Fraser's 
definition. If religion is to bo defined as he defines it, * a 
propiliatioQ or conciliation of powers superior to man,’ 
and so on, religion can only have arisen as it does in liis 
theory-, setting aside a supernormal revelation. But if 
we do not deny the name of religion to the speculative 
belief in a power superior to man, and to the moral belief 
that he lends a supemormai sanction to conduct, and to 
the emotional belief that he loves his children, then the 
belief is religion, but something other than religion as 
defined by Mr. Frazer. Nobody will deny the name of 
religion to such a belief. Mr. Pra^j^r says: ‘ I would ask 
those who dissent from my conclusions to make sure tha t 
they mean the same thing by religion that I do; for other¬ 
wise the dlFccence between us may be more apparent 
than * 

I mean by rdigion what Mr. Fmzer means—and more. 
The conciliation of higher powers by prayer and sacrifice 
is religion, but it need not be the whole of religion. The 
l>eHef in a higher power who sanctions conduct, and is a 
father and a loving one to mankind, is also religion ; few, 
if any, will dispute the fact. But this belief, if unacoom^ 
panied, as in Australia, by prayer and sacrifice, cannot be 
accounted for on Mr. hrazer's theory t that religion was 
invented, for worldly ends, after the recognised failure 
of magic, which aimed at the same ends fruitlessly. It 
is only by limiting his definition of religion, as he does, 
that he can establish his theory of the origin of reUgion. 

' G. 1+ siriL 
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It is only by omitting mention of the evidence for what 
nobody else can deny to be religion, that he can secure 
his theory. 

I return to my additional evidence for Austialiiui 
religion. As will be seen, it does not come within Mr. 
Frazer’s definition, bnt wiU anybody deny that the belief 
is religiotis? The evidence is that of Mr. A, L, P. 
Cameron/ and contains a brief comparative glossary of 
W'ords used by different tribes of New South Wales to 
indicate the same objects. Mr. Cameron had been 
iuterested in the black fellows since 1868 at least, when 
tlieir numbers were much larger than at present. He 
had seen gatherings of from 800 to 1,000, The tribea 
chiefiy in question dwelt along the Miunimbidgee and 
Murray rivers, and do not include the Kamilaroi, the 
Kuroai, and Coast Murring of whom Mr, Howitt speaks. 

As to religion, ghosts of the dead afe believed to visit 
the earth, and to be frequently seen. The blacks ‘ will 
often resort to peculiar devices to avoid mentioning the 
names of the dead,’ a practice hostile to the development 
of ancestor worship. No ghost of a man can grow into 
a god if his name is tabooed and therefore forgotten. 

' The people of all these tribes appear to have a belief in 
n Deity, and in a future state of some kind,’ The Wathi 
TVatbi call this being Tba-tha-pali: the Ta-ta-thi call 
him Tulong. Mr, Cameron could not obtain translations 
of these names, any moce than we know the meaning of 
the names Apollo or Artemis. The being ‘ Is regarded as 
a powerful spirit, or perhaps a supreme supernatural 
being. They say that be came from the far north, and 
now lives in the sky. He told each tribe what language 
they were to spoak. He made men, women, and dogs, 
and the latter used to talk, hut he took the power of 
• J, A- I, ISAS, pp. S44-3T0. 
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speecli from them* The Ta-ta-thi do not care to speak 
much ot Talongf and say that he does not often come to 
the earth. Although jt seems that in many of the Austra¬ 
lian tribes there is only a very dim idea as to the attributes 
of the Supreme Beicig and of a future state, yet in the Ta¬ 
ta-thi and its allied tribes there is certainly a belief not 
only in a future state of existancej but also in a system of 
rewards end pumshments. My Tar-ta-thi informant stated 
that one of the doctors ascended long ago through the 
sky, and there saw a place where wicked men were 
roasted.' 

Mr. Cameron, of course, had the strongest suspicions 
of a ‘ place ’ so ostensibly Christian. To this we return-* 

These tribes practise the Bom rites ot initiatory 
mysteries. If women witness them * the penalty is death. 
The penalty for revealing the secrets ia probably the same.’ 
Mr. Caiusrou, unlike Mr, Howitt, has not been imtiated, 
and docs not know the full secret. The presiding being 
(Uke the Twanjnrika of the Arunta) is called Thuremliti, 
who, I coniecture, is Doramulun m his subordinate 
capacity. 'Their belief tu the power of Thnremlin is 
undoubted, whereas the Arunta adults do dot appear 
to believe in Twanyirika, a mere bugbear of the women 
and children. The hull roarer is Kalari, or among the 
Ta-ta-thi Kalk [or Kallak]—that is to say, “ word.” ’ 
Concerning the instruction given to the boya, and described 
by Mr. Howitt, Mr. Cameron, not being initiated, gives 
no infortuatioD. 


I F^re^nLliftLejU]I ma.j remAik iliftt mLnj beSiefa JUi to tbs future ftiatfl 
on^iitt« in, ci3f aiu ODnnnndl hji, TiaionioP ^ doetnra * tWfc the Hides or 
ef A tribe, and by reports ct men gSvsn np far dsid, who feuover 
Bud narrile their piperienced, Th^ case of luiat li fmiliiif 

ta twim at Mr. Prewatt’i n/ M'erico. Tho tww relisifMi ol the 

Slutu is bnaftd on i eimilAr viEtotL AjithTopolE>R^ita ^ven elight 
AtMQtLCnii to tbcfi# cSrcuinstiknctet 
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Ab to the future life, Mr. Cameron received hie account 
from a tribeaman named Makogo, ' an Intelligent member 
of the Wathj Wathi tribe.’ The belief was that current 
‘before hia people came into contact with Earopeans, 
and Makogo expressed an opinion that, whether right or 
wrong, they would have been better off now had their 
beliefs never been disturbed/ Probably Makogo was right, 
The beliefs were in a futnro state of reward or punish¬ 
ment. European contact does not import but destroy 
the native form of this creed. 

The Wathi Wathi belief answers in character to the 
creeds expressed in the Egyptian Book of the Dead, the 
Fijian hymns, the famous Orphic gold talisman of Petilia, 
the Bed Indian belief published by Kobl, and to many 
other examples.! ^Vay of Souls, as in these ancient 

or savage beliefs, is beset by dangers and temptations, 
to which the Egyptian Book of the Dead is a guido’book. 
If any one desires to maintain that this Australian idea, 
held before contact with Europeans, and now to some 
extent abandoned after that contact, is of Christian origin 
(we know this argument), he must suppose that the 
Wathi Wathi adapted the Idea from our old * Lyke Wake 
Dirge: * 

Wliffti Brig o" Drtmd iff tfv& nal put^ 

E'nnj niiijbi uid kU. 

To Wbiimj Moir thou oosifftt at 
Ajid Chlilt teOBiTo ihj iffuJ. 

A weak point there ia. The sonJ of the Wathi Wathi, 
after death, is met by another eoul, ‘w'ho directs him to 
the road for good men.’ 

But the natives hod no roads, the opponent will reply. 
They have trade routes and markets, however, and barter 
of articles made in special localities goes on across 

* Ste mj ^odgm Mi/tliDtcff!/, tnd intiodiuetlan to my /f0M«nc 
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hundreds of milea of coontryLet uft allow that the 
Wathi Wathi may know a clean path or track from a 
dirty one* 

The soul meets a dirty and a oleau path. The good 
soul, being instructed, chooses the dirty path: the other 
path is kept clean by bad spirits * in order to induce the 
unthinking to follow itp' as Bmiyan's Mr* Ignorance 
unwarily chose a by-path into hell* The soul nest 
mecta a ^voman who tries to acduoc him. He escapes her 
lures, and comes to two women who try to trip him by 
whirling a rope. One of them is blind, and the soul 
oTades her. Next cornea a deep narrow' gap, in which 
flames rise and fall. The good sou! watches the fall of the 
flamesp and leaps across ; there is no Brig o' Dread. Bed 
Indian souls cross by a log which nearly spans the abyss. 
Two old women meet the good eoul^ and take him * to the 
Deity, Tha-Tha-Puli.' He tests the souTs strengtli andskill 
by making him throw a nnlta-nnlla. ^lATieu the Wathi 
Wathi see a shooting star^ they believe it to be the 
pafisage of such a nnlla-nnlla through spacer and say: 
" Tha-Tha-Puli is trying the strength of some new apirit.” 
The Bonl of a bad man, if it escapes the traps sot for it^ is 
sure to fall into the hell of fire. Many of the natives 
have had their beliefs modi fled by contact with the whites/ 
and 1 * feel doubtful/ says Mr. Cameron^, * whether the pit 
of fire was not of this kind> and questioned my iulonnant 
very closely on the subject^ but be assured me that there 
wTis no doubt whatever that the above was the exact belirf 
before the settlement of the country by the white men." 

It is the standing reply of believers in the bofrewing 
theory that a native^ cross-examined, will always agree 
with whatever the European inquirer wishes him to say, 

1 Edib, €£titrai Aborisw**, Spencer 

Bud GOIen^ 57^. 
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The natives examined by Mr. Cameron, Mrs. Langloh 
Parker, Mr. Howitt, Mr. Manning, and others were 
exceptions, They would not allow that their beliefs were 
borrowed. 

This particnlar form of native belief is exactly 
analogous to that of ancient Egj-pt, of Greece, of Fiji, and 
BO on: not to the doctrine of our missionan'es, The 
believers in borrowing mnst therefore say that the Wathi 
Wathi stole heaven, hell, and the ways thither from 
missionaries, and adapted them, accidentally coinciding 
■with Egyptians, Greeks, Ked Indians, Fijians, Astecs, and 
the rest, as to a gulf to be crossed, and temptations on the 
way to the abode of the powerful being and the souls of 
the good. The native provcurbial explanation of a shoot¬ 
ing star establishes, as historical fact, their belief in 
Tha-Tha-Poli and his home for good spirits. Mr. Frazer 
has six pages on beliefs about sdiooting stars.' One cose 
is to our poinL The Yerrunthally of Qneenaland think 
that the souls of the dead climb to a place among the 
stars by a rope ; when they let the rope fall, it * appeared 
to people on earth as a shooting star,’ * 

Now if the evidence of Mr. Palmer, in the ' Jouraal of 
the Anthropological Institute,’ is good evidence for this 
Australian belief, why is the evidence of Mr. Howitt and 
Mr. Cameron, in the same serial, to an unborrowed 
Austroliau religion fin this cose with Tha-Tha-Puli and 
his home for good sonls) unworthy even of mention ? 

Wc fall back on Sir Alfred LyallI think that one effect 
of the accujnniatioti of materials has been to encourage 
speculative generalisation, because it has provided a 
repertory out of which one may make arbitrary selection 
of examples and precedents to Guit any theory.’ ■ 

' C. B. iU IS-a*. »O.S.il.21. E.Paliwr.J'.A.y.iiu.&aK, 
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Here I haye tbe pleosnro of agreeing with this great 
authoritjr. Mr. Frazer has chosen Aqstralia as the 
home of magic, aa a land where magic is, but religion has 
not yet been evolved. As I have ahowtij in this and the 
preceding paper, there is abundance of evideace for an 
□n borrowed Auatralian religion. I ehaii abandon the evi¬ 
dence so soon as it is confuted, but I cannot reject it while 
the witnesses are treated as good on many other points, 
but arc unmentioned just when their testimony, if true, 
seems inconsistent with a theory of the priority of magic 
to religion. 

' By the concurring testimony of a crowd of observers,' 
writes Mr. Tylor,' it is known that the natives of AusttaUa 
were at their discovery, and have ever since remained, a 
race with minds saturated with the most vivid belief in 
souls, demons, and deities.' ‘ What can a young student 
commencing anthropologist think, when he compares Mr. 
Tylor's ' concurring testimony of a crowd of observers ' of 
Anstralian religion w ith Mr. Frazer’s remark that there 
aiv! ' some faint beginnings of religion ’ in Southern 
Australia, but that 'ttaces of a higher faith, where they 
occur, axe probably sometimes due to European inflaence,’ 
though the people, Mr, Tylor says, were in ail things bo 
‘ saturated with the most vivid belief in souls, demous, and 
deities '—‘ at their discovery' ? There is no use in building 
a theory of the origin of religion on the case of Australia 
till We are at least told about the ' concurring testimoDy 
of a crowd of obaervers/ That Mr. Frazer has some 
reason for disregarding tbe testlinonies which I have cited, 
that he must have grounds for doubting their validity, I 
feel assured. But the grounds for the doubt are not 
apparent, and to state them would make Mr. Frazer's 
abstention intelligible. 


> Cliliurt, L STS, 1ST]. 
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IV 

TUB OltlOlJf OJ? the CJ/EISTIAE FAJTJt 

Among the m&ny recent theories concseming the origin of 
religion, certainly the most impressive is Mr, Fraser's 
hypothesis as to the origin of the belief in the divinity of 
Christ, Unlike several modem speculations, Mr. Frazer's 
is baaed on an extraordinary mass of eradition. We are 
not put off with vague and uavouclied-for statements, or 
with familiar facts extracted from the collections of Mr. 
Tylor. Lord Avebury, and Mr. Herbert Spencer. Mr. 
Frazer does not col loci knowledge, as hia Babylonian kings 
are sussed by him to have been sacrificed—hy proxy. 
Xo Writer is so erudite, and few are so exact in their 
references. While venturing to differ from Mr. Frazer, I 
most often, as it were, make use of his oivn ammunition in 
this war. Let me say sincerely that I am not pitting my 
knowledge or industry against his. 1 rather represent the 
student who has an interest in these subjects, end peruses 
■The Golden Bough,'not os - the general reader’ doe*, 
but with some care, and with some verification of the 
citations and ftonrees. 

It ifi first neco^sary to static, briefly as possible, Mr. 
Frazer's hypothesis as to the origin of the belief in the 
Divinity of our Lord, or, at least, as to what be thinks a 
very powerful factor in the evolntion of that creed. 

The Babylonians, he holds, and their Persian con- 
qncrora were wont yearly, at a vernal feast, to dress a con- 
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deumed criminal in the royal robes, to enthrone him, to 
obey him, to grant him access to the ladies of the royal 
harem, and then, at the end of five days, to strip, whip, 
and bang him. The reason why they acted thos. Me. 
Frazer guesses, was that the condemned ms-ti acted as 
prosy for the divine King of Babylon, who, in an age less 
civiliBed, had been sacrificed annually; so Mr. Frazer con- 
jectores. The King was thus sacrificed as a being of 
divine or magical nature, a managed, and the object, 
according to Mr. Frazer, was to keep providing the god or 
magical infiueoce resident in him with a series of fresh 
human vehicles. It appears, or may appear, to be Mr. 
Frazer's opinion, though the point is stated rather 
casually and late in the long atgament, that the King 
himself was believed to incarnate a known and recognised 
god of vegetation, a personal principle of vegetable life. 
The King’s prosy, therefore, the condemned criminal, ts 
sacrificed (by banging) in a character at once royal (as 
representing the King) and divine (since the Kingincamates 
a god). All this occurs, by one of the theories advanced, 
at about the time of year in which our Easter falls, at a 
feast called Zakmuk in Babylonian, in Persian (by the 
theory) Sacssa t a period of hard drinking and mtignlnr 
licence. 

The Jews, by the theory, or by one of the theories, 
had probably no such feast or custom before they were 
carried into exUe in Babylonia. But from the Babylonians 
and Persians Mr. Frazer holds that they probably borrowed 
the festival, which they styled Purim, and also borrowed 
the custom (historically unheard of among them) of 
crowning, stripping. Hogging, and banging a mock-king, 
a condemned criminal, in March. It does not appear that 
this man, in Jndtea, was allowed to invade the harem, for 
example, of Herod, as in the case of the PerBian royal 
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harem. The Jews also are coajecturfad to Lave borrowed 
a practice, presumed fay Mr. Trazor to have perhapB 
prev^ed at Babylon, of keeping a pair of coudeimied 
cnmmals. One of them was hanged; the other was set 
free for the year. The first died as an incarnation of the 
god of vegetable hfe. The second, set free, represented in a 
pseudo-resnrrection the first, and also represented. I under¬ 
stand, the revival of the god of vegetable life. The first 
man was called Haman. probably in origin Huniman a 
deity of the vanquished foes of Babylon, the Elamites The 
^□d man, in Hebrew Mordecai, probably represented 
M^ach, or Mardnk, the supreme god of the victorious 
Babylonians, Each man had a female consort, probably 
m Babylon a sacred harlot: Haman had Vashti, probably 
an Elamite goddess; Mordecai had Esther, doubtless 
Ishtar, the Venus of the Babylonian creed. These ladies 
do not occi^ in any account of the Babylonian or Persian 
feasts, nor lu the Gospels : their exiatence is a con|ecture. 

The vie tuns, as descending from the Babylonian and 
Persian criminals, who stood both for the king and also, 
at least in some parts of the theory, for a god of vegetation, 
were conceived of as divine. Since Christ, by what looks 
like a chapter of accidents, was put to death as one of 
these mock-kiDge. He inherited their recognised divinity, 
and His mission, which bad been mainly that of a moral 
lecturer, at once was surrounded by a halo of divinity. 

Such, in brief, if I follow Mr. Frazer, is the contention, 
which, I must repeat. Is presented as the combination 

of many hypotheses into a single theory, offered foe 
criticiem. 

To myself, after studying Mr. Frazer s theory with 
such care as it deserves, an hypothesis of its evolution 
presents Itself. Before writing the first edition of ' The 
Golden Bough (1890), Mr, Frazer had become acquainted 
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with n $t«ktem€nt which Dio ChryBawtom^ a Greek 
rhetorician of the first century, puts into the month of 
XhogeneB the Cynic, in an imaginary dialogme with 
Alexander the Great. In this assay Dioganaa is made 
to tell Alexander about the Persian custom of yearly 
dressing up a condemned criminal in royal robesp at the 
feast called Sac^a, allowing him to live ^ like a king" for 
five dayHp giving him the entrii of the royal harem, 
and then stripping, scourging, and hanging or crucifying 
him. The resemblance of Dio's words to the account of 
the Mockery of Christ is very remarkable. 

Mr» Frazer tella us that he saw ibis resemblance in 
1890, but could not explain it. In 1897 be became 
acquainted with a legend, written in Greek, of the 
martyrdom of St. DasiuSp a Bomau Christian soldier, in 
Mcesia (S03 a.d.>. According to this legend, Daaius w'aa 
drawn by lot aa the yearly victim who, the story says, 
was made to represent King Sattirnas, for a month of 
military revelry, and then was aaerificed, or obliged to 
slay himself, beside Saturn's altar, at the close of the 
Saturnalia. Dasius declined the part, and was put to 
death. 

Here, then, in Mcesta, if we believe the legend of St, 
Dasius, was a mock-king, personating a god, sacrificed 
to a god, and therefore hlmselfp it may be, regarded as 
divine. At the other extreme, in Jerusalem, was Christ, 
who* after mock royal honours, was scourged, crucified, 
and acquired a halo of divinity. The middle term was 
the criminal, w^bo, In the character of a mock-king, was 
stripped, scourged, and hanged in the Persian feast. 
There was no trace in Persia of sacrifice, of a victim in 
the technical sense, or of any halo of divinity. But Mr. 
Frazer wm familiar with barbaric kings who are or were 
put to death* to Mve them £mm dying naturally^ or after 
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a fixed tomx of yeat$. In his opimoji they nre killed to 
provide the god whom they mcartiate with a fresh vehicle. 
Combining all these facte, and strongly drawn by the 
resemblance of Dio’s anecdote to the narratives of the 
Crucifixion, Mr, Frazer adopted the argument that the 
crimmal executed at the SacEea, in Behylon, had once 
been, like the Saturn sufferer in Mceaiaj a divine victim, 
not at first hanged, hut sacrificed yearly, to redeem the 
life of the Petaian king, who in earlier ages must 
himself have been a yearly sacrifice. The di vinily inherited 
by the criminal from, that divine King was tiansniitted 
by a succession of executed makfoctorE to the victim of 
Calvary, 

The Ingenuity of the idea is nudeniable. But it 
appears to me that the author’e^ miud was througbont 
UJiconsoiously drawn to the Crucifixion. This attraction 
became a ' mental preposeession.’ In a recent work, 
'Fact and Fable m Psychology’ (Boston, U.S., 1900), 
Professor J astrow has illustrated ' mental prepossession ’ 
by a common and trivial experience, A beginner in the 
art of bicycling is unconsciously draaii into collision with 
every obstacle on the road which his conscious self is 
doing its best to avoid. 

In the same way, I fancy, our author’s mind was led 
straight to an explanation of the halo of divinity round the 
Cross, instead of to w'hat was needed first, an explanation of 
the Persian custom, isolated, and examined only in the light 
of its attendant ciiemustances, as desciihe^l in our very 
scan ty information. Had our author examined the circum¬ 
stances of the Persian custom wdth an intellect unattracted 
by the hope of throwing new light on the Crucifixion, and 
miinfitienced by a tendency to find gods of vegetation almost 
everywhere, he would have found, I think, that they admit of 
being accounted for in a simple manner, granting that our 
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inlomintion is true. There wag, as lar afi we are infenned, 
no sacrifice at the Sacfea^ and ia that Fersian festival 
nothing neligiouB. The feUgious element has to be im¬ 
ported by aid of remote inference, daring conjecture, and 
even, 1 venture to say^ some disregard of documentary 
history* 

The consequence, as 1 shall trj' to show* h that the 
theory has, in the Bogient Moray's wordSv *to pass over 
the belhes ^ of innumerable obstacles, by aid of a series of 
conjectures increasing Jn difficulty. Thus the reader^s 
powers of acquiescence are strairied afresh at the inlro- 
duction of each new trial of his faith. If one stage out 
of So many stages of remote inference and hold pr^ump- 
tion is unstable^ the whole edifice falls to the ground. 
Meanwhile w^e shall have to offer a simple explanatiori of 
the circumatanoes of the Sac^an victim, only in a single 
instance demanding the use of one of Mr. Frazer's own 
conjectures»itself a legitimate hjpothesia. The remainder 
of this essay is concerned with an examination of the 
difficulties of his theory^ and of the * bridges of hypothesb/ 
by which the " yawning ebasms * are to be crossed. 
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THE APPEOACHE8 TO MM. FEAZEE'8 THEOEY 
I, the EVtSiDTION OF GODS 

Riteb so FesoaarkabJe as tho&a of tlie pair oI crimisaalfit 
i^Dppofied to have played their partg in Babylon and 
JeruBalenif each with hie female matep are not hiatorit3^Iy 
known, but are part of Mr. Frazer's tbeorjp and have 
analogioB in folklore, Inatitations so tmparalleled as a 
wholfip in our knowledge of bninan religion p cannot have 
been evolved e^tcept through a long aeries of grades of 
devdopment. Mr. Frazer traces these grades throughout 
the 1,500 pages of bis book. There are, in accordance 
with the method, large sections of the W'ork devoted to 
illustrative examples of matters which do not bear directly 
on the msin stream of the argument, and these are apt^ by 
the very abundance of their erudition, to distract attention 
from the central hypothesis. To that I try to adhere 
through its numerous ramifications. 

To account^ then, for these hypothetical rites of the 
double pairs of divinised human beingSi we are to suppose 
that, before attaining the earliest germs of religion, men 
w^e addicted to magicp a theory which ive have alr^dy 
examined in the essay ^ Magic and Religion/ They 
believed that by imitating the cosmici processesp they 
could control or assist them. Thus the Arunta of Central 
Australia have magical ritea, by which they assist the 
development of larvoa into grubs, increase and improve 
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the breed and reproductive ener^ea of kangarooB, foster 
the growth of edible tubers, and bring dovra rain. These 
rites are harmlesg, and involve no sacrifices, hinnan or 
animal, for the Amnta, we are to beUev'e, have no god to 
accept offerings. Bui as men advanced from almost the 
lowest savagery, they gradnally attained to higher material 
culture, developing the hitherto unknown arts of agricul¬ 
ture, developing also religion, in the despair of magic, 
developing gods, and evolving social and political rank, 
with kings at the head of society. In disgust "with their 
old original magic (by which they had supposed that they 
controlled cosmic forces and animal and vegetable life), 
they invented gods and spirits who, as they fancied, did 
really exercise cosmic control. These gods they pro¬ 
pitiated by prayer and sacrifice. But though it was in 
the despair of magic that men invented gods and religion, 
yet, as men will, they continued to exercise the magic of 
which they despaired. They persisted, like the godless 
Aruuta, in imitating the processes of nature, in the belief 
(which, after all, they had not abandoned) that such 
imitation magically aided the efforts of nature or of the 
gods of nature. 

Men now evolved three species of god, from one or 
other ol which descends the godhead of the Persian 
criminal, whipped and hanged, and the Divinity of Christ, 
Pirst, there were gods ‘ of an order different from and 
superior to man,’ Second, there were men in whom these 
superior gods became incarnate. Third, there were men 
who were merely better magicians than their neighbours, 
‘sensitives’ who trembled at a touch of nature, and at 
whose touch nature trembled.* It is not, in thought, 
difficult to draw a firm line between these two kinds of 

' Sp^MT ud QiUan, ltativ6s e/ Cmtnl /uctrojia, 

* a. S, L 80, 81, 
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mftu-gods, though magic aud religion overlap and shade 
into each other. The distinction of the two types, the 
man incamatiug god, atid the sorcerer with uo god to 
incarnate, is absolutely essential, aud must be kept hrmly 
in mind* Mr. Frazer says 'In what follows I shall 
not insist on it,’ on this essential distinction.^ Essential 
it is: for the second sort, the magical sort, of man-god, 
may, by Mr. Frazer's theory, be prior to sll religion. He 
is only a high kiud of sorcerer, ' a dealer in magic and 
spells,' The other kind of man-god comes in after magic 
is despaired of and gods are invented, I shall insist on 
the distinction. 

The growth of society was advancing and developing 
at the same time as religion and agricalttue. The original 
sorcerer or medicine-man, or magic-worker, through his 
influence on his neighbours, was apt to acquire leadership, 
and to Bocunmlate property, as, indeed, I myself remarked 
long ago in an essay on the ‘ Origin of Hank.' * In Mr. 
Frazer’s theory these magic-men Anally develop into 
both kings or chiefs and man-gods. I have observed 
that there is often a lay or secular king or chief, a war- 
leader, beside them. His position, if it becomes here¬ 
ditary, is apt to end tn leaviug the man-god-king on one 
side in a partly magical, partly religious, but not secular 
kingship, whence it may evolve into a priesthood, carrying 
the royal title. The man is more or less a man-god, 
more or less a priest, more or loss a controller of eosmie 
processes, bat is still a titular king. Of course all sorts 
of varieties occur in these mstitations. The general 
result is the divinity of kinga, and their responsibility for 
the lack of the state, and for the weather and crops. If 
the lack, the weather, and the crops are bad, the public 
asks ' Who is to be punished for this f ’ Under n constitu- 

* (3, B. il. 91, * Eluda A, h. 
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tion snch as out own, the pablic notoriously makes the 
Oovemment i^sponsible for the luck; a general electioD 
dismisses the representatives of the party in power. But. 
four hundred years ago, and previously, executions took 
the place of mere loss of office; the heads of the Boyds, 

of Morton, or of Gowrie fell when these nobles lost 
ofdee. 

In the earlier society with which we are dealing, the 
king, as responsihle for the weather and crops, is sometimes 
punished in bad times. The Ban jars 'beat the king till 
the weather changes,* elsewhere the king is imprifloned, 
or, in a more constitutional manner, merely deposed.* 
There are traces of actually killing the unlucky and 
responsible monarch. In Sweden he is said, in a time 
of public distress, to have been not only killed, but 
sacrificed to Odin. This is not, however, an 
statement. 

11. THE ALLEOBn MOUTALlT? OF GODS 

There were other magico-religions reaeons for killing 
kings. Mr. Friwer writes:»‘ Lacking the idea of eternal 
dniation, primitive man naturally supposes the gods to be 
mona] like himielf/ 

Here is, I venture to think, a notable fault in the 
ai-gument. Early men, contrary to Mr. Frazer’s account, 
suppose themselves to be tiaturaUj/ immortal. The 
myths of perhaps all races tell of a tune when iiAa.t h 
had not yet entered the world. Man was bom deathi^s. 
Death came in by an accident, or In consequence of an 
error, or an infraction of a divine command. To this 
effect we have Zulu, Australian, Maori, Melanesian, Cen¬ 
tral African, Vedic Aryan, Kjunschadal, and countless 
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other myths; not to speak of the first chapterEi of 
GenesisJ 'In the thought of imtnortality' early man ia 
cradled^ Hifi di^'ine beings are nsnaUy regarded as prior 
to and naaffeeted by the coming of death, which invades 
men, but not these beings, or apt most of them. 

Indeed, some low savages have not yet persuaded 
themselves that death k aatura!. ‘Amongst the Central 
Australian natives/say Spencer and Gillen, * there k no 
sneh thing as belief la natuml death \ however old or 
decrepit a man or woman may be when this takes place, 
it is at once supposed that it has been brought about by 
the magic indueuce of some enemy/ and it is avenged on 
the enemy, as in the biood-fead.* These Australians in 
Mr* Fraaer's opinion (though not in mine) are ^ primi¬ 
tive/ 

Thus, far from lacking the idea of eternal duration of 
life, ^primitive man" has no other idea. Not that he 
formulates hie idea in such a term as * eternal/ Mariner 
says, indeed, concerning the Tongan supreme being 
Tadi-y-Toobpp* ' Of his origin they had no idea, rather 
supposing him to be eternal.' But, in Tongan, the 
metaphysical idea of eternity is only expressed in the 
meaning of the god's name, ‘ wait-there-Tooboo.* This 
god occasionally inspires the How, or elective king, but 
the How was never sacrificed to provide the god vdih a 
sturdier ineamatioii, a process which Mr. Fraser's theory 
of the Divinity of Christ demands as customary* Being 
‘ eternal' Ti4i-y-Tooboo was iudepeuderit of a hirniau 
vehicle/ 

These facts must be remembered, for it is indis¬ 
pensable to Mr* Fraser's theory to prove that the 
immortals ate belkved, to a aufficiont extent, to be 

k Mudrm ^ of ihfr Qr%kt qf UeiiUi.' 
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mortaJ. Hence the supposed need of kUlmg divine kings, 
their vehicles. Primitive man, according to Mr, Fraser, 
thinks his gods mortal. But primitive man by his initial 
hypothesis had no gods at all. Mr. FraEer clearly means 
that when man was no longer primitive, he conceived the 
gods to be mortal like himself. I have elsewhere given 
many examples of the opposite belief among races of 
many grades of culture, from the Anstraliau blacks to the 
immortal gods of Homer.' The poiut will be found to 
be important later, and I must firmly express my opinion 
that, BO long os people believe their gods to be alive, and 
testify that belief by prayers, hymns, and sacrifices, it is 
impossible to argue from a few local, and contradictory, 
mid easily explicable myths, that these peoples believe 
their gods to be dead, or m danger of dying. Here, I 
think, the common sense of students will agree with me. 

However, as this general sjid pervading belief in the 
mortality of the gods is absolutely essentiaJ to Mr. Frazer’s 
argument, perhaps the point bad better be settled. As 
examples of belief in the fact that the god is dead, we 
have the Greenlanders.* 

The Greenlanders believed that a wind could kill their 
most poiverful god, and that ha would certainly die if he 
touched a dog. Mr. Tylor, on the other hand, tells us 
that to 'the summerlsnd’ of the Greenland deity, ‘be¬ 
neath the sea, Greenland souls hope to descend at death.’ 
Let ua trust that ‘ No Dogs are Admitted.’ This Green¬ 
land divine being, Tomgaisnk,' so clearly held his place as 
supremo deity in the native mind that,’ as Crauz the 
missionary relates, ‘many Greenlanders hearing of God 
and His almighty power were apt to fall on the idea that 
it was their Tomgnrsuk who was meant,' The Greenland 
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deity was nnborrowed; he * aeeiae no figure derived from 
the religion of ScimdinAviaii colouiate., ancient or modem.* * 
From Cranz's evidence (and much more might be 
cited) the most powerfuJ god of the Qreenlandefs was 
not deadp nor likely to die^ in spite of the apprehensionfi 
of certain Greenlanders, communicated to a person not 
named by Mr. Frazer, but quoted in a work of 1806.’ 
At the befit the Greenland evidence is contradictory; all 
Greenlanders did not agree with Mr. Fras&er's Greenland 
authority. Nor was the Accuser of the Brethren currently 
believed to be deceased, when the ancient folk-song 
assures us that 

wj UiB PbU^p dfftdp 
Thfl Deil'i d«id. iha Deil'e 

BdtdA &i.y Hifl D«Era dedd, 

And bniiEd Ln -Kirkcaldy'! 

Boma sa; baV riseo &RiiDr 
igiic. rE^en 

Seine my hfl^a risHii ag^sin, 

To dAnoo tlio Hfelnnd Lodditi. 

' Risen again ' he was, and did dance the Hlcland Laddie 
at Gledsmuir ajid Falkirk. The * Yolkalied * Bcientifically 
represents the conflict of opinion as unsettledp despite the 
testimony of the grave of Satan at the lang toun of 
« Kirkcaldy; like the grave of Zeus in Crete. 

Mr. Frazer, then, ought not, I think, to assume a 
general belief iu the mortality of Greenland gods in face 
of contradictory but uncited evidence. 

1, A North American Indian told Colonel Dodge that 
'the Great Spirit that made the world is dead long ago. 

■ Prim. CnU. U. SCSp 1S71; iL 340, 1873. la the ddilloii 1891^ Mr. 
T^loTj m ii£C4irdimoe with li!« pJlered dxopped hii denial oC bDfrimAing, 

and eiid tbat Tonaearsak wiu lnWr jdend&ed wiib Uie i cammttn 

TCdllU nf mJuioOATj teaeliin^t Jnftl Ai BiiBU Ql^flr Prate^ti^tim b^cazas, 
ia their bedm-T ^ idoli.’ 

* 0. B, B- 1- MeiiLflZi, Ouchi&kU der HaD^verK ISM, 1007, 

I. p. 4S. 
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He could not posgibly have lived bo loug as this/ ^ Now 
this was the ipse dixit and personal inference of a vague 
modem ^ North American Indian,* living in an age 
which p as Mr* T’raaer remarkSp must ' breach those vene¬ 
rable walls* of bclieh To prove his casOi Mr* Fraser 
needs to find «:!tamples of the opinion that the ‘ Great 
Spirit ^ was believed to be dead (if he grants that there ever 
existed an American belief in a Great Spirit) among the 
American Indians as first studied by Enropeuns, I have 
elsewhere argued that the supreme being of mo^t barbaric 
races is regarded as otiose^ inactive, and so may come to 
bo a more name and by^word, like the Huron Atahocanp* 

* ’who made cverythingp" and the Unkulunkulu of the Zulus p 
who hiK been so thrust into the background by the competi¬ 
tion of ancestral spirits that his very existence is doubted. 

* In process of time we have come to woridiip the spirits 
only, because we know not what to say about Uukulun- 
knlu.' * We seek out for ourselves the spirits that we may 
not always be thinking about Unkukmkulu/ ^ In the same 
way, throughout the beliefs of barbaric caceSp the com¬ 
petition of friendly and helpful spirits pushes back such 
beings as the Australian Baiame and Mungan-ugaur, who 
exist where sacrifice to ancestral spirits has not yet been 
developed ; and the Canadian Andonagui of 1558/ Thus 
a modem North American Indian may infer, and may 
tell Colonel Dodge* that the creator is dead, because he is 
not in receipt of sacrifice or prayerK But the cult of such 
high beings, where it existed and still existSp in North 
America* the cult of Ti^ra-wA with whom the Pawnees 

* li. L Oter Wild p. 11^ 

* Lc JemlS, dcS J^maliSr 163S, iCj 1C3I, p, IS- 

■ Cill&wftr, af tiw Aftwu^Ut VP- 

* TheTctn Sin^lariU^ d£ Sa Fmnci cJi, 11- Paul, 1B5S. 
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expect to live after death,, of the Blackfoot Na-^pi of 
AhODe, Okens, EiehtaDp and the restp proves belief iti goda 
who are alive^ and who are not said to be in any danger 
of death. 

3. A tribe of Philippine lulauders told the Spanish 
conquerors that the grave of the Creator was on the top 
of Mount Cabunian. So the Philippine Islanders did 
believe in a Creator. The grave may have been the rcault 
of the usual neglect of the supreme being already 
explained^ or may have meant no more than the gm%*e of 

in Crete, while Zeus waa being worshipped all over 
the Greek world. 

3- Heitsi Eibib, of the Hottentots, had a number of 
graves, acoounted for by the theory of successive lives and 
deaths. But so had Tammuz and Adonis yearly lives and 
deaths, yet the god was m permane^K^e. 

The graves of Greek gods may be due to Eubemerism, 
a theory much more ancient than Euhemems. People 
who w'orahip ancestral spirits sometimes argue, like Mr+ 
Herbert Spencer* that the gods were once spirits of living 
men* and show the men's graves as proofs; ‘the bricks 
are alive to testify to it/ But that the Greeks regarded 
their gods as mortal cannot be seriously argued, while 
they are always styled ‘the iimnortals' in contrast to 
mortal men; and while Apollo (who had a grave) daily 
inspired the Pytbia. Her death did not hurt Apollo. 
She was not sacrificed for the benefit of Apollo, The 
grave of Zone ‘ was shown to visitors in Crete as kte as 
about the begiiming of our era/ But w'as it £>hown as 
early as the time of Homer? Euhemenis was prior to 
our era , 

4. The Eg^^tian gods w ere kings over death and the 
dead, with tombs and mummies in every province. But 
they ivem also deathless rulers of the world and of men. 
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* If Ha rises in the heavens it is by tbe ’will of Osiris; if be 
sets it is at the sight of his glory/ *King of eternityp 
great god . . . whoso knoweth bumility and reckoneti 
deeds of righteouanessp thereby knows he OsiriB/ * 

This is a living god^ and Seb and Nut can scarcely die^ 
Despite niyth and ritual the gods of Egypt lived tiD they 
*■ fled from the folding star of Bethlehem/ 

6. As to the legend of " great Pan is dead,' in the 
reign of Tiberias, Mr. Frazer mentions a theor}^ that not 
Pan, but Adonis or Tainmuz was dead; he wae always 
dying. The story is prettyp but is not evidence. 

6, About 1064 A-D, there was a Turkish story of the 
death of the King of the Jinn. The Jinn are not gods 
but fairies, and we have heard of fairy funerals. 

7. Concerning *lbe high gods of Babylon* it is 
especially needful for Mr. Frazer to prove that they were 
believed to be mortal and in danger of death, for Dr. 
Jaatrow denies that they are mortal ^The privilege 
of the gods* is ‘immortality/^ But Mr. Erazeris 
.hypothesis derives the doctrine of the Divinity of Christ 
from the opinion that he represented, in death* a long 
line of victims to a barbarous superstition.* And that 
superstition was, in Mr. Fraser's conjecture, that a 
aubstitute died for tbe King of Babylon* and that the 
King of Babylon died to reinforce the vitality of a mortal 
god of BabyloUp whose life required a fresh human 
incarnation annually^ 

To prove the Babylonian belief in the mortality of the 
deities, Mr. Fl^RzeI: writes: ^ The high gods of Babylon 
also, though they appeared to their worshippers only in 
dreams and vision a* were concei ved to be human in their 
bodily shape, human in their passions, and human m their 

* HjimiB in MBEporD, dt BiRiJaiQ. PP- 
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fate; for tike men they were bom into the world, and 
like men they loved and fought and even died/ ‘ How 
many of them died ^ If they were dead in religione 
belief, how did they manage to attend 'the great 
assembly of the gods which, as we have aeen, formed 
a chief feature of the feast of Zakmuk, and was held 
annually in the temple of Mardak at Babylon ? * * Did 
Marduk die? If so, why is he addressed as 

0 nwrcKol MH wlu:i lorast to life to tHe 1 

M*tdak, KitiB ef beAvto sod «aiifa, 

Thu flpflll lifja Ii thin^ 

Th^ brtuth ot \m thJn^ 

Then Jtttorul tha dead to lite, Ibda biin^^ thingt to c^mptetcness (7) • 

SuppOBUigp that the Kiog waa fcally sacrificed 

to keep a god in gcx>d condition^why only one sacrifice ? 
There were at least ^ores of gods, all of them, if I under¬ 
stand Mr. Prater, in the same precarious eandition ol 
health. They appear, he might argue, to have been 
especially subject to hepatic diseases^ 

0 mpcreint tnifiltfifis ai hwen, m*y thy Hwr be 
eaya a hymn to Ishtar.^ 

Of course every cue sees that " thy liver ^ is only a 
phrase for ‘ thy wrath;' the liver {as in our phrases 
‘pluck ^ and ‘ lily-livered *) being taken for the seat of the 
* pluck * of men. It is manifest that the Babylonian gods 
are not dead bat living, otherwise they could not attend 
the yearly divine assembly^ nor con Id they be addressed in 
prayer. Moreover, if they could only be kept alive by 
yearly sacrificing their human vehicles, great holocausts 
of human vehicles would have been needed every year: 
one man for one god, and their name was legion^ 

* G. B. ii. S, 4, eitiflg h- W. Kinff, afid MythoUt^^, 

* G. a.iiL 

* JMJOWr The of Babyloi^ andAesyria,^. B07. Bcwtcii, 
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Once more, if men believed that gods could die, unless 
kept alive by sacrifices of their human vehicles, must 
say of the Greeks that they 

did not stliT>d 
OOiEioiulj to keep aiiviE 

their deities. Had the Greeks kTiown that this was in 
their power to do, then Apollot IHcuysue* Cronoa^ Zeus, 
Hermes, Aphrodite, Ares had not died* Yet die they did, 
i( the graves of each of these mortals prove the prevailing 
belief in their decease.^ Mankind, according to Mr, 
Frazer^ believed in * mighty beings/ " who breathed into 
man's noBtrils and made him live/ He implored them 
^ to bring his immortal spirit . « * to some happier world 
^ ^ « where he might rest with them,' and so on.’ 
Yet, * lacking the idea of eternal duration, primitive mati 
naturally suppo^ the gods to be mortal like bimsolf*^ 
Mr, Frazer has, we see, also told ua that they did not 
fadieve their gods to be tnortaJ. Probably, then, the 
belief in their immortality was a late stage in a gradual 
process.^ Yet it had not prevailed when the grave of 
Zens was shown * abont the beginning of our era/ ^ 
Man, then, believed that he conld keep one out of the 
crowd of gods alive (though be implored them to keep 
him alive) by sacrificing his rightful king once a year, 
thereby overthrowing dynasty after dynasty, and upsetting 
the whole organisation of the state. All this we must 
steadfastly believe, before w’e can accept Mr. Frazer's 
theoiy of the origin of the Nicene Creed. It is a large 
preliminary demand. 

The gods keep on being ' immortaJs,' and this wo 
must insist on, in view of Mr. Frazer's theoiy that man- 
gods who are slain are slain to keep alive the god who 
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is iucamatc in tbem, of which he does not give one 
example* His instances of beliefs thai the high gods are 
dead notorioosiy contradict the prevalent belief that 
they are deathless. And the prevalent belief regnlates 
religion. 

However, man-gods certainly die, and some South Sea 
Islanders—by a acientlEC' experiment—demonstrated 
that Captain Cook was no god, because he died w^hen 
stabbed, which a genuine god would not have done. 
This, of course, proves that these benighted heathen knew' 
the difference between an immortal god and a deathly 
man as well as did Anchises in the Homeric hymn to 
Aphrodite. 

in. liBLIOIOtrS BBOICIDB 

Peoples who think that all the luck depends on their 
king-moU'god (the second sort, the superior sorcerer, 
with no god m him) bold, we are to believe, that his luck 
and cosmic inSuenoe wane with his waning forces. 
Therefore they Idll him, and get a more vigorous recipient 
of his soul (not of a god) and of his luck.’ Of king-killing 
for this reason Mr. Fmscr gives, I think, one adequate 
example. Of the transmisdon of the soul of the slain 
divinity to his successor he 'has no direct proof,’ though 
souls of incarnating gods are transmitted after natural 
deaths.* 

Kow' this is a very important part of the long-drawn 
argument which is to suggest that Christ died as a mock- 
king, who also represented a god. First, we have seen 
that there are two kinds of man-god. In one kind a real 
god,' of an order different from and superior to man,' is 
supposed to become incarnate. The other kind of man- 
god is only a superior ' sensitive * and sorcerer,* 

> G. .s. )i- t ef- Hj. 
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Now Jesus, by Mr. Frazer’s theory, died as represents- 
tiye of a god, therefore as one of the first two kinds of 
maii'gods. But Mr. Frazer does not here, as I said, pro¬ 
duce one solitary example of a man-god proved to be of 
the first class—a king in whom an acknowledged god is 
incarnate—being slain to prevent his inspiring god from 
waning with the man's waning energies.' Many examples 
of that practice are needed by the argument. I repeat 
that not one example is produced in this place. Mr. 
FrazeFs entire argument depends on his announced failure 
to * insist on' the distinction between two sorts of man- 
gods which he biiuself has drawn.* So 1 keep on 
insisittig. 

Again, it hardly ba said that any examples are 
produced of a king of the second sort (a man-god who is 
really no god at aU, but a * sensitive/ sorceretj or magic- 
man) being slain to preserve the vigour of hk magic. 
The examples to be cited all but uniYaraally give no proof 
of the idea of preserving mank vigour Iroin the 

decay of old age. 

The casea given, as a mle^ are mere instances of supers 
anuuation^ It is possible (would that it were easy) to 
pension off aged profcaaors in the Scottish Universities. 
But to pension off a king merely means a series of civil 
wars. The early middle ages Uon&ured' w^eak kings. 
How tempting to represent this dedication of them to 
God as a mitigation of sacrihee I Kings, in fact, among 
aome barbaric races, are slain merely by way of super¬ 
annuation. Nay, the practice is not confined to kings. 
It in usual among elderly subjects ’ 

Let us take Mr. Frazer^s exoniples.^ 

» Thfl mortal* whij inooma'to god* wo oatalogoed in Op B. toT- I 
pp. 139-157. rCot on* i* mid Lo bo pat to deatbi- 
* aB.LSO.Sl. * e. 
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1. A CoDgo people believe tbet the world would perish 
if their chitome, or poatiff, died a natural death. So he 
was clubbed or strangled by his successor. But w'hat 
god is incarnate in tbe chitome? ^one is mentioned.^ 
The king bimseli ‘ is regarded as a god in earth, aud all 
powerful in heaven.' 

2. The Ethiopian kings ol Meroe were worshipped as 
gods, but were ordered to die by the priests, on the 
authority of an alleged oracle of the gods, * whenever the 
priests chose .* That they first showed any signs of decay 
' we may conjecture.’ * We have no evidence except that 
the priests put an ond to the kiug ' whenever they chose. 
And, for from alleging the king’s decay or bad crops as 
the regular recognised reason, they alleged a special oracle 
of the gods. 

3. When the King ol Unyoco, in Central Africa, is old, 

or very ill, hia kill him (an obvious reaaou readily 

occurs : it is the wives, not a god, who need a more spirited 
person), alleging an old prophecy that the throne will ptiss 
from the dynasty if the king dies a natural death. But it 
is not here shown that this king is a man-god of either 
Species; and the prophecy does not concern injury to a 
god, or to magical rapport.^ 

4. The King of Kibanga, on the upper Congo, is killed 
by sorcerers when ho ‘ seems near his end.’ So aro old 
dogs and cats and horses in this country, and peasants are 
even thought to provide euthanasia for kinsfolk ‘near their 
end.* If the King of Kibanga is a man-god, Mr. Frazer 
does not say so. 

5. If wounded in war the King of Gingero is kiUed by 
his comrades or kinsfolk, even if he be reiuctant. The 
reason alleged is ‘ that he may not die by the hands of his 

* B/u 23^. ■ G. B. \L 11+ 

* £rnm in Afimf p, 
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cQemies.’ Did Saul, Brutus^ aod matiy other warriors 
who refuse to Rarvi-re wounds and defeat die asmaa-godsV 
Is the King of Gingero a man-god ? 

G. Chaka, King of the J^ulus, used hair-dye, having a 
great averetoti to grey hairs. The Zulus, a warlike 
people, a'ould not elect, or accept, a greyhaired king, and, 
though I know no instance of slaying a Zulu king because 
he was old, IVfr, Isaacs (1836) says that grey hair is 

* always followed by the death of the monarch.' Even if 
an historical example were given, a warlike race merely 
superannuates a disabled war-leader in the only safe way, 

7. At last we reach a king-man-god in Sofala, who, 
according to Dos Santos, was the only god of the CaSres, 
and was implored to give good weather.’ A modem Zulu 
told Dr. Callaway that ‘ when people say the heaven is 
the chief’s they do not believe what they say,' * The 
SofaJese, or rather their neighbours, were perhaps more 
credulous; and it appears to have been a custom or law 
among them that a blemished king should kill hiniBelf, 
though a reforming prince denounced this as insanity, 
and altered the law. Wo are told that the king-god of 
the SofaJese -was under this law, and a neighbouring 
king (who is nowhere said to have been a man-god} was. 
But what god, if any, was incarnate in this man-god, if 
he was a man-god, like his neighbour?* 

* J3. L l&IJ: il, 10, 

* CdiiftWKj, ei/ AT/uuntu, p. 12^. 

* Here ilio fMtM qC Dof SadIqb sm In va|iiixi>e i, p, ISH we 

' Thft King of in Kubem tanks ^th tiia dsUj; ■ 

* Iho CKlfjisi juiknowledgo dn ether duJi Uieir mixqsjvh, uid 

to ttiil they addms thoH prAjers which dtllEr mtlGDi ate wq^X to pntar 
In tea™' (Dos Sintes, PinkertOT, Siri. 697, fcjj. If tha CaJTres 
hfl?c no godi, a god ai^uot be iDcamnie m th*ir Bat, rknwhBre 

in Dot S&ntcM (ii, p^ 10), there u un ' King ot QiiiteTB * (u in I. p. I6fi). 
Qattera ii no lodger i dbstnel, but we Md - cddUgoofi* lo the dmnaiM of 
the QdiEflfat ‘ m title like ' the lni»r in fact, u Doe Suntoi tolls as the 
QttitoTn II - the Eidg of Sorak.^ U Bofale mho known ta QuitoTB, Add 

H 
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8. The SpartADS were warned by on oracle agamst a 
lame kiog^ as the Mackenzies were warned by the Brahan 
seer against a of phyaicatly bleniiahed Lairds. The 
seer's prophecy was MfiUed.* We do not hear that 
the Spartans killed any lame king. 

9. The King ot the Eyeos is warned to kill himselfp 
warned by a gift of parrot's eggSp ‘ when the people have 
conceived an opinion of his ill-govenament/ His wives 
strangle him, and his son snco^ds, or did so before 
1774, when the King refused to die at the request of his 
ministers. To make a ease, it must be shown that the 
king was a man-god of one or other variety* He is, in 
fact, merely king while popnJart * holding the reins of 
government no longer than whilst he merits the approval 
of hie people/ 

10* The old Prussians were governed by a king called 
God's Month. *If he wanted to leave a good name 
behind/ when weak and ill he burned himself to death, 
in front of a holy oak. 

11. In Quilacare, in Southern India, the king cut 
himself to pieces^ before an idol, after a twelve years* leign. 
We are not told that he was an incamation of the god, 
if any, incorporated in, or represented by, the idol. 

12. The King of Calicut, on the Malabar coast, used to 
cut his throat in public alter a twelve years" reign. About 
1680-1700 this was commuted. If any man could cut 
his way through 30,000 or 40,000 guardsmen, to kill the 
king^ he succeeded. Three men tried, but number over^ 
powered them. Other examples are given in which every 

tfa« King of Soltlo u * ihm Qniteyi' I King of * ruiki vilJi tbfl 

dd^ tfcoagli tbi \im do deily (or tUm io rank wUh (iL ISS). But 

whsD tbe Qqiter* b«0OinN * Kiog ol BofiJa' {iL IChlho uvigliliDiiriii^ priuoD 
wlio kEJli htmKtf ii ■ tbo who nat ilid Iq ■ rank with deitj.* 

And Ek» Sanies ansnm np Uut tilo CAffre« hdttf « God, nnwmhfppod ! 

* pTvphm& of tho Broken 3^, Mndea^, Stirling. 1600. 
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regicide might become king, if he ooald, like Macbeth. 
It was held, at Pastier, that God would not allow the 
king to be killed if he did not richly deaervc it. These 
kings are not said to incamate gods. 

13. Ibu Batuta otice saw a man throw a rope into the 
air, and climb up it. Another man followed and cut the 
first to pieceSp which fell on the groundp were reunited, and 
no harm done. This veracious traveller also saw a man^ 
at Jav^t kill himself for love of the Sultan, thereby 
securing liberal pensions for bis family, as his father and 
grandfather had done before him. * We may conjectnre 
that formerly the Sultans of Javap like the Rings of 
Quilaenre and Calient, were bound to cut their own throats 
at the end of a fixed term of years/ * but that they deputed 
the duty to one certain family. We fltny conjecture, but^ 
considering the lack of evidenccp and the stories that 
Ibn Batata freely tells, I doubt! Ibup at the Court of 
Delhip aaw* cups and dishes *at a wish appear^ aud at a 
wish retire/ Bid the Sultan of Java incarnate a god? 

14. This case ia so extremely involved and hypo¬ 
thetical (it concerns Sparta, where I never heard that 
the king was a man-god) that the reader must be referred 
to the original.* 

Meauw^hile the list of inatances is nomerically respect¬ 
able. But are the instances to the point? Do they 
prove a practice of killing a royal man-god, for the 
purpose of helping a god incamato in himt or even of 
preventing bia magical pow'er {OTvvana, in New Zealand) 
from wamng? They rather prove regicide as a form 
of snperannaationp or as the result ol the machination b 
of priests^ or of public discontent. Above all, they do not 
demonstrate that the king is ever killed aa an incarnation 
of a deity who needa a sturdier person to be incarnate in. 

* O. B. ii. 1@. 


* G. R li. lB-24. 
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So recalcitraiit h tbe evidence, that of all Mr. Frazer’s 
kings who are here said to bo gods, or to incarnate gods, 
not one is here said to be pat to death by his worshippers.' 
An il of all his kings who are here said to he put to death, 
not one is here said to incarnate a god.* Such are the 
initial difl6cultiea of the theory: to which we may add 
that elderly men are notoriously killed by many sa\'ages 
]nst because they are elderly, whether thsy are kings or 
comKaoners. 

Mr. FraKer^fl point is that Chiiat died in halo of 
divinity,* visible ^ wherever men hod heard the old, old 
story of the dying and rising ^ But* apart from 
other objections already urged, Mr, Frasier's present 
instances do not contain one example of a ' dying and 
riaing god,' stated to be represented by a living man who 
IB therefore kiUed; even if there are one or two cases of 
a slain king who is a medicine-man, sorcerer, or cosmic 
gensitive. Thus the argument fails from tlie first, Christ 
is to be reckoned divine as representing a king who was 
killed m an incarnation of a god. Btil of regicide for this 
L'eason no proof is affordedp aa far as I can seCp 


IV. aitnuaia religious reoicipe 

Next we arrive at an absolutely necessary hypothesis* 
which I find it difficult to accept. * In some places it 
appears that the people could not trust the king to 
remain in full mental and bodily vigour for more than a 
year; he nee at the end of a yearis teign he was put to 
death, and a now king appointed to reign in his turn a 
year* and stifier death at the end of it. . , . When the 
time drew* near for the king to be put to death (in Baby¬ 
lon this appears to have been at the end of a single year's 

* 0. B. iL 8-24. » 0. B. til m. 


' 0-i3L L 1S9-157. 
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nBign), he abdicated for a few days, dadng which a 
temporary king reigned and suffered in hia stead.' * 

Later we read of " the time when the real long w$ed 
to redeem his own life by depniing his son to reign lor 
a short time and die in his atead/ * 

The hypothesis is^ then^ that at Babylon the king 
used to be sacrificed once a year. Later he appoinled 
a son, or some other member of the royal family, or 
some one else^ to die for him, while, last of ^ criminal 
was chosen. 

le not this a staitlmg hypothesis? Yet on it the 
whole argument abont the I>i¥inity of Christ depends. 
Mr. Fearer oYerestmiates human ambition. We wonder 
that Moray, Lennox, and Morton pined to be Begents of 
Scotland. Yet at least they had a faint chance of escap¬ 
ing death within the year. But the kings of Babylon 
had no chance: they were sacrificed annusUy. 

Frazer tie to suppose that any men of royal mce^ 
anywhere* men free and noble, not captives, not con¬ 
demned criminaJs, would accept a crown, followed, in 
365 days, by a death of fire! A child know^s that 
no men have ever acted in this way. Even if 
they were so incredibly unlike all other human beings 
as to choose a year's royalty, followed by bomiiig to 
death, how was the succession regulated? Even the 
primitiYe Arunta, naked savages in Central Australia, 
have a kind of magistrate, merely a convener, called the 
Alatunja, 'the head tuan of a locaJ totemic group.* He 
is an hereditary official, inheriting in the roak line.^ Does 
any one believo that a poor black man would accept the 
Alatunja&hip if he knew he was to be roasted, and so 
die, at the end of a year ? Now the Babylonians (or 

* 0. B. li. 20. i G. a Sli. 194. 

* Spanefir ind GLLkn^ Gtowrj, t.t. Alat^Ja and pp. ■&-11. 
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rather the Persians) ^\?ere infinite]; more cmtised than 
the Anmta. Their kings were hereditary kings. How, 
then, would Mr* Fraser's fiystem work? The king is 
Haciificed ^ his eldest son succeeds;; is sacrificed next 
year; they soou work through the royal laiiiily. Thus^ in 
Scotland, Damlej is sacrificed (ISfiT)^ Next y^ar you 
sacrifice the baby, James VI. Next year yon begin on 
the Hamiltons. Ch&talhemult lasts a year ; then Arran, 
then Lord John* then Lord Claude. Beginning in 1567 
yon work out that result in 1572 . Then you start on the 
Lennox Stewarts. You have Lennox ofiered up in 157B, 
his son Charles in 1574^ and by the end of the century 
you have exhausted the female and illegitimate branches 
of the royal family; You can only sacrifice males, and 
these must be adults^ for each sacrificed man, by Mr. 
Fraser^s tbeoryi has to consort before his death with a 
lody^ probably ^ a sacred harlot/ ' 

Mr. Frazer perhaps will say * these Babylonian kings 
were polygamouSi and had large families of sous/ But 
think of the situation! When the king comes to prcN 
tiding a sou as a substitute, to reign for a few^ days and 
be sacrificed in his stead, he may be a yonng king, just 
married. Even if he could count on a male bahy^ or a 
score of them, annually, they would he of no use: they 
could not consort with the sacred harlot^ which Is indis¬ 
pensable.* So^ after the young king is sacrificedj we are 
in a gnandary. We must overlook primogetuture, and 
begin sacrificing the king^s brothers; they vdU not last 
long I we fall bock on the cousins. Soon we need a new 
dynasty. Now' no government could he carried on in the 
circumstances imagined by Mr+ Frazer. The country 
would not stand it. No individual king would ever 
accept the crown* Human beings never had such a pre- 
* G- B. ill 17a. 


* JWi 
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posterouB institntign. Bntj if they had notr 
whole theory of the Cmcihxion is haselesi^^ for it all 
hangs on the yearly aaorihce of the divine king in 
Babylon. Where there is no historical evidence of 
annual regicidsp we mqst appeal to out general know¬ 
ledge of himiaa nature. The reply is that the thing 
is impossible. Moreover^ that saerihoe is wholly without 
evidence. 

The only reason for believing that the kings of the 
great Babylonian Empire^ or even the kings of Babylon 
when it may have been a small autonomous town, were 
eacrificed once a yeaTj is the famt testimony existing to 
show that once a year at a Persian feast a mock-king 
was hanged. To account for that Fraser 

has to invent the hypothesis that real kings, in olden 
timeSp were annually sacrificed. The only oorroboratioti 
of actual fact is in the savage instances of king kiUing, 
not annual^ which we have explained as, in most cas^^ a 
rude form of superannuation j m no case as certainly the 
deliverance of a recognised god incarnate in the king 
There are also instances in folklore of yearly mock 
executions of a king of the May, or the like, and a 
dubious case in Lower Mcesia. These do not prove 
annual sacrificefi of actual kings in the past^ if they 
prove- any Bacrifice at all. In these circumstances, I 
venture to hold, science requires us, if we must explain 
the alleged yearly hanging of a mock-king at Babylon, to 
look fora theory* an hypothesis, which does not contradjct 
all that we know of human nature^ For all of human 
nature that we know is contradicted by the fancy that the 
kings of Babylon were once sacrificed annually^ I shall 
later produce a theory which, at leasts does not run 
counter to the very nature of man, and so far is 
legitimate and scientific. 
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Mr. Frazer says that his theoty ‘ will hardly appear 
eTEtcaTogast or improbable' when w-e remember that, in 
Ngoio, the chief who puts on the cop of royalty one day 
is, by the rule, killed the next day.’ So nobody puts on 
the cap. And nobody would have put on the Babylonian 
crown under the condition of being roasted to death at 
the end of the year. 

If the theory were correct, the king incarnating a god 
would be slain yearly. But he would not like that, and 
would procure a substitute, who would yearly be aloin {a) 
as a prosy of the king, or (A) as the god of vegetation, 
incarnate in the king, or as both. Yet, I repeat, not a 
single instance has been given of a king who is slain for 
magico-religious reasons, and who is also the incarnation 
of any god whatever. The skin kings in the instances 
produced were, as a rule, superannuated because they were 
old, or got rid of because they were unpopular, or 
because a clerical cabal desired their destruction, or for 
some other reason t at most, and rarely, because they were 
outworn ‘senaitives.' We know scores of cases of god- 
possessed men, but none are killed because they are god- 
possessed. 

The argument has thus made no approach to Mr. 
Frazer's theory of the origin of the belief in the divine 
character of Christ and of bis doctrine. 

At this point Mr. Frazer’s theory toms from god-maa- 
kinga slain to preserve their mana, or cosmic tapportf to 
persons who suffer foe these kings. Not one single 
historical proof that there ever was such a custom is 
adduced. All is a matter of inference and conjecture. 
There is, we saw, a region Ngoio, in Congo, where the 
throne is perpetually vacant, because whoever occupied 
it was killed the day after coronation day—no substitute 

' G. B. u, 26. 
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IE Boggestedr and no one sits in the Sieg® PerilousJ 
There «re esaaea of ‘ temporary kingE/ as King February, 
for three days in Cambodia—the temporary king being of 
a cadet branch of the royal family, Ha is not kiUed. In 
Siam a tempomjry king for three days conducted a quite, 
or jocular pillaging, like out Bobin Hood in Scotland. 
This is an example of the Period Licmce ^'hen law is 
in abeyance, and the importance ol this period we sbal! 
later prove. The mock-king also ploughed nine furrows, 
and stood later with his right foot on hia left knee. He 
did the same thing on a later occasioUp and omene wore 
drawn from his ateadine^; he was supposedp if firm, to 
conquer evil spirits^ and bad another quite. In Upper 
Egypt a king of unreason for three days bolds mock 
tribunals, then is condemnedp and his * shell' is burned i 
probably^ os I eball show, to mean that ' the gambol has 
been shown ' and is over** There are two or three similar 
case^, and Mr, Fraser suggests that the mock-kiiig h 
invested with the *- divine or magical functions' of the real 
king. But the local Pacha, on the Nile, has no such func- 
tions, and his august repreeentative wears ^ a tall foors 
cap/ None are put to death : the Upper Egyptian case 
alone and dimlyj if at all, suggeets the proxy sapposed (as 
in Ibn Batuta's tale interpreted by Mr. Frazer) to die for 
the king. 

Next we approach instances of sons of kings who are 
Bacrificedp but these are cases of sin offeringg (as when the 
l^g of Moab sacrificed bis son on the wa!1)p and, even if 
the lads were substitutes for their royal fathers^ there is 
no presnmption raised that the fathers were habitually 
killed year by year, to keep their cosmic ra^ori unitu- 
paii^, or to release the god incamata within thenip a 
enstom of w'hich 1 find no example at all. 

1 o. fi.lL^e. * c?. a It so. 
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One infltance of what he conjectures to be a proxy 
sacrifice Cor a king Mr. Frazer finds in a festival at 
Babylon called the Sacfcsw^ To this return in dne order. 
We must first cicatnine cases of similar castoms^ or inferred 
customs, in Greece and Borne. 

Meanwhile we hope to have shown that Mr^ Frater's 
theory of the origin of the belief in the Divinity of Christ 
already rests on three scarcely legitimate hypotbCBes^ 
First, there is the hypothesis that kings were slain to 
release a known deity, incajmate in them, and to provide a 
better human vehicle. Of ttiia rite no instances w^ere given. 
Next, there is the hypothesis that the King oi Babylon 
was annually sacrificed, andsneceeded by a new king, who 
was sacrificed at the end of the year* Historical evidence 
does not exists and the supposed custom is beyond belief. 
Thirdly^ we are to believe in proxies or snbstitutea who 
die annually for the king. Of this practice no actual 
example is adduced. 

Here, perhaps, the reader may be invited to ask 
himself whether be believes that there ever was, anywhere^ 
a custom of yearly killing the king, the head of the 
stated If he cannot believe this, In the entire lack of 
proofp be may admire the faith w^hicb can move this 
mountain in the interests of Mn Frazer's conclusions^ 
For my part I may say that I was so hypnotised, after 
first reading through the long roll of Mr. Frazer's * sad 
stories of the deaths of kings/ that I could only murmur 
*But there is no historical evidence for the yearly 
Babylonian, or rather Persian, r^eides.' Then I woke 
out of the hypnotic trance; I shook off the drowsy spell 
of suggestion, and exclaimed ■ The king is killed 
annually I' Next, I asked myself whether mortal men 
would take the crown, and how the arrangement would 
■ Q.BAL24. 
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workp afld, Alas I H wa^ mj belief in Hr. Frazer's theory 
that was shattered. 

But the ^general reader/ perusiiig an argiuuent of 
1,400 pages, may fall under the hypnotic spell of 
nuiuerous " cosea/ though none are to the point, and may 
accept an hypothesis, however violently opposed tohia 
knowledge of human nature. To that teat we are, in a 
case like Ihis, compelled to appeal, however little we 
may value * commoii sense ' in other fields of apeeulation. 
Ours is the field of normal humau nature, motive, and 
action, in which every man may be a judge. I eaunot 
but think that the author of tlie theory would have been 
stopped by considerations so obvious and obstacles so 
insuperable. But first be had the remote analogy of the 
Aztec war-prisoner who peraonated a god, and to a god 
was sacrificed. That example is of no real serviced the 
man was a captive and could not help himself; he ivos 
not King of Anahuac. Moreover, he wras sacrificed: he 
was not pat to a death of special shame. Again, there 
the Saturnian victim, if we believe the legend about to be 
narrated. But he too was sacrificed : he was not stripped, 
scourged, and banged. Our anthorj however^ was 
fascinated by the Cross at the end of the long vista of the 
argument. In place, therefore, of seeking, or at least in 
place of finding, a simple explanation of the Persian custom, 
or leaving it unexplained, he accepted the impossibilitj of 
the annual regicide at Babylon, and was launched into a 
new wilderness of conjectures and inferences to explain 
the absence, in the Persian case, of sacrifice and religion^ 
the presence of a merrymaking and a hanging. 
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Y- THE 0ATURKAL1A 

We am next to look for aji historical case of the yearly 
sacrifice^ not of a kingp but of a zDock-king^ The argu¬ 
ment thus carricBiis to the Roman feast of the Batumalia. 
This festival (in late times held m December, 16-2S) so 
closely reeembled our CKristmss in jollity^ that Pliuy {like 
some of US) used to withdraw to the most retired room in 
his Laurentiue villa to escape the noise. Mr. Frazer 
does not remark the circumstance, hut In Rome before 
the Empire, or earliert the Saturnalia seem to have been 
a feast of one day only. ' Among oar ancestorsj* says 
Macrobius, " the Satiiruaiia were completed in a single 
day/ though he does not seem vei^ certain of his fact. Livy 
says: * The Saturnalia were Instituted as a festal day. 
After the time of Caligula^ the Saturnalia endured for five 
days, * precisely like the feast of the Sacoca at Babylon/ 
of which we are fated to hear a great deaL^ 

It would thus appear that the Saturnalia were 
originally a feast of one day, later lengthened to live days, 
and again to seven days. By the time of writers like 
Lucian and Martial the feast continued for a w'^eek, and 
Lucian represents Cronos (Saturn) as a jolly old king of 
uuraasDu.^ The rich helped the poor* people made 
presents to each other^ * a Christmas carol philosophy/ as 
Dickens calls it^ prevailed. The masters served the slaves 
at table] all was Uceuce and riot. Was candles were 
given as presents {cerea), like those on our Christmas 
trees. These cerea, according to Macrobias* w^ere thought 

‘ MBflTobJciB hfmaMUlf is an nether oE tlie fourth or Mih ciMiLuiy of mt 
«r4. Munbitiitr L K. ^ ; L[vy^ il. iiJ. 

* Onii^cini, Revu^ Phihto^, July ia07, ¥oL nL p. 149, titina 
MoniniB«np C.I.L. 1* p. sa7, iwid Slarquhanlt, lii/ sai. 
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by some &titiqviAriea to be snbstitutes for buman sacrifices. 
Originally, it was arid, the PeUagi, before migrating to 
Italy, received an oracle from Podcna: 

Tarpi wi^wrrt ! 

‘ Send a man to the Father/ that is, to the god Cronos or, 
in Italy^ Saturn. But, by a pun on the Greek they 
wem induced to substitute lights^ the wax candlesJ 

Now it is a really astonishing thing that, if actual 
human sacrihces were offered after our era, at the 
Satumaliar no Boman antiquary (and there were plenty 
of antiquaries) should mention the fact, while discussing 
the theory that c^rta were oommutatioiis of sacrifice. 
now and then, under the Empire a suiriTai or re- 
crudescence of human sacrifice was heard of in a mraJ 
district, the antiquaries would catch at it greedily, as a 
proof that wax tapers really were commutatione of human 
sacrifice, which some doubted. That rural recrudescences 
do occur we know from the receut case of burning an 
Irish peasant woman to death, to deliver her from a fairy.^ 
Mr. Frazer, however, believes that survivuls of human 
sacrifices at the Saturnalia did really occur. He is 
* tempted to surmise' that the king of the revels (who 
answered to our * Twelfth Night ^ ^ King * or * Queen of the 
Bean *} ' may have originally personated Saturn himself/ * 
la the following page w^e read that the Tictitn * cut his 
own throat on the altar of the god whom he personated/ 
The only known or alleged instance of human sacrifice at 
the Saturnalia foUows. 

In A.D. 303, when the persecution imder Diocletian 
began, one DasiuSp a Christiaii soldier, in Low er Mcesia, 
h said to have been the victim whom the soldiers yearly 

■ Bl4crpbid5, L tiL SI-33, 

* The im&on waa a mere ^ for wife^DAiirdor. 

■ a B. ill. PL 140. 
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choae for the mock-king of a monik, not a we«k> the 
Saturn of the occasion. Why a month, it the ancient 
feast lasted but a day, and, later, but a week? Alter 
being a mercy monarch foe thirty days, he should have 
cat his own throat at the altar of Saturn (K/>dyi>r, in the 
Greek MSS.}>' Dasius declined the crown and was 
knocked on the head, on November 20, by a soldier, 
apparently a christened man, named John. The 
Saturnalia at Rome lasted (at least nnder the Empire) 
from December 16 to December 2}1. Dasius must have 
been exeented for bis refusal, announced before his month's 
reign (only a week is elsewhere known) should have begun 
—on November 2S; if the regnal month ended on 
December 23. Thus the festive Satnrnalian kings at 
Rome may bo guessed to descend from a custom, at Rome 
unknown, but surviving among the soldiers, of killing a 
mock-king Satumus. Dasius was no slave or criminal, but 
himself a soldier. The revels of a month, in place of a day 
or a week, mast also, one presames, be a survival, though 
a day was the early limit. The date of the MSS, about 
Dasius Mr. Frazer does not give, but he thinks that 
the longest JfS. is ‘ probably based on official documents.' 
To the MSS. I shall return. 

The grotesque figure of Carnival, destroyed nt the end 
of a modern Roman feast which does not fall in December, 
is also a survival of a slain mock-king ' who pereonated 
Saturn; so Mr. Frazer suggests, though in ancient Rome 
even this carnival practice is to us unknown.* 

It will already have been observed that even if the 
Ramans were, in some remote age, wont yearly to sacrifice 
a mock-king who represent©! a god, they did not do so at 
Easter, sc tn the case of Clhrist, did not do so in spring 
and did not scourge the victim. Their rite, if it really 

* AnaU^ia Eii. pp. 5-16- ■ 0, 3, yt p. 143, 
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corresponded to that of the ^Idjers who elew Daeius^ 
began in Novemberp and ended in December, lasting 
thirty days, or. fsstfi Mucrobio, originally lasting one day* 
If the slaying of Dasins really oceuiTed, and was a anrrival 
of a custom once prevalent (as in ancient Auahuao)^ then 
the early Saturnalia lasted for a months from Novem¬ 
ber 23 to December 23 ; but Boman antiquarios knew 
uotbing of thia. The month date is remote indeed from 
Easter, so Mr. Frazer must try to show that originally 
the Saturnalia were a spring festlvah like carnival. 

To make the carnival and Satnmalia coincide^ Mr* 
Frazer points out that * if the Saturnalia, like many other 
seasons of licence, was always observed at the end o! the 
old year or the beginning of the new one. it mustp like 
the carnival, have been originally held in Febmary or 
Marchp at the time w'hen March was the first month of 
the Roman year*"* Thus, in conservative rural districts, 
the Satomalia would continue to be held in February, 
not, as at BomCp in December, though Boman winters do 
not teU ns so^ and thoagb non-lioman pagan peoples held 
festival at the winter solstice. The soldiers who kiUed 
poor Dasins vrere ultra-conservative, but they killed him 
in November, when their month of Saturnalia began, not 
in February, when, as they held by old usage, their 
Saturnalia should have been kept. The hypothesis may 
be stated thus: 

1. In rural districts * the older and sterner practice' of 
murder may long have survived.* 

2. In rural districts the Saturnalia continued to 
held in Febmary-March, not in December** 

3* Therefore the soldiers, who kept up * the older and 
sterner practice * of remote districts where the Batnmalia 
fell in February-March, killed Dasins^m November! 

* a. B. lU. p. 144. * Q. B. UK p. 142. * B- U. p. 144. 
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4. Meanwhile, so were the mral districts to 

Saturoalia in Febmaiy-Marcb, that the continued 
in these months under the Church and became our 
camivaL 

5. The eclectic soldiery in Lower Mcoaia kept up the 
old kilting and fuD month of revelry (though we never 
hear of a full month in older or later Borne), but they 
accepted the neio date, November (not kept in Borne) and 
December- thongh in their remote rural homes the 
Satumoplia were in February-Moroh. DoubtIe&^ their 
officers insisted on the new official date, while permitting 
the old month of revel and the human sacrifice. Tet, 
upparentlyK of old there was but one day of reveL 

But is the story of 8t. Daaius a true story ? The 
editor and discoverer of the Greek text in w^hicb the 
legend occura at full length, Professor Franz Cumont of 
Ghent, at first held that as far as the sacrifice of the 
military mock*king goes the story is false. I have already 
observ'ed that hir. Fmzer says nothing about the date 
of the Greek MB. containing the longest legend of Dasius. 
M. Cumont does. The MS. is of the eleventh century of 
our era, and the original narrative^ he thinks, was done 
into Greek out of the Latin, which rnay have been based 
on official documents, before the end of the seventh cen¬ 
tury * A.P-t by some one who knew Latin lU, -wrote execrable 
Greek, did not nadei::$tand bis subject, and W’as far from 
scrupulous. These sentiments of M. Cumont " set in a 
new and lurid light —as Mr. Frazer says of something 
else—the only evidence (or the yearly military sacrifice 
of a mock-kiug of the Saturnalia. Our author was un- 
scmpalous^ for he makes Dasins profess the Niocne Creed 

■ Later (Rnr. ds PAitoJ.* ixL St p|il. 152. ISS), M. Cmaadt il>t^ Xht 
Gwk nboul SOO^SOO b»AQ#9 ihm werv i,I|£q hj^^rEiheastdiu, in 
Xhi of the end of Hie vrarliL But jo wm Ln 1000 wi. 
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before it was maJe» As to the tbirty days' re^elp M. 
Cumont supposes th^ii to ha a blunder of our author^ who 
did not know that the Satunxalia only oeeupied a week^ 
M. Cnmont held that the king of the feast had not to slay 
bimsell, but only to saorifiea to Saturn; in faot, 
his commanding officOTj ask him, in the legend, 
to * sacrifico to our gods* whom even the barbarians wor¬ 
ship/ Dasius^ the MS. aays^ refused, and waa knocked 
on tho head by a soldier named John. ' John ' was likely 
to be a Christian, and M. Cumont suggests that the 
ignorant translator of the Latin took * sepultus est" (' he 
was buried ' by a soldier named John) for " pulsus/ or 
* depulsns est/ * ho was. knocked on the head " 

In fact the Greek translator of the seventh century 
retouched his Latin original d ptaisir. Human sacridees, 
says M. Cumont^ had been abolished since Hadrian's time. 
The soldiers, if they sacrifleed a mock-king, broke an 
imperial edict/ 

Onr evidence then would seem,, if M. Cnmont is right, 
to be that of an unfaithful and not very ecrupulous trans¬ 
lator and embellisher of a Latin text. He informs us by 
the w'ay that similar noisy performances w'ent on in his 
own Christian period, not in December, but on New Year's 
Day* The Saturnalia were thus pushed on a w^eek from 
December 23 j w'e do not learn that they were transferred 
to, or retained at^ February^March. The moral lesson of 
the legend is that we must not be noisy on New Year's 
Day. 

Thus M* Cumont did not at first accept the evidence 

^ IS-2S. Sg nlso t^inki M. Pura^ntac^p Phil. xd. p. 143^ 

notfi- 1. M. pArmestier ujt that va mmi eilhcf EcippoH ihci victim t? 

have Ik«ii bj lot a wbola mouth ia ndvADiw (of which I 

i Miii¥ ho-TB HD oiridC!ii{5e}p oit hIeb cut dDabt on tho wholo except 

the mcio mjLTtjrdcm BAAiiia. But the lotiar m^asam Mi Futuentier 
thinks tw flUtipticeL 

* Porphyry., ii. fiS j LHctontiye^ L 31. 
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for the annua] sacrifice of a tnock’king representing the 
god Saturn. But Pannentier suggested that an old 
cruel rite might have been introduced hy Oncntal soldiers 
into Mcesia (308 A.i).) thanks to the licensed ferocity of 
the persecutions under Diocletian. The victim, Dasius, 
was a Christian, and the author of his legend told the 
tale to illustrate the sin of revelry on Kew Year's Day, 
But what led to the revival of the cruelty ? M. Parmentier 
quoted the story of our Babyloniau festival, Uie Saceea, in 
which a mock-king was scourged and slain. This or a 
similar rite the Botiiau legions finally confused with their 
own Saturnalia, both as to date and as to character¬ 
istics. The Oriental soldiers of the Boman Empire 
imported into the army this Oriental feast and sacrifice : 
just as they brought monuments of Mithrs-worship into 
Mcesia. In an hour of military licence and of persecution, 
the cohorts in Mocsia may actually have tried to sacrifice 
a Christian private as a representative of King Saturn. 

So far the sacrifice is an'Asiatic importation, not a 
Roman survival. But M. Gumont, after reading M. Parmen- 
tier,returned from his disbelief in the veracity of the Dasius 
legend. He thought that the esteosion of the Saturnalia 
from one day to five days, after Caligula, might be due to 
an itnitation introduced by Eastern slaves in Home (an 
influential class) of the five days’ feast of the Babylonian 
Sacsea. But thirty days, as in Mcesia. are not five days. 
He also inclined to accept the recently proposed identifi¬ 
cation of the Sacaea with a really old Bab3'']onian feast 
called Zagmuk, or Zakmuk, and with the Jewish Purim, 
an identification which wc shall later criticise. As to the 
imperial edict forbidding human sacrifice. M. Cnmont 
now suggested that it had become a dead letter and 
impotent. In the general decadence of 803 monstrous 
cruelties fiouiisbed, and the Saturnalia were marked by 
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gladiatoria] combats. Thus, in remote Moesia, the half 
OrieDtal soldiery might really sacrihce a Christian ' for 
the safety of his comrades under arms.' 

So fat the sacrifice of Dasius looks rather like a cruelty 
introduced into decadent Borne, and at the good-humoured 
Saturnalia, by Orieutal legionaries, than like a Boman 
survival or recrudescence of a regular original feature of 
the Saturnalia. Tn any case the stripping and acouiging 
of the Sacflsan mock-kiug, his hanging, and bis aimnlfttfui 
resurrection (at which we shall find Mr. Prater mntn'ng 
a guess) are absent, while the date of the alleged trans¬ 
action (November-Decemher) does not tally with Pnrim, 
or Bastertide, or the date of the Soctea. The duration 
of the Dasius feast, thirty days, is neither Boman nor 
Oriental. Thus, far from illuminating the Oriental 
practice, the rite reported in Mcesia does hut make the 
problem more perplexing. The evidence has all the faults 
possible, and the conjecture that the Greek writer in¬ 
vented the sacrifice, to throw discredit on the New Year 
revels of his contemporaries, may bo worth considering. 

Perhaps 1 may hint that I think the historical evidenoe 
of the author of the Dasius legend so extremely dubious 
that I might have expected Mr. Frazer to offer a criticism 
of its character. The general reader can gather from 
the ’ Golden Bough ’ no idea of the tenuity of the testimon v, 
which, of course, is at once visible to readers of French 
and Greek. We address ourselves to scholars, and for 
scholars Mr. Frazer has provided the ncccEsaty citations, 
but my heart inclines to regard the needs of the general 
reader. (Cf. * Man.’ May 1901, No. 69.) 

VI. THE OREEX CBONIA 

Prom Borne we turn to Greece. Ctunoe, in Greece, 
answered, more or less, to Saturn in Borne, though how 
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much of the resemblaDce is due to Boman yamishing with 
Greek myth 1 need not here discuss. Now the Athenian 
festival of Cronos feU neither in November^ December* 
February, nor Marchp but in July.* Therefore Mr Frailer 
needs to guess that the July feasts ot Cronos were once, 
or may have been, a spring festival, like the carnival and 
like the Saturnalia, which (by another hypothesis) were 
arighuiltif in February or March, though oi this we have 
no proo!. Indeed, it is contrary to use and wont for a popu¬ 
lace to alter a venerable folk-festival because of au oihcial 
change in the calendar, li the Bomans for unknowns 
ages had kept the Satumalm in spring they would not 
move the date o! their gaietiee^ and cut o9 three weeks 
(or twenty-nine days) of their duration, because the new 
year was shifted from March to January. In Scotland, 
all through the Middle Ages and mnch later, the year 
began in March. But Yule was not shifted into March : 
it remained, and remamsp like the Saturnalia, at the 
winter solstice. 

Afi proof that the Attic feast of Cronofl (supposed to 
answer to the Saturnalia) was originally in springp not in 
July, Mr. Frazer whites: ' A cake with twelve knobs, 
which perhaps refcrried to the twelre months of ths year, 
was offered to Cronos by the Athenians on the fifteenth 
day of the month Elaphebolion, which corresponded 
roughly to March, and there are traces of a licence 
accorded to slaves at the Dionysiac festival of the opening 
of the mue jatH,' in the month of flow^ers preceding,* It 
was a proper season for licence. 

The possible meaning of the cake does not go for 
much, and Cronos is not Dionysns, There waa a spring 
festival of Cronos at Olympia, and Aug. Mommsen thinks 
that the Athenian Cronos feast was originally vernal, 
« o. n. m. 147. * > B. iiL 140 . 
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tbotigb Atheniun tradition thought it was a harvest 
feast 

The Attic customs, then, do not suit Mr- Frazer's 
argxupent J5iit he has another Greek instance, Sacri^ 
liceta called ^ kings ^ offered to Cronos, at Olympia, in 
springp an d why shonJd they not once have been sacFificcd 
like Dttsius, only in spring, not in November? This 
evidence is an inference from a presmned anrviva] of 
human aacrificc to Cronos, who certainly received many 
such offerings. 

We are not told, we do not knoiv why the Athenian 
Cronia were shifted from March to July, or when, but let 
no arbitrary proceedings of the kind prevent them &om 
being equated mth the Saturnalia, only known to us, in 
fact, as a December festival^ not as a vemai rejoicing. It 
is singularly unlucky that the July date of the Athenian 
Cronia does MJy with the June-July date of the Pcreiaji 
Saoiea, as given by Mr. Fraser (and probably given 
correctly) in his second volume.^ But in hia third volume 
he qwakes to the deBirablenesB of placing the Saciea about 
Eastertide, not in July, and so loses any benedt whiohhia 
argument might have acquired from the coincidence in 
date of the Attic harvest feast (Cronia) and the Permn 
Soccea as that date is originally establiahed.^ 

How deeply this is to be regretted we shall see later, 
for periods of licence like the Sacssa usually occur just 
after harvest, the real time of the Croula. Liberty to 
slaves of feasting with their masters was a feature of the 
baryest Cronia, as of many other harvest rejoicings.^ But 
the conjecture that the Grouiu originally were a vernal 
feast removes them from such merrymakings of harvest 
licence us the Soctea in June-July. On the other hand, 

^ O. liL 147, nthtc 2; 140, BOte 3, 

* G. B. u. a5S, 264. * Q, M, II 354, ■ q, ^ 14 ^^ 
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the coujectitire that the Stic^a were vcmal brings them 
into touch with Eastertidep and with the other conjecture 
that kings were once gacrificed at the coDjecturallj Temal 
Crouia, and so has its value for Mr, Frazer's orgumont, 

VII. THE SAC^A 

We are still ttying to find an historica] case of a man 
who is aacrifieed in the character of a god and a king. 
The argument next introduces us to the Sac^^ea at Baby¬ 
lon, when the mock-king was hanged, the Persian feast, 
which, &H we sawp M. Parmentier, following Herr Meiss¬ 
ner, IB inclined to identify with the ancient Babylonian 
Zagmuk, or Zakmukp and with the Jew iah Pudm. 

This identificationj this theory that Zakmukj, Sacieaj 
and the Jewish Furim are all the same feast. Is essential 
to Mr. Frazer's theory. Bnt^ before his theory was pub¬ 
lished, Meyer, in the new volume of his ^History of 
Antiquity/ had declared that the identification is impos¬ 
sible, philologically and as a matter of fact {Gcsckichte des 
Altertkum^). It would be interesting to know the meaning 
of the w ord fiaccea, or Sacea, or Sakia^ which Hyde tians- 
lates ^convivial drinking, drinking healths' {compotatio, 
propinatioy We rsniember the Persian butler, called a 
Sdhif in Omar Khayy^am; 

The Edki Uem Uifl bowl hu pDUrEtl 

51 jTUvda of cfhE<r ImblilBPif and will pour. 

If the wine-ponrer, the Sdki, of Omar is etymologically 
connected with the Sakiea, or Sacosa, then the feast means 
a wine-party^ The Gx^ks, however* connected the 
Saceea with the Sacee, an Oriental tribe of the great race 
stretching from the Black Sea to Dacia. Indeed, in 
Strabotimej the feasters at the SacaBa dressed as Scythians 

* Byie, Be lUL p, SC7. 
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(Sacue) ADd drank, as Horace tells tis that the ScjrthiaDs 
wore tJised to drink. This occurred at a town of 

Poutos, whore a Iqtc goddess, in Pentsian Anaitis, of the tjpe 
of the Babylonian lehtar, \vas adored. Mr. Frazer cTen 
coujecturea that her high pdest, or a substitute/ w ho played 
the King of the Sacaea/ was yearly eacrifieed here, perhaps 
as Tannnnz.^ No record of the fact has reached us. 

The in teres ting point about thie derivatioD of Saceea 
from the tribe of the Sac® is that tho festival was 
believed, says Strabo, to commemorate a great victory of 
the Persians over the Sac®. In preciBely the same way 
the Persian least of the Magophonia was supposed to 
commemorate a victory over and massacre of the Magi.^ 
Purim, again, was held to commemorate a triumph of the 
Jew^s over the Persians and a massacre of the Persians. 
In three oaae8> theUp Sac®a, Magophonia, and Purim, a 
feast which was a aeouiar drinking bout, preserve the 
memory of a bloody victory. I do not observe that 
Mr. Frazer notices this coincidence. 

But manifestly this kind of feast is not a feast of the 
death of a mock-king, still less, if possiblCp a religious 
festival of the death and resurrection of a vem^ gad/ 
Yet there really w^aa (if we accept rather poor evidence) 
not a sacrifice but an execution of a mock-king, a criminal, 
at the Baco&ai as held in Babylon. I quote our autboritic$- 
First comes A then® us, w'ho is w^riting about feasts of un¬ 
reason, at which, in various regions, tho slaves are ivaited 
upon by their masters.* He says nothing of the execution 
of a mock-king+ He remarks: * BerosuSp in the first book 
of his History of Babylon/* that on the sixteenth day 
of the month Lous there is a great festival celebrated at 
Babylon, w^hich is called SakenA* and it lasts five day a ; 


> c^. n. liL las, lai. 

» StTBtKi. p. 


* BuodalQs, UL 7S. 

* Albannui, x.iv. p. 6^9, a. 
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and during these days il is the custom lor the masters to 
be under the orders of their slares, and one of the sUvea 
puts on a robe like the king's, being colled Zogan^s, and 
is master of the bouse. And Cteslos also rdcutions this 
festival in the second book of his ** History of Persia/’" 
(Ctesios flourished rather earlier tbau Berosus, who h 
about 200 B.c.) 

Thus Atheuffiufl is silent about the ei^ccutiou of a mock- 
kiug, though doubtless ho had the book of Berosns before 
him. And Dio Chrysostom* who does apeak of the execu¬ 
tion, and he alone does so* says nothing about Borosus, or 
any other authority^ I cite the observations of Dio 
Chrysostom. He puts them into the mouth of the cynic^ 
Diogenes, who is lecturing Alexander the Great, to tame 
hia pride; and who tells illustrative anecdotesj some of 
them absurd, much as Mr. Barlow was used to instruct 
Masters Harry Sandford and Tommy Merton. Dio* then, 
makes Diogenes say that at the Saceea Hhey take one 
of the prisoners condemned to death and seat him upon 
the king's throne* and give him the king's raiment* and 
let him lord it and drink, and nm riot and mo the king's 
concubineat during these days* and no man prevents him 
from doing Just what he likeg^ But afterwards they strip, 
and scourge, and crucify (or hang* ixpefta^av) him/^ 
He dies, not as a victim, by sacrifice* but as a criminal 
by a cruel and degrading fonn of capital pimi^hment/ 

^ Dio, Onci^ui iv*, toL i. p. 70, Dindorf. 

■ Mr, Pmw, In ki« text, Attribatci tlifl dtAt«Jiient to E^i-Dsui, a 
Icuiiim priest irt nbgnt 200 In fiuat, We da not know Dio'j auUiaritj fpcr 
ihe tide fO. B. is. 24, onto 1), Mr. Fmzer lldinito this in bis hdL?. 
CteuA# mij nie'i soum, ot he may be inTentin^. On Ihe eibei- biuid, 
Haornbiue, a late Boman writer, days Ibat the Per«iaiu oaGci to * ai 

dne to Lbe ^e Ibe liTee of OgnideanLUd mm whom ttie Qreeki oUI ' 

(Macfobiiu, Bafum^iliat ilii Bat whal Zmm are the htfimed do not 

know; whelher the word meani {tiryaru^, or the Zunee at Dljmpla (Pan^. 
nias, V. axL ^; 6. B. ii. 24+ note 1). Moreover, Maerotins inny have drawn 
hii iflcto from Dia+ Bat Dio laja notbing aboot consHiratod men/ 
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According to Dio arty condemned criniiiial would serve tlie 
turn. Bat Mr. Frasier suggests that perhaps the profes¬ 
sion of wictim was hereditary/* 

Such is the story which Dio makes Diogenes tell 
Alexander, in a Imtnorous apologue against royal pride, 
* You will soon be growing a crest like a cock/ says Dio¬ 
genes in Dio's essay. I cannot think that evidence found 
only in a literary tmr /ores, and put into the mouth 
of a professed humouristp proves historically that the mock- 
king was actually hanged once a year, at a feast described 
by Athensousr Strabo* and Hesychins* w^ho never mention 
so strange an affair as the hanging. The reader will not 
find that Mr, Frazer suggests all thcae doubts. Indeed, 
the student who avoids foot-notes will believe that the 
tale of the hanging is * according to the historian BerosuSt 
w'ho*as a Baby Ionian priest, spoke with ample knowledge.' * 
Now* granting that there really was a yearly execution 
at Babylon of a ciimlnalp a mock-kingj why w^as he put 
to death ? We know what Mr. Frazer's theory needs. 
It needs historical examples of men w'hOp by hemg 
sacrificed as victims, obtain a divine charaeterp aa repre- 
sen ting the god to whom they are sacrificCiL The theory 
also demands that these victims shall be arrayed and 
crowned as kings. It is desirable, too, that they should 
perish about onr Easi^rtider and that they should 
be supposed to rise again. The solitary example of a 
SatumalJan victim in Mcesiadid not fulfil these conditions. 
He was axrayed as a king, indeed* and was sacrificed, if 
we believe the legend of St, Dasius; hut he was not 
stripped and scourged, and he died* not at Faster, but in 
November: if he had not refused the part thrust on him 
be would have died in December, There was no word 
about his resurrection. It was found necessary to suggest 
■ a.B.iil m * aB 
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that originaUy the Satamalian victim died in Fcbimry- 
March, bat this was not proved. 

The other historical case, the mock-king of the Sac»a, 
also does not folfi] the conditions reqaired» He is robed, 
and crowned, and acourged, but he is not sacridced. We 
have no hint of a resaiTectton , none of a religious chamcter 
attaching to the feast f none of a divine character attach- 
iDg to the victim. The feast is traditionally a revel com¬ 
memorative of a victory; the victim is a condemned 
criminal* As to the date of the death, Mr* Frazer has two 
contradictory theories. By the Brst (which is correct) 
the victim died probably in June-July (if not. certainly in 
September). By the second, the month date of the death 
is fi.ved (provisionally) in Maich-April. Let me add that, 
to suit Mr. Frazer's theory, the victim must not only 
have been divine at the origin of the matitntion, but 
must have been recognised as divine at the time of the 
Crucifixion of our Lord ; otherwise our Lord's death, in 
the character of the victim, could lend him no ' halo of 
divinity.' 
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VI 

ATTEMPTS m FMQVE TME BACMAN CElMmAL 
DIVINE 

A8 out Listorica] evidenee does not meet Mr. Frazet'a 
Deeds, as the Sac£caD Tictim is not regarded as divine, as 
he is no * ^'ietinl bat a criminalp as he is not sacrificedp as 
the feast is not rcligioufi but a secular merrymaking, as 
no resurrection is mentionedp as the historical date does not 
fit Eastertidep Mr. Frazer has to invent theories which 
will prove far more than the facts alleged by Dio 
Chrysostom, Berosus in AthenfeuSp Stmbop and Hesyohius ; 
or will prove that originally the facts were the opposlts of 
those historically recorded. 

Through hie whole argument Mr. Frazer seems to me 
to present two diatinot theories altematelyi aad only at 
the close can I detect any attempt at reconciliation. A 
third theory^ distinct from either, appears to ho rejected. 
Indeed, Mr. Frazer's task is not easy. He may say that 
the Saceean victim represents the kingp and that the kmg 
being, by the hypotheaisp divine, the victim is divine eiIso. 
But he needs, moreoverp a resurrection of the dead man, 
hence the theory that the victim represents not only the 
king, but a god of the type of Tammnz or Adonis. At the 
feasts of that god, a god of vegetable Ufe, there was 
wailing for bis death, rejoicmg lor hia resurrection. At 
Babylon this occurred in June-Ju!y. Bat there is no 
evidence that a human victiin was slain for Tammnz: 
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none that he was scourged and hanged How are the 
two theories, the victim as divine king, the victim as 
TammuKp to be combined ? Their combination is 
necessary, for the king is needed to yield the royal robes ; 
while Tammnz is needed to yield the lesorrcction, and 
the fast preceding the feast before Pnrim, a fast of wail¬ 
ing for Twnmuz. We hear of no fast before the Sacffia, 
but if Purim bo borrowed from the Sacfea (which is 
indispeusable to the theory), tbe Sacaea too must have 
been preceded by a fast, though it is unrecorded. 

Clearly the king theory alone, or the Tammuz theory 
alone, will not yield the facts necessary to the hypothesis. 
Coueequently the two theories must be combined. The 
king mast not only be divine, be a god ; he must also be a 
god of vegetation, a god of the Tanmina type, who has a 
resnrrectioa. Xow we have no evidence, or none is 
adduced, to prove that the king, whether Babylonian or 
Persian, was ever deemed to be an incarnation of Tammnz 
or any such vegetable deity. 'Without sound evidence to 
that efiect the theory cannot move a stop. We have 
abtuidance of Babylonian sacred and secular tests: not 
one is adduced to prove that the king incarnated any god, 
esi>ecially Tammuz. 

Mr. Frazer then, after putting forward alternately the 
king theory and the Tammnz theory, does finally, if I 
understand him, combine them. He talks of ' the human 
god, the Saturn, Zoganes, Tammuz, or whatever he was 
called.'' Thus the victim is the king, and we get the 
royal robes, and tbe five days of royalty. The king is 
also Tammuz (unless 1 fail to grasp the meaning), the 
victim too is Tammuz, and we get the fast (though we 
hear of none before the Saesa), the feast, and the 
lesurrection. But this is a late and rather casually 
■ G. B. iU. IBG. 
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introdnced theoiy, quite destitute of evidence as regards 
the king^s being recoguiBed for Tammuz. 

Previously, throughout two volaines, the victim had 
alUrnat^ly derived his uecesaaiy divinity from the king 
and from the Tammuz god. He derived more: as king 
he had the entrie of the royal harem; as Tammuz he 
was the consort of a woman, * probably a sacred harlot, 
who represented the great Semitici goddess Isbtar or 
Afltarte/ Hia union vnth her magically fertilised the 
crops.^ A similar duty, in the dream-time of Mr. Frazer^s 
hypotheses, had been that of the majesty of Babylon. 
^ Originally, we may conjecture, such couples exercised their 
function for a wholo year, on the conclusion of which the 
male partner—the divine king—was put to death ; but in 
historical times it seems that, as a rule, the humaa god — the 
Saturn, Zogaues, Tammuz, or whatever he was called— 
enjoyed his divine privileges, and discharged his divine 
duties, only for a short part of the year/ namely dve 
days, at the SacEcan^ 

The divine duties of the early kiugs of Bahylou (if I 
understand hlr. Frazer) were ^ to stand for the powers 
that make for the fertility of plants and perhaps also of 
animals/ Are we to conceive that these plearing exercLses 
with the lady of the divine pair w^ere al! the duties of the 
early kings of Babylon ? In that case, who carried on 
the civil and mUilary control of the Empire ? Of course, 
if the esjrly king did uoihiug at all but associate with 
^ the human goddess w^ho shared his bed and Iransmittcd 
his benefi(^nt energies to the rest of nature,'^ then he 
may have been a mau-god, a Tammuz, if the texts say so, 
and his substitute might die at once as royal proxy, to 
save the king's life, and al^ as Tammuz. Moreover^ it 
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would Dot matter a pm's /ee whetber sach a king died or 
Dot. Only, no maD could take the billet of king. 

Thus it may bo Mr. Prasser'a iDtention to combine in 
one the two theories of the victim as Tammuz and as 
ixiyal proxy. In that case bis two apparently inconsistent 
theories are one theory. 

Btttf if I apprehend it correctly, it is a very audacious 
theory. ’Where have we a proven case of a king who 
tncamates a god of vegetation, plays tho part of ' making 
for the fertility of plants' by the assistance of * the human 
goddess who sharee his bed. and traneinits bis beneficent 
energies to the rest of nature/ and who is sacrificed 
annually ? Does this divine voluptuary also keep a royal 
harem, or is that essential and more or less attested part 
of the Sacsca a later excrescence ? 

'Without some historical evidence for such a strange 
army of facts, including the yearly sacrifice of the 
monarch, I must hesitate to think that Mr. Fmzer'a 
theory of a king who is both king and Tatnnmz, and 
has, later, a substitute who is both Tammuz and king, is 
a practical hypothesis explanatory of ‘ the halo of divinity 
which was shed around the cross of Calvary.* I cannot 
accept as evidenco for a combinotioD of facts separately 
so oxtiBordinary, a series of inferences and presumptions 
from rural or barbaric revels in spring or at harvest. The 
existence of a King or Queen of the May, or of the Bean 
on Twelfth ^{ght, with occasional or even frecjuent mode 
destructions of the monarch of a playful day, cannot bo 
used os proof that early Babylonian kings consorted for 
a year with a human goddess, and then wore burned to 
death as gods of vegetable produce; especially when there 
is DO historical testimony, and only inference from myth, 
in favour of ony human goddess or of a burned king. 

W^e have not, meanwhile, even any testimony to show 
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that, io any time, in any place, anj' human victim was 
ever slain, let alone a king (and a king annually), ae 
Tammna, We have only agnesa, founded on tbe weakest 
possible ba^'s, that of analogy, ‘ The analogy,* says Mr* 
Frazer, * of Ltityeises and of folk-custom, both Knropean 
and Savage, auggeats that in Pheenicia the oom-epirit — 
the dead Adonis-—may fotmorly bare been represented by 
a human victim.’ ' . . . , This can hardly persuade me 
that the kings of Babylon were annually sacrificed as 
Tammuz or as Adonis, 

While admitting that Mr. Frazer may really mean to 
combine his two theories (the victim as king, the victim 
as Tammuz), and while he certainly makes his victim both 
a king and a god, I shall take the freedom to e.'CBtniBe his 
theory in tbe segnence of the passages wherein it is pro¬ 
posed, and request the reader to decide whether there be 
one theory or tw’O theories. 

But first, have we any examples of a sacrifice by hang¬ 
ing, not by burning, the human victim ? For the 
victim, though confessedly hanged, is said, by Mr. Frazer, 
to be * sacrificed.' 

I, S*tCBmCE BY HAJfOlfTG. DOES IT ESIST? 

Let ns look at actual human victims, actually known 
to have been slain m the interests of agriculture. Aw, or 
were, these human victims put to the infamous death of 
malefactors, like the mock-king of the Rocicb? They 
were not. Cases are given in vol. ij. p. 238 ef srq. 

1. The Indians of Guyoquar used to sacrifice human 
blood and the hearts of men when they sowed their 
fields.* 

2. In the Aztec harvest festival a victim was crushed 
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between two great stones {perhapg to repmsent the 
grinding of the maize ?). 

3. The Mexicans sacrificed young children, older 
chUdren^ and old men for each stage of the make's growth. 
We ace not told how they w^cre sacrificedJ 

4, The Eg 3 ^tianB frifrTied red-haired men, and scattered 
their ashes with winnowing fans. This bummg is a 
usnal feature of sacrifice, and is not hanging or oruoi- 
fying. 

5. The Skidi, or Wolf Pawnees, ii/iwd a Yictim to 
Ti-ra-w^Ap " the powder above that moves the universep and 
controls all things/ but the victim was a deer or a bufiaJo. 
There were also occasional human sacrifices before 
sowing; the victim had his head cleft w^ith a tomahawk, 
and was then riddled with arrows, and afterwards 

In some cases he was tied to a cross, before being slain 
’ivith an axe/ 

6, A Sioux girl was burnsd over a slow' fire, and then 
shot with arrows. Her flesh, for magical purposes, was 
squeezed over the newdy sown fields. 

T. West African victims were killed with spades and 
hoeSp and burned in newly tided fields. 

8. At Lagos a girl was impaled among sacrificed 
sheep, goats, yams, heads of maizcp and plantains hnng 
OR stakes. Though impalement is a form of capital pnn- 
jahmeut, probably the gir/s blood was expected to fertilise 
the earth. We have no proof that crucifixion was used 
in Babylon, OF the same motive might be alleged for the 
mock-king at the Sacoea. *It may be doubted whether 
crucifixion was an Oriental mode of punishment/ says 
Mr. Frazer. He does not say that it was an Oriental 
fonu of sacrifice/ 

*■ o. B. I. US. * Gtiimfflk PiiumM Hmf Bioria, pp. 
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9. The M&rinioB kiU and burn a hnmAn victitnj and 
scatter the ashe^ on the ground to fertilise it, 

10* The Bagolos hew a slave to pieces. 

11. Some tribes^ in India chop victiin^ up, 

12. The Kudulu alloiv to a victim ah the revdSn women 
and allt of the Saec&an mock-king, and then cut a hole in 
him, and smear his blood o?^ an idol. This is aaorifice, 
not capita] pnniahment, 

13. The Khonds slew their revered and god^like victim 
in a variety of w'ays, strangling him in a tree, burning, and 
chopping up, that his flesh might be sown on the fieids. 
The bead^ bowels^ and bones were bumed- 

Such are the examples of a real human victim alain for 
the good of the crops. In six out of fourteen casca the 
vietim^e ashes^ blood, or flesh is used magicahy to fertilise 
the fieidei and probably this is done in several other 
instances. In seven cases burning iseeurs. In two 
sacriflce to a god or idoi occurs* In one only is the mode 
of death a recognised fonu of capital punishment. 

Therefore Mr, Frazer does not seem to me to be 
Justified in taking for and describing &9 ^sacrifice’ the 
capital punishment inflicted at the Sacrea on a mock-king 
who notoriously was a criminal condemned to death, and 
who was hanged, not sacrificed* 

To be sure Mr. Pmaer tries to turn this point, and 
how? Perhaps ancient kings of Ijydia were once 
bumod alive on pyres, ^ss living embodiments of their 
god.* For the Lydian, like the Macedonian and many other 
royal houses, claimed descent from Heracles, who, being 
on fire already under the shirt of Nessus, bomcBopathically 
burned bimself. Cnnsns, defeated^ was about to die by 
fire,e but uot out of his own head* Cyras w'aa going to 
bum him alive, like Jeanne d"Arc, Cranmer, Wisbart, and 
others. This cruel infliction by a foreign enemy hardly 
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provefi a Iij^ian cnfitoro, uor are Lydians esactly Baby- 
buians. Again, if an old Pcusaiaii king ' >vished to laa^e 
a good name behind him,’ he burned himself before a 
holy oak. 'Cnumnles la not a Prussiannor were the 
kings of Babylon. Once more Movers thought that 
the ' divine pair who figured by deputy * at the Sacsea 
were Samiramis and Sand an or Sardanepalus. CWhich 
divine pair, the king's proxy and one of the king's con¬ 
cubines, or the Tammuz man and the sacred harlot ?) 
Sandan was thought to be Heracles by tho Greeks, and 
his effigj' was perhaps burned on a pjrre at hie festival 
in Tarsus. Now the Persians, according to Agathias, 
worshipped Sandea (Sandan). and perhaps the Babylonians 
did BO also, though really that agreeable Byssantiue minor 
poet, Agatbias, cannot be called a good witness. Next, 
K. O, Muller thinks that Sandan (Sandes) may have been 
burtted in a mystery play in Nineveh, Muller giving free 
licence to his fancy, aa be admits. Movers, too, thought 
that ’ at the Sacota the Zoganes represented a god, and 
paired with a w'onaan who personated a goddess.’ * And 
Movers thinks that the Sacffian victim was originaJly 
burned.* 

For these ' exquisite reasons,' that the Lydian 
monarcha claimed descent from Heracles, who w'as 
burned, that Cyros wanted to bum CniBans alive, that 
old Prussian tcings who wished to leave a good name 
burned themselves, that Movers thought that Sandan or 
Saedanapalua might have figured at the Sacssa as 
Zoganes, that Agathias mentioned Sandes as a Baby¬ 
lonian deity, and that Movers thinks that the man who 
acted the god was burned, Mr. Frazer suggests that 
perhaps the mock-king of the Sacsea urns burned, once 
uijon a time.* But wo only know that he was scourged 
I G, B, iii. 167. ' G- B, iii. 171. • 0, B. iii 170,171. 
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and handed. So perhaps, Mr. Frazer saggests, he was 
both scourgEd, hanged, and horned afteniiardB, or perhaps 
hanging or cmcifixion ' may have been a later mitigation 
of his anSeiinge a pret'^ mitigation ! And why was 
flogging added ? ^ One had liefer he homed, like a god 
and a king, than be first whipped and then erocified, 
as a malefactor of the lowest and most servile kind, 
Ic^ng, too, the neceasaty suggestion of aacrifiee and 
divinity implied in being burned. Besides, apart from 
this theory of a cruel and debasing ‘ mitigation/ there is 
no evidence at all except what proves that the mock-king 
at the SacEea was first stripped of his royal robes, then 
whipped, then banged. If he dies as god or king, why 
is he stripped of hia royal robes ? The man was banged, 
was capitally punished (which as a coddemned criminal 
he richly deserved), and ^ there is an end on't,' as Dr. 
Johnson rudely remarked. Now ‘ we must not forget' 
that Mr. Frazer has announced this * sacrifice ' of a divine 
king as bis theory, but we need not, I may even say 
must not, accept the theory. Because, first, Mr. Frazer 
gives many examples of persons behaved each to contain 
a god, either temporarily or permanently.* Bat in not 
one single case is the person said to be killed for the 
benefit of the god whom he contains. 

Secondly, there was historicaUy no sacrifice in the case 
of the Sacman mock-king. 

The mock-king, then, if he has any divinity, has it not 
as a sacrifice, for he is not sacrificed; nor os representing 
a king who incarnates a god, for no kings or others 
thought to incarnate gods, whether temporarily or per¬ 
manently, are proved to be slain for the benefit of that 
god. Nor are any kings .who are actaally slain, slam by 
hanging. The death of a man, as a god, belongs, if to 
* (?. B, ill. 171. » a. B. L lBi-16T. 
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ajiythmgt to quite another festival, that o£ Taminuz oc 
Adonis, and to qtiite another set of ideas. We have no 
proof indeed that a man was ever bfuiged or sacrificed 
as an embodiment of Adonis or Tammnz. But Mr, 
Traaer's theory of the reason for the Cmcifixiou on 
Calvary demands the sacrifice of a human victim, who 1% 
e^ ojficiOt a god, is sacrificed in that character, and is 
feigned to rise agaiu^ He mnst also be royaJ, to account 
for the scarlet robe and crown of thorns of the great 
victim. 

n. STAons m fra^eb's theory 

Let us now trace the stages of Mr. Frazer's theory 
that the SacieaD victim ia both god and king. 

1. First in order of statement com«^ the description of 
the Sacsea, combined from Atbenfeus,, who mentions no 
victirOt and Dio Chrysostom* who does. We learn (from 
Mr. Frazer, not from Bio) * that the victim ^dies in the 
king’s stead/ But ‘ we must not forget that the king is 
slain In his character of a god* his death and reeurrection, 
as the only means of perpetuating the divine life nn- 
impairedp being deemed necessary for the salvation of his 
people and the world.' 

That is Mr. Frazer's theory: we have seen no proof 
of it, we have remarked that saerifioed victims are not 
banged j that kings arc not scourged i that there is no 
evidence beyond conjecture for an earlier Babylouian 
process of burning ; while conjecture also explains whip¬ 
ping and hanging as a ^ mitigatioUt' or alleges that 
possibly the victim was hanged first and burned after¬ 
wards. 

Here the king ia certainly not*’ on the face of it, a 
god of vegetation : if anj^hing, he is more like the 
* G- B. IL 24^5r * G. B. £i. 24»2!6, 
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Chitome in Congo, who was a pontiff/ His credulous 
people believed that the world wotild end if the Chitome 
died a natural death, * bo when he seemed likely to die' 
he was clubbed or strangled. He was sacrificed to no 
god whom he ineainated/ He was not clubbed once a 
year (like the Babylonian king of Mr. Frazer's theory); 
he was given a rude euthanasia ‘ when he Bceined likely 
to die/ Docs science ask ns to believe that each Baby¬ 
lonian ting had the cosmic rapper £ of a Congo savage 
pontiff, and was sacrificed after a yearns reign, beeaiisc a 
savage pontiff in Congo is put to death, not annually, but 
* when ho seems likely to die" ? 

Hero, whatever science may expect us to believe* we 
are told by Mr. Frazer that the king in Babylon was 
annually sacrificed, aa a god, indeed^ but not explicitly as 
a god of vegetation t who has a resurrectidn, 

3> A Babylonian god of vegetation, aud a known god, 
appears in ii* 13d, 124. This god is Tammuz. We hear 
that * water was thrown over him at a great mourning 
ceremony, at which meu and women stood round the 
funeral pyre of Tam muz lamenting. , , . The dead 
Tammu^ u^as probabtj/ repreunled in effigy^ vinter was 
poured over him* and he came to life again/ Mr. Frazer 
does not here plead for a human victim- The festival 
^doubtless took place in the month Tanmiuz (Jnne- 
July)/ or in different places, at different times, from mid- 
aummer to autumn, or from June to September, as the 
late Mtp Robertson Smith calculated. Tammuz, so Mr* 
Sayce is cited, * 35 ori^ally the spring vegetation, which 
dies in hifl month, Tammuz or Du'ffau' (Jime-Jnly). 

Here* therifc we have a death and resurrection of 
Tammuz, It occurs in June^uly, or Joue-September^ 
and Tammuz is undoubtedly the god of spring vegetation. 

* <? . B, iL a 
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But Mr. Frazer doe^ not here tell m that the kmg of 
Babylon m also Tarnmnz. Tammn^ la not whipped and 
hanged nt the TammiLZ feast in July. His dead body h 
* probably' a dummy. 

In vol. ii- ‘253 Mr. Fra^aer returns to the victim^ the 
moch-king, of the Saceea, But he says nothing here about 
the real king of Babylon. He wishes to show how and 
why the victim is divine. Now* in ii. 36p we were told that 
the victim is divine because he ' repr^ents a dying god/ 
^ For we must not forget that the king dies in his character 
of a god/ . . . 

Was Mrn Fms^ sati^ihed with this explanation given 
in ii. *26 ? Apparently not for ^ ho gives a newr explana¬ 
tion and a different one. ‘It seems worth suggesting 
that the mock-king who was annually kiUed at the Baby¬ 
lonian festival of the Sacaea on the sixteenth day of the 
month Lona may have represented Tammu^ himself.' 
Here the Tammnz dummy or effigy of ii, 123^ 124, 
perhaps* discarded. Still p if a real live Taminuz was 
burned on a funeral p^Te * his ashes might w'cll be repre¬ 
sented by a dummy. It has not yet iriceurred to Mr, 
Frazarp as it does later* to have the re-arisen god perso* 
nated by a living human counterpart (Mordecat in a later 
page) of the dead Tanminz (Hainaii)* The festival of 
the SacG^a is now a Tammux festival^ a religious feast, 
aud, indeed, is identical with that of ii. 123, 124, for it 
Occurs in the month Lons. Now Lous* says Mr+ Bobert- 
$on Smith, * answered to the lunar month Tamninz,' * and 
the month of Tammnz^ was June-JuJy, or Juue-Sep- 
tember. 

There could not surely be iico Tammiiz feasts in the 
month Tammnx? We are therefore confronted by the 

' ^7. B* iL 253, 3j54r * G. B. ii. 123. 
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aingmlar facta that Tanuttttz lay ^ ou a funeral pyra' ^ and 
also that, as the Sac®an victittJt who, Mr. Fmzer thinks 
it * worth soggeBtuig * personated 7amniU£» he was at the 
flame feast, the Sace&a, whipped and banged.^ Mr, Frazer 
goes on: * If this coniectrire is right, the view that the 
niock-king at the Saecea was slain in the character of a 
god * (Tbujudiiz) * would be cstahliahed.* 

Bat it was established already, was it not on other 
grounds, to Mr. Frazer's satisfaction^ in ii, 26 ? There the 
criminal victim died afl a kingi and as a god, for the king 
was a god, and so wss his proxy. N ow, on the other hand, 
if Mr. Frazer's latent conjectiire is rigbti the victim dies as 
areal known god. Tammnz. We keep asking, Was the king 
also an incarnation of Tammttz? May I not be excused for 
surmising that we have here an hypothesis in the making, 
an hypotheaiB resting on two different theories ? If Mr. 
Frazer holds that ihe king of Babylon was also Tammuz, 
as the mock-king was* here was the oppf>rtiinity for saying 
so, and proving the fact from Babylonian texts. 

Mr. Frazer here gives ns a Tammuz feast in which 
Tammnz lies on a funeral pyre, and also a Tammuz feast 
in which the human representative of that dei^ is 
whipped and hanged, while ' the dead Tammuz was 
probably represented in effigy/ water was poured over him, 
and he came to hfe again. How ? In tlie person of 
Mordecai ? These are the results of ii. 123, 124, and of 
ii 263, 254. 

These things are, confessedly, conjectures. But one 
thing is quite certain: the Saceoa, wherem Tan)muz 
either lay on a fmieraJ pyre, and altcrwards had water 
poured over him, "probably in effigy," or was hanged, was 
a festival of June-Jtily. Variations of calendars, however, 
might make the Sacitea fall " from midsmnmer to autumn 
* Q^B*\L iZa* * B, U. 
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or from Jane to Sflptejnber ' (ii, 123, note of Mr, Bobert- 
snn Smith). These dotes arc remote from Eastertide. 

To this point Mr. Frazer ^ promises ' to retum later.' 
He does so in the most disoonoertin^ manner. For when 
ho returns the Sacaea, which were in the month Tammaz, 
tfunc-Jnly,’ atartle us by being held in March or March- 
April,* May I not say that I seem to detect traces of an 
hypothesis in the making, and of discrepant theories ? We 
have already been rather puzzled by the Tammuz on a 
funeral pyre, who has cold water poured over him, 'probably 
in effigy/ and also is honoured by being whipped and banged 
in the person of a human representative, a mock-king, at 
the same festival. But perhaps there were two Tammnz 
feasts in the month of Tammnz ? And possibly the victim 
was whipped and hanged at one of them, while hia mortal 
remains were bnmed on the pyre at the other ? ’ It ia 

quite possible,’ saj-s Mr, Frazer, when explaining why a 
victim of a sacrihee was hanged, not burned as is usual, 

* that both forms of execution, or rather of sacrifice, may 
have been combined by hanging or crucifying the victim 
first and burning him afterwards; ’ + hut he neglects the 
buxom opportunity of corroborating this conjecture, by 
referring to the Tammoz victim who bad both a funeral 
pyre and a gibbet, in ii, 123, 124. 253, 2fj4. 


m. A POSSIBLE BECOKCILIATIOX 


There ia, perhaps, a mode of reconciling the dates of the 
Tajumuz festivals, at one of which Tammuz was honoured 
With a pyre, at the other (in the person of his repr^enta- 
tive, the Sacisan mock-king) with a gibbet. Dr. Jastrow 
places a Tammoz least in the fourth month, which, if the 
Babylonian year begins, as Mr. Prazer says it does, with 


■ Q.ll.\L3&4. 
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the month Nisan, means that the fourth month and a 
Tainmuz feast occurred in our Jane-July. But Dn Jastrow 
also writes that m the sixth Babylonian montbp our 
August-September, * there was celebrated a festwa! to 
Tammuss/ ^ # 

Thus Tamnoua might have his gibbeti in June-Julyi 
and bis pyi?6 iu Auguflt^Scpteiuber. But alas 1 this 
will not do, for the pyre is of Jane-July." Nor can he 
have his gibbet in August-Septemberj as I had fondly 
hoped» for he is to be identified v^ith the mock-king of the 
Sacien, and the month ol his hanging is TamniuK, 
LonSp or June-Julyp if Mr. Eobertson Smith is right.* 
Thus T really fail to believe that Tarnmuz could have 
both a burning and a hanging in June-July. I hoped 
that Dr, Jastrow'^s two TaEnmu^ feasts had solved the 
problem, but I hoped in vain. 


rv* THE. SACiEA 8UUDENLV CHANUES ITS DATE 

Meanwhile^ even though ws have allowed for two 
Tammuz feastSp are we also to admit a third Tammuz 
feast at the March festival of the Saca^a? For in voh hi. 
151-153, March has become the data of the Sacsea, rather 
to our snrpriae, for the date had been June-July.* Now 
three Tammuz feasts in six months seem one too many, if 
not two. Consequently the arguments which in ii. 123^ I24t 
253, 254, show the Sacaean victim, because he died in the 
month TaminnZp to represent the god Tammuz fail, per¬ 
haps, if the victim really died in March, at the Babylonian 
Zakmuk, or Zagmuku, a feast in honour, not of Tammuz, 
but of Ban (a goddess), and later of Marduk.'^ Neither 
Ban nor Marduk is Tammuz; nor does the victim seem 

» jifftrow, p, 464- * a. B. it las, liii. ■ a. B. ii. ass. 

^ a. B. II. 123, IS4, • JafUt>w, 127, ^31, 677* 
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likely to represeot Tammiiz, alter his death is shifted from 
the T atrmmn feasts of May-Juae or Jime>^uly, July^ 
August, to March, when the feast was really in honour, 
not of Totutnuz, bnt of Bau, or later, of Marduk. 

All our difficulties, tud^d, pale before the fact that 
the date of the Sacsea, when the possible Tsmiuuz vietuu 
was hanged, is li^eil twice; once, with much show of 
reason and ' with unconcealed delight,' in June-July, in 
the second volume; while, neJtt, it is argued from, in the 
third volume, as if the date were March—April. 

I conjecture, therefore, that the July date was uot 
inconsistent with what is now Mr. Frasier's theory when 
he revised his second volume. Otherwise he would not 
have said that Mr. Bobeitson Smith’s decision as to the 
July date ' supplies so welcome a confirmation of the 
conjecture in the text,' ’ and then, in iii. 152, 153, have 
proceeded to argue on the presumption that Mr. Bobertson 
Smith’s calculations may be, for the purposes of the theory, 
disregarded. And they are disregarded, as we shAll see. If 
they were dnbions, they should never have been welcomed. 

V. VARIOUS TREOniES OF THE VICTIU 

Meanwhile, for our own argument, as to the precise 
nature of the Babylonian King’s divinity, vegetable or 
not, I do not think that we have yet found the King of 
Babylon explicitly identified with a god of vegetation. 

The victim, remember, was at first divine, either as proxy 
of the king, incaniating, I think, a god unknown; or as full 
of costoic rajiport, as a man-god of the second species.^ 
Kext his divinity was eBtabUehed, if Mr. Frazer rightly 
conjectured that he 'represented Tammuz himself.’^ 

' G. B. iL ast, note 1. • O. B.iL 34-2fl ; L SO-SS. 

* G. B. ii. ass, 394. 
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Next h« a crimmal vicAriously sacrificed iot * the 
saving of tbe king's life for another year/ * 

Nest it woxild appear that the 2ogancs' (the satne 
old victim) * during hie five days of office personated not 
merely a king but a god, whether that god was the 
Elamite HommaUt the Babylonian Marduk, or some other 
deity not yet identified/ * Next the victim peraonated * a 
god or hero of the type of TammuK or Adonis, (and) 
enjoyed the favouia of a w'oman^ probably a sacred 
harlot . . * / in addition to the caresses ol the royal 
seraglio.* Next the indefatigable victim represented 
the king, *the human god^ the Satom, Zoganes^ 
Tammuz^ or whatever he was called/ though all we knowr 
of the god Z Oganes ia that Zoganes was tbe title of the 
slave lord of the household at tbe Persian Saceea/ 

It would thua appear almost aa if all gods are one god 
to Mr. Eraaex by a kind of scientific * Henotheisui." 
Humnian or Saturn, Zoganes or Taraninz, Marduk or 
Adonis, any one of them, or aU of them, will do for the 
king to incarnate or personateH Any one of them, or all 
of them, will figure as representatives of vegetaMe life in 
compEiny with Zeus and the horses of VirbiusI ‘ We 
may conjecture that the horses by which Virbiiis was said 
to have been slain w'ere really embodiments of him as a 
deity of vegetation/ “ Now^ let me too say ' we may con¬ 
jecture/ Mr. Frazer telle us that * horses were excluded 
from the grove and sanctuary' of Virbius,^ Is it putting 
too great pressure on evidence to con|ecture that tbe 
horses* while being driven out, were whipped ? Now the 
horses embodied, perhaps, aa we are told, a deity of 
vegetation. They w^ere whipped, and therefore it was 
usual to whip the representatives of a deity of vegetation. 

■ G. B- iii. 16^- * O, B.UL 160, * G. B- lii- IfS^ 

* G. S. iii. 3S6. * G. B, * O- B. 1. 6. 
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This solves our problem, why was the victim, the divine 
victim, whipped? 

Seriously, have we not in all this book to do with that 
tnethod of arbittBiy conjectnre which has ruined so many 
laborious philosophies of religion ? 

As to one essential conjeetnre, that the Bsbylonian, or 
rather the Persian, kings represented a deity of vegeta¬ 
tion, I can offer only one shadowy testimony. Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar for a w'hile exhibited a caprice in favour of a 
Vegetable diet, TliJs may have been a survive of 
a royal taboo. As a god of vegetation, a king would not 
eat vegetables any more than a savage usually cats his 
totem. But some savages do eat their totems on certain 
sacred occasions, and that may be the reason why Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar, for a given period, turned vegetarian- 
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EAKMUK, SACJEA, AND PURIM 

It is necessary to get tte death ot the Saea^an victim into 
touch with Easter, The Sactea. when he died, had been 
in Jtine-July* in vol. ii.^ in Mr. Frazer’s first edition, 
before he evolved his theory. When thd“ theory is evolved, 
in the second edition and thml volume, the Sacsea prefer 
to occur in Mareh-April, which gets the eufferiugs of the 
mock-king into touch with the Jewish Pnrim, and so 
within measurable distance of our Passion Week, though 
the June-July date oE the first edition survives in the 
second volnme of the new edition. The change of date 
ot the Sacfi^a is arranged for by the plan, refected by 
Meyer and Jastrowi of identifying the Persian Saciea 
and the Jewish Porira with the ancient Babylonian 
JSagmuk or Zakmnk, aNew Year festival of March-Apiil.^ 
To be sure^ if that be the date, we seem bereft of our 
useful Tatumur:, from whom, in ii. 254, it was conjectured 
that the victim mock-king derived his divinity, an old 
superstitions beHef which * shed the halo of divinity" on 
the victim ot Calvary. For the Tammu;^ feast was 
certainly in Jnn e-September. However, perhaps there 
were three Tammujs feasts^ resurFeGtion and aU, and Mr. 
Frazer's last choice o! a date* in March-April, has the 

1 ' Simmeiti'i vbrw ol! i possible betivnen Fuiini and 

Zapuaku if uut^ble/ aaji Ur. JfMrow CiV. p- (tSe, noie ^4 Tbis Ift 
tihfl cpiluau ol 
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immense advantage for his theory of getting us near 
Eastertide. 

Bnt did the Snceca actaally desert their oid date, 
Jime-Jniy? To prove that we must identify the Saaea, 
a Persian, with iJakmnb, a Babylonian feast, which really 
feli in March or April, The old Babylonian feast, 
Zakmnh, is known to the learned through inscriptions. 
We have seen that M. Cumont and Herr Meissner 
inclined to regard Zakmiik as identical with the Sacica, 
while the feast Zakmuk-Sacsa is supposed by Mr, Fraiser 
to be the origin of the Jewish Pnrinr. Bnt the Bactea 
fell in the Macedonian month Lons, as Athenana tolls us 
according to Bejrosns, a Babylonian priest, using the 
Macedonian Calendar. And Lous, as Mr. lilobertson 
Smith proved, W'as our July.’ Zakmnk, on the other 
hand, fell in our March^April, and Pnrim in our March, 
neither,of w'hich is July, when the Sacasa were held. 

Now it is desirable for Mr. Prater’s argument that 
the SacGsa shonld fall, not in July, os it did in ii. Sol, but 
in or about Eastertide. Mr. Frazer therefore shifts the 
Sacsea from July to Eastertide in face of diffienlties. 

Ail we know concerning Zakmnk is * that this feast, 
originally a feast of Ban, says Dr, Jastrow, fell about the 
vemal eqninox (near the beginning of the old Babylonian 
year) i that, after a certain period, it was held in honour of 
the chief god of Babylon, named Merodach; that a council 
of gods was thought to meet in Merodach’a temple, under 
his presideney, and that they deternimed the fate of the 
year,' especially the fate of the king’s life.* The festival 
existed as early as 3000 B.C., whereas the Sacaea, ‘ so fat 
as appears froci our authorities, does not date from before 
the Persian conquest of Babylon * (536 B.c,),* Bnt in spite 
of dates it is desirable for Mr. Frazer’s purpose to identify 
■ G. iL S&4. * G. B, liL Itl, 15!. * a, B. U. !4, mto 1. 
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the Percian Saciea witb the BabyioniaD Zakiimk. For, 
if he succeeds in this, then Sae^ea must fall when Zakinuk 
fell, and neatly when Purim fell, at—or not so very far 
from—Eastertide. But ^ Sacsea was eagerly welonmed by 
Mr. Fraster as a July, not a sprlnj^, feast, whereas, in iii. 
162, Sactea is identified with Zakmnk, which did fall in 
spring. Again, we have not even a hint that any mock- 
king, or Tammua man, or anybody, w'a® slain at tbe 
Babylonian feast of Zakmuk, as a man was slain, says 
Dio, at the Saceea. However, Mr. Fraaer tries to show 
that Sacsa and Zakmuk may be the same feast. For 
Saceea and Zakmnk are names that resemble Zakmuk 
and Zogancs,* We may reply that the word Sactea aleo 
rather cloaely resembles the name of the tribe of Sacm, 
from whom the Perso-Greeks derived the word Sactea, 
while the Sacaea were held to commemorate a victory over 
tbe Sacm. Again the W'ord Sactea, which was a drinking 
feast, resembles the word Sdki, Persian for a pourer 
forth of wine. ' The word Sdhi is Arabic, being the 
nanun ageniie of the verb Sol'd " to water " {ahreuver}. 
This root is common to several Semitic languages— e.ff. 
Hebrew and iSthiopic—and if we could prove the word 
Sacsea to be of native Babylonian origin, it might very 
probably come from the same root,' Mr. Denison Hoes 
informs me. Inanycasewecantiotbuildon resemblances 
in the sound of words. That argument for the identifi¬ 
cation of Zakmuk and the Saesa fails. 

Next Mr. Frazer contends that since, at Zakmuk, the 
gods determined the fate of the king's life, it waaa critica! 
time for the king. Now ' the central featum of the 
Saosa ’ appears to have been * the hanging of the mock- 
king for the saving of the real king’s life.' * Here, then, 
are two critical hours for the king ; one at Zakmuk, when 
> G. B. li. 9M. < o. B, iif. Ifia. • 
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the gods settle hUTate; ooe at the Sacaea^ wheu his life is 
saved by the execution of his proxy. Are not then these 
two critical periods one period, and is not Sacaa another 
uaine for 2akmnk ? ‘ But Mr. Fraser has also told us that 
the main feature of the Sacaaa was the death of a man 
who represented Tamninz, and was killed after domg 
sympathetic magic with a saored harlot.’ Was there, 
then, in connection with this Tammuz man, a third 
Tammuz feast in March-April, for there were two, in 
Juno-September? Thus, even if we could admit that, 
two periods are critical, both are the same period, 
yet as the victim of the Saciea was a Taminua man, slain 
to do good to the crops, we arc unable to concede that he 
also died ‘ in the king’s stead,’ and to save his life, unless 
the king was Tammuz. Besides, no authority tells us 
that either, or both, of this victim’s deaths occurred at the 
Babylonian feast of Zakmuk ; it cKcurred at the Persian 
feast of the Sacsea, if at all. 

Indeed, even if Mr. Frazer’s two arguments lor the 
identity of Zakmuk and Sacoea were persuasive (and how 
persuasive they are we have seen), there would remain a 
difficulty. For Betooua says, as w'e saw, that the Saesa 
fell on Lous 16, which is Jnly, whereas Zakmuk fell in 
Mftrch’^April. 


Ip HlSTOBIOAXi BIFFICULTY 

This obstacle seems to be, and really is, insuperable. 
But Mr. Frazer, undaunted, writes: ‘The identification of 
the months of the Sj*KKMacedoniBn C^endoi is a matter 
of some uncertainty; as to the month Lous in particular 
the evidence of ancient writers appears to be confiicting, 
and until we have ascertmned beyond the reach of doubt 


■ G. B. Hi. 
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u'hen IjOus fell at Babylon in the time of Berosuft ’ (s&y 
200 B,c.} ' it wonld be prematura to allow mudi wdght 
to the seeming discrepancy in the dates of the two festi¬ 
vals' (namely Zakmuk and the Saciea). Henceforth 
Mr. Frazer's hypothesis seems to me to proceed on the 
fancy that Saceea and Zakmnk am identicaJ, which is 
impossible, since the Saciea fall in July or September, 
and Zakmnk in Marcb-April. 

It is absolutely certain, historically, that Sactea and 
Zakmuk cannot be identical. They were as remote in 
date as th^ well conld be. For the conflicting evidence 
of ancient writers as to the data of the month of the 
Sacsea, namely the Macedonian month Lous (Awcr), 
Mr. Frazer gives two references. The first is to Mr. 
Robertson Smith's proof that Lous is Jaly.* That 
does him no good. The second is to Smith's ‘ Dictionary of 
Greek and Roman Antiguitieti.' * In that work I read thnt 
the only doubt as to the month Lons Is whether it fell in 
Jnly or September. Smith's ' Dictionary' is a book so 
common and accessible that I need not inflict on the 
reader the natnre of the conflicting evidence. It is 
enough to say that the month of the Saesa, Lout, wae 
almost certainly July, bnt, if not Jnly, was undeniably 
September. Now neither July nor September is Raster- 
tide, or near it. So that the eflbrt to make the Saesa 
identical with Zakmuk, and therefore more or less coin- 
cident with Purim, and with onr Easter, is an absolute 
failnie. The Jertrs, then, could not (as in Mr. Frazer’s 
theory) borrow abroad a July or September mock-king, 
and attach him to a vernal festival, their Fnrim. Thus, 
as Zakmnk is several months remote from the Sacesa, it 
is not identical with the Saciea. Mr. Frazer himself 
says: * If the Saceca ocemred in July and the Zakmuk in 
■ G. B. Sjfi, note 1. > a, 1, SBS. 
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Mmoh, the theory of their identity could not be main- 
tamed.'‘ But he loses, rather than gains, if the 
Sacfea were in September, and that is the only poesible 
alternative. The game is over; the mock-king of 
Babylon died, if at all, in July or September, at the 
Sacaea; not at Zagmiik or Zakmult, in March-April. 
There is not a known hint that any mock-king died in 
Babylon about Eastertide, or earlier, at the feast of 
Eakmuk. 

I confess that when 1 found Mr. Fraser declining to 
‘allow much weight to the seeming discrepancy in the 
dates of the two festivals,' till it wm ‘ ascertained beyond 
the reach of doubt when Lous fell at Babylon in the time 
of Berosns,’ 1 presumed that * the apparently conflicting 
evidence of ancient writers ‘ meant a diSereuce of opmion 
as to whether Jious was a spring or a midsummer month. 
But I looked at Smith’s ' Dictionary ' and found nothing 
of the sort I The difference of opmion, the conflict of 
evidence, is concerned (see Smith) witli the question 
whether Lons was September (as it seems to have been 
in the time of Philip of Maccdon) or whether it was July, 
as in the time of Plutarch. Neither opinion gives Lous 
the faintest chance of being a spring month. Therefore 
the vernal Zakmuk is not the Saeeea; therefore there is 
not the ghost of a reason for guessing that a mock-king 
was hanged at Zakmuk; therefore! Zakmuk, in April, 
cannot lend a hanged mock-king to Purim, in March; 
therefore Pnrim, having no slain mock-king, cannot band 
one on to Eastertide, which, moreover, do^ not occur at 
the same date as Punm, but some weeks later, as may 
happen. Therefore the mock-king, if he had been divine 
(which he was not), and if be had been sacrificed (which 
be was not), could not have lent his ‘ halo of divinity ’ to 
' Q. U, iu. 1^. 
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gild the Cross at Calvary, But that he did so is 
r razer s hypothesis—sometimea. 
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II. PEESIANS AHE NOT BABYLONIANS 

The Sae®a, according to all our aathorities, was a 
Pe«,an, not a Babylonian, feast. We have not a tittle of 
en enw to show that the Babylonians, with whom Zabinuk 
^ a feast of old standing, ever heard of the Sactoa before 
they were conquered by the Persians (b.c. 536) 
Mr. Pra^r admits this; the Babylonian cnstom, ‘ so 
thfp authorities, does not date f»m before 

^Pe^jan ocngn^t; but probably it was mnch older.'» 
y probably ? On the strength of this 'probably* 

. Irazer calls the domgs at the Persian Saca?a *a 
Babyioman custom.' * It was a custom of the Persian 
conquerors of Babylon, if we can believe Dio Chry- 
tosfom; but we have no evidence that it was a Baby¬ 
lon^ custom. Yet it ' has just got to be ’ a Babylonian 
CQsUun that Mr. Frazer may attach it to a vernal Babv- 
oman feast, Zakmnk, and so to Pmim, and so to Easter- 

nr. ofiioiN oi- PDRiM 

About the real origin of Purim, a purely secular 
jolhecation, preceded, after a certain date, by a fast we 
W no^mg. It is arst mentioned in the ^ro^ 

^nhoned m ,t^ Scholars have debated as to the date of 
Eslier, which Mr. Frazer places in the fourth or third 

t]^k^ trif ' ■ ^ pJaoe it later. Some 

think It histoncal, as Mr. Sayce does; others regard it as 

a romance, composed to supply an account of the origin 
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of the {ea^t of Purim* which we never hear of before the 
e^dle* 

The account in Esther is well known, Xcrxea 
quarrelled with He queen, Vashtip andp after a series of 
experiments in wiTea* selected Esther^ courin of an artful 
Jew named Mordecai. This xnfm discoYered, and through 
Esther reportedp a conspiracy* He later behaved with 
insolence to Haman, the Vizier* who settled with Xerxes 
a kind of SL Bartholomew's day for all the Je^^p But 
Xerxes was aceid>(^taI1 j reminded of the services done by 
Mordecai, and asked Hainan how a grateful prince should 
reward an uimanied servant. Haman suggested the rido 
in royal splendour, which Mordecai enjoyed, Haman 
then erected a very tall gallows whereon to hang Mordecai. 
But Esther got news of the intended massacre* and, as 
Xerxes had promised to give her any gift she asked for, 
she denxau ded the death of Hatnati. So Haman w^as hanged, 
and the Jews were allowed to defend themgelv^p They 
massacred on enormous number of their enemies, and 
henceforth kept Purim, a feast of two daya^ on Adar 
(March) 14 and 16. * Wherefore they called these da]^ 
Purim* after the name of Pur,' and * pur* that is, the lot, was 
cast before Haman for a whole year from Niaan to Adar,' ^ 

The word ‘ a lot,^ does not occur in Hebrew, says 
Mr. Frazer* However, the ABsyrian piiAra means an 
assembly* and there was an assembly of the gods at the 
feast of Zakmnk. Why the Jews went after an Assyrian 
word we may guess; but we also learn that * pur or bur 
seems to be* (one wonts to know if it really *an 

old Assyrian word for ^stone,^ and a stone may be used 
for a lot,* as the Greek a pebble, also means a 

vote. Thus either the Aseyrion puhra or pur may have 
lent a name to the feast of Purim. 


^ Efft^r m. 7* 
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I Ate no fjriend to Gtj'mologic&l conjecture, especially 
when two Assyrian words put iu rival claims to be, each 
of them, the odgin of a Jewish word. Mr. Frazer does 
not, I think, allude to tlie other guess, connecting Pimin 
with the Persian feast, Phurdigan (Phurim ? or Purim).’ 
We find Purdaghan, Pnrdiyan, and so forth. This 
Persian feast was a drinking bout and time of jollity, so 
that Hyde verj’ naturally compares it to Purim and to 
the old Persian Sawoa, or Sakea, or Sakia, which means 
'drinkiDg together,* or ‘drinking healths'* If Sakia 
means a convivial feast in Persian, it fits very well the 
Persian Sacea, which were a dmo of jollity. The learned 
may settle their etymological guesses among themselves, 
bnt we are not obliged, for want of another conjecture, to 
fly to old Assyrian for Pniim ; still leas do we agree that 
Mr, Frazer has made out a fairly probable case for hold¬ 
ing that ‘the Jewiah feast {Purim) is derived from the 
Babylonian new year festival of 2!akmuk.' > 

No case at all, I venture to think, is made oat. 
Mr. Frazer's Assyrian etymologies are met by competing 
etymologies. Aloieover, we know ueitt to nothing of the 
Babylonian Zakniuk, but we do know that the Persian 
Saciea, Sakea, or SaAia was, like Purim, a period of hard 
drinking and wild licence : which does not resemble a 
solemn religions festival of the supreme god, Mardnk, ot 
a period of wailing for Tamniuz. There is another 
coincidence, unnoted, I think, by Mr. Frazer, but already 
noted by os, Herodotus, our oldest Greek source for 
the Persians, tells us that their chief feast was called 
Magt^honia, and celebrated the massacre of the bostils 
Magi,* Strabo tells ua that the Saesa were supposed to 

' Ku«iien, Lit. Itmtliim, ill HO. 15<I. 

* J9fde, ttel. Pen. ap. 286, 397. Osfoni, 1760. 

' lfi5‘ * Hawdotfli, iiL 70 , 
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comineiuorate a massacre of intoxicated Saote. Piirim is 
held to celebrate a massacre of the foes of the Jews. Cao 
these three feasts for n massacre coineide by accident ? 
It is not easy to see how this tradition attached itself to 
the slaying of a criminal, either as king’s proxy or as 
representative of Tammuz. 

IV. IS t>tJRni PAB-EXUJAN OS POST-EXHIAN ? 

In any case Pmim has not been succeesfolly ccoinected 
with 2akiniik. Mr. Frazer, however, says that * an 
examination of that' (the Jewish) ‘tradition, and of the 
manner of celebrating the feast, renders it probable that 
Porim is nothing but a more or less disguised fonu of the 
Babylonian feast of the Boesa or Zakmuk/' Wo have 
seen that stem dates do not allow ua to identify SacjBa 
with Zakmnk. The month Lons is firm as the Mace¬ 
donian phalanx, and will not masquerade as March^ 
April when Zakmnk was held. Setting that aside, 'there 
are good gromids for believing that Porim was unknown 
to the Jews until after the exile,’ and yet ‘ that they 
learned to observe it during their captivity in the Bast.'* 
But their captivity in the Bast ipag the exile, so how 
did they know nothing of Purini at the very time when 
they also learned to colebittto that festival ? However, it 
is rwkmed ‘fairly probable' that the Jews borrowed 
Porim either ‘ directly from the Babylonians or indirectly 
through the Pcraiati conquerors of Babylon: ’ the only 
questioD is from whioh ? * 

The J^ws probably borrowed Puriin m or after the 
exile. But they al^o kept Parim before the e^iiop at 
Mr. Frazer thinks that * the best solution.' It is Jensen's 

‘ Mr iiL ICS, 154. 

* (?. Mr iii. m. 
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fiolutioD, atatecl, liowever, only *in letters to corrospon- 
deate.’ 

It reoUy seems hardly coneistcnt that Mr. Frazer 
should both think Furim probably a feast borrowed in or 
after the exile, and also appear to approve a theory which 
regards the feast as familiar to the Jews before the exile. 
Yet that is what he has apparently succeeded in doing. 

He profers Jensen's solution, which is this; A fast 
was held before the feast of Puriia,* "Why ? 

‘ The beat solution appears to be that of Jensen, that 
the fasting and mourning were originally for theeupposed 
annual death of a Semitic god or hero of the type of 
Tammui! or Adonis, whose resurrection on the following 
day occasioned that outburst of joy and gladness which is 
characteristic of Fnrhn/ * Yes; but the Jews had that 
institutioa before the exile. In the first days of his own 
captivity Ezekiel wag curried, in the fieab, or out of the 
flesh, to the temple at Jerusalem. ‘ Then he brought me 
to the door of the gate of the Lord's house which was 
towards the north, and, behold, there sat women wailing 
for Tammnz.’ * 

Now Jensen's aolntiou is that the fast at Pimm 
represents the wailing for Tainmnii, or somebody of his 
type. But, if the Jews did that, as they did, before the 
exile, and if that was rurim, how did they also borrow 
Purim after the exile, especially aa 'there are good 
grounds for believing that Purim was unknown to the 
Jews till after the exile'?* How can both views be 
correct ? Or is this March feast of the Tammux kind an 
addition to tho old pre-exiliun Jewish Tamuiuz feast ? 

Moreover, Purim is probably, according to Mr. Frazer, 

' 0, h, Ui. m, aii4 mile a. ■ SiOwr iv. S, 10; U, 31, 
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‘ a mere djsgiiiiied form of the SatBea,* ■which, in his opinJon, 
is the same as Zaknmk,' But ‘ the central feature of the 
Sacffia appears to have been the saving of the king's life for 
another year by the vicarious sacrifice of a criminal.' * 
Yet its central feature is also the flonow for the death and 
glee for the resurrection * of a Semitic god or hero of the 
type of Taiiunm! or Adonis,' foDowing Jensen. How can 
the Sacfflabave two centml features? If it is only an 
affair of hanging a man to save the king's life, why 
should the Jews at Jerusalem fast before the vicarious 
sacrifice of a criminal for the Babylonian king? They 
did fast, we know. And why ahonld the victim’s resurrec¬ 
tion (if anyji on the foUowing day ‘ occasion that outburst 
of joy and gladness which is characteristic of Purim' ? * 
^ hat had the Jews to make with the resurrection of a 
proxy of the king of Babylon ? 

Air. Frazer has not, I think, suggested that the kings 
of Israel or Judah were emee annnalJy sacrificed. So why 
were the Jeuish women wailing at the north gate of the 
rumple? lor TammuK, as we know from Bzekiel [ but 
Tanimui! was not a Jeudsh king, or, if he was, it should 
be stated. Also, if the Jewish ladies wailed and rejoiced 
for Tammua at the Temple in Jerusalem before the exile, 
how can it be consistently maintained that they knew 
nothing of these rites till after the exile, and then 
borrowed them from Babylonians or Persians ? If Purim 
is a Tammux rite, the Jews had it before the exile as 
Ezek,d proves. If it ia not a Tammuz rite, why is 
Jensen'S the beat solution ? lor Jensen’s solution is that 
‘ the fasting and mourning were originally for the sup¬ 
posed annual death of a Semitic god or hero of the type of 
Tammuz or Adonis, whose resurrection on the following 

' fl. B. ill. ISS, tsi. 1 Q jj jjj 
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day occa&ioned that oatburet of joy and gladness which ia 
characteristic of FurixD/ ^ ThcD, once more, thatontbur^t 
of joy and gladness for the re-arisen Tkmmu^ was’ 
probably in the month Tammuz^ otir June-July* But 
now * it Is at Purim^—that is, in March* 

How are Mr. Frazer's theories to be reconciled mth 
each other and with the facts 9 Did the Jews wail for 
Tammuis, in spring, before the exile; and, after the exile, 
adapt their old rite of a Tammuz fast and feast to the 
vicarious sacri£ce of a condemned criminal (whether in 
July or in April) in the interests of the king o£ Babylon? 
Had they been wont to hang a man, w'hile they W'ailed 
for Tammiut, l>efore the exile ? If so, why did they hang 
him^ and what did they borrow during the exile? Or 
w^as all that they borrowed fust the habit of crowning, 
discrowning, whippings and banging a mock-king, as an 
addition to their pre-exilian Tammuz fast and feast? 
We have certainly no evidence that they did these cruel 
things before the exile. And there is no evidence^ as we 
shall see, that they yearly committed the same atrocity 
after the exile. 

Y* TKEOnV OF A Ht^MAN VICTIM AT PUBIM 

As Mr. Frazer is to make our Lord one of the annual 
victims at Puritn, he has to try to prove that the Jews 
did annnally hang or cmcifiy a mock-king supposed to be 
divine at Pimm. To be sure neither prophet nor 
legielatori neither Ezekiel, Ezra, Nehemiah, Haggai, 
nor Zachariah, says one word about this heathen abomi¬ 
nation borrowed by the Jew*s. Mr Frazer therefore 
tries to prove that the man was hanged at Purim by the 
evidence of * traces of human sacrifice lingering about 


^ 0. B. iU. 1T7. 
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the feast of Puriin m one or other of those mitigated 
forms to which I have just referred,’ snch as the nn- 
certain * burning an effigy of a man at Tarsus/ * 

Mr. Frazer is, I thiuk, rather easily satisfied with this 
kind of testimony to human sacrifice. Every fifth of 
November a man, called Guy hy the populace, is burned 
in effigy. But, as we know the historical facta, we do not, 
though science in the distant future may, regard thia rite 
as a trace of Bruidical human sacrifice, Guy being a gml 
of the dymg foliage of November, when 6t. Dasius was 
slain, Mr. Frazer explains the old custom of burning 
Judas on Easter Saturday as 'all for the purpose of pro- 
Uicting the fields from bail,' and as ' really of pagan 
origin. * It may be so: the ashes are used iu agricultural 
magic. But we know that Guy Fawkes is not a relic of 
human sacrifice. Moreover, it is natural to destroy a foe, 
like Haman, or John Knox, or Mr, Kruger, in effigy; the 
thing is often done. The Jews undeniably regarded 
Human, on the authority of Esther, as an euemy of their 
race. So they destroyed him in effigy. In the fifth 
century of onr era, when the hatred between Jews and 
Cbriatians bad become bitter, the Jewe,' in contempt of 
the Christian religion,' attached the effigy of Hainan to a 
cross. This insult was forbidden by the Codex Theodo- 
sianus.* Similar doings, without the cross, prevailed at 
i’urim in the Middle Ages. But bow does this prove the 
hanging of a real Haman victim before the rise of 
Christianity? It merely proves that, after the strife 
Ikitweeu Jews and Cfaristians began, an effigy of Human, 
the national enemy, was cradfied ‘in coutemptu Christianffl 
fidei,' as the edict says—to annoy the Christian s. 

But Mr, Frazer has ‘some positive grounds’ for 
thinking that ‘ in former times the Jews, like the Baby- 
' Q, B, iii. 171, 173, * 0. a iLL 34®, 347, 35S. ■ (I, D. Ui. 173, 
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lonioDs from whom they appef^r to hav^j derived thdr 
Purim^ may at one time have bom^dp liangedp or crucified 
a real raan in the character of Hainan." We have seen 
that ^ Pixrimt if it is a Tammu^ feast and fastp was kept 
by the Jews before they went to Babylon. But, passing 
that, what are the ' positive grounds" ? 

Merely that in 416 a.d. some m Syria^ being 

heated with wine after 'certain sports,' began to deride 
Christiauityt and, for that purpose, bound a Christian 
child to the cross. At first' they only laughed and jeered 
at him, but soon, their pa^ions getting the better of them, 
they ill-treated the child so that he died under their 
hujids,' Mr. Frazer 'can hardly doubt that' the 'sports ' 
" were PuriiUp and that the boy who died on the cross 
represented Human.' Grsjitiug that the 'sports' were 
Purimp and that the Christiau chiM did duty for Hamau^ the 
purpose was ' to deride Christiaus and even Christ him¬ 
self/ These motives did not exist before Christianityp 
so how does the anecdote of brutal and cruel mockery, 
ending in murderp afford ■positive grounds* for the 
hypothesis that* ever since the exile, the Jews, in imita¬ 
tion of the Saceean proceedings in July or September, 
yearly hanged a mock-king in March ? ^ 

VI. COKTEADICTORY COKJECTTJRE 

Mr. Frazer is so far from holding by these argummts 
for tbe practice of hanging a yearly victim at Purim, as 
to suggest a conjecture that the victim ’was not killed at 
Furim at all, but a month later! ® If he thinkB this 

* a^.liL 177; 14. 

* G, 173,174. Yhe Botiroecited forth«murderol a.h. id Socralw^ 
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possible, whflt becomes of Ws ' positive grotmds' for hold¬ 
ing that Piiriin was the dote of the hangiDg? I have 
shown the value of the positive gtounds for luaintainmg 
A theory that the Jews, before our era. ammally hnuged 
a moek-yng as Haruan at Porim. Mr. Ptajjer himeeU 
is BO far from being convinced that the Jews lianged a 
man at Purim * as to suggest the sappoaitioii that they 
did not do so.* If they did not, it gets him cmt of the 
difficulty caused by the unlucky circmoBtance that our 
Lord was crucified, not at Ihjriiu. hut a mouth after 
Purim, as we read iu the Gospels, But. atas ! if the Jew s 
did not (ou this theory) haug a Hamou at Purim, what 
becomes of all Mr. Frazer's proofs that they did bang a 
Human at Purim ? In the total absence of all evidence 
to that effect, we Juay be sure that the Jews did not 
borrow (ontebuked by prophets and legislators) a heathen 
brutality in March from a heathen brutality occniring. if 
at all, in July or September. And if they did not, Christ 
not the Hmnan of a year, which it is Mr. Frazer's 
uontentiou that he may have been. 


VTL A NEW THEORY OF THE ViCXTaj 

We have seen that Poiim is either an old Jewish 
Tammiu feast, eidsting before the exile, or a post-exilian 
adaptation of a Persian rite, in which a condemned 
criminal died to save the king's life j or both.* The 
victim next 'personates not merely a king hut a god, 
whether that god tvas the Elamite Htunman, the Baby¬ 
lonian Marduk, or some other deity not yet identified.’ * 
But* the victim represented the king; no other god was 
mentioned. Again Mr. Frazer says: ‘At the Sacean 
festival, if I am right, a man who personated a god or 

■ a B .^ B- ill. 152, m. 
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hero of the type of Tanimw^r or AdoniB enjoyed the 
fa^’^OTiTB of a womaD, probably a sacred hariot> who repre- 
merited the great Semitic goddess lehtar or ' 

Bnt did the king also stand for *a god or hero of the 
type of Taijimuz or Adonis'? Did he associate witii 
sacred harlots? And did he, and the victitn also 
^pei^ciiate a god^, whether that god was the Elamite 
fiumman, the Dabylonian Marduk^ or some other ddty 
not yet identified * Were the "Elamite HummaD and 
the Babylonian Marduk * (or Jferodaoh) gods of vegeta¬ 
tion? Msrdukp or Merodachp to he sure, was the chief 
god of Babylon p a solar deity* says Dr. Ja^trow. But as 
Mr. Frazer snggests that the supreme Aryan god, Zens^ 
may have derived his name^ ^ the Bright or Shining One/ 
from the oak tree (he being ^actually represented by an 
oak,* and oak^vood producing bright sparks w^hen used in 
fire-making)/ why then another aupKsme god^. Marduk, 
may also be a god of vegetable life* Bui, like the horses 
of Virbius, the SacDOon victim has been plausibly iden- 
tified with Taiximuz or Adonis/ *It seems worth suggest^ 
ing that the mock-king who was annually killed al the 
Babylonian festival of the Sactea on the sixteenth day ol 
the month Loua may have represented Tamrnua himself/ 
He also takes that rdfe, with his sacred harlot, in iii. I7d. 
It is, therefore, a little bewildering to find hiin appearing 
as Humman or Marduk, or some other god unknown* 
in iii* 1&9, 160. How many single gods are tolled into 
one, scourged, and hanged in this most unhappy con¬ 
demned criniinal? 

We have been told that Marduk presided over a 
council of the gods at the Zakmuk, which is the Sace&a/ 
But the hanged man* very probably personates Marduk. 

I O- B. ill. 17S, * O. B. ill. ISO. ^ 0- B. iiL 467. 
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Mr, Fraj!$r may think that, when the eupreni^ god is 
presiding over the Olympian asseinby in hia Temple, it Is 
a natural and piona compliment to whip and hang him in 
the person of his human representative. This, at least, 
is the result of his theory in iii. 159, 160. I do not feel 
sure that the supreme god, whether Marduk or 
Humman, would hare taken the same farotuable view of 
the tactless rite. 

VllL NEW CjEBMAS THEQEY QP PEBlM 

l have hitherto but incidentally mentioned Marduk 
and Hmnmaii as competitors with Tammna and the king 
for the glory of receiving a vicarious whipping and 
hanging. They are brought into this honourable position 
by an entirely new Teutonic theory of Purim: mi Mr. 

If ra^er s. It was lately an old Jewish Tammuz rite, or quite 
a new adaptation of the Saciea. But ■ it is possible,’ says 
Ftofessor Noldeke, ' that we have here' (in Purim} ' to 
do with a least whereby the Babylonians commemorated 
a victory gained by their gods over the gods of their 
neighbours, the Elamites, against whom they had so 
often waged war. The Jewish feast of Purim is an 
annua! merrymaking of a wholly secular kind, and it is 
known that there were similar feasts among the Baby- 
loni^.’ From the Babylonians, then, the Jews borrowed 
Purim, a fe^t commemorative of a victory of the gods of 
Babylon over the Elamites. But, if that feast was 
religious, the Jews turned it into ‘an annual merry¬ 
making of a totally secular kind.’' 

Mr. Frazer, if I do not misunderstand him, does not 
accept the hypothesis of Nbldeke, He says, however, 
*We can hardly deny the plausibility of the theory that 

' G, B. iii. Iii&: Reld«fct. m. ■ Eithar.* Enevchpadia BfMica. 
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Hainan and Vashti on the one aide, and Mordecaj and 
Hsther on the other, represent the aDtagoniam between 
the gods of Klain and the gc>d8 of Babylon, and the final 
victory of the Babylonian deities in the very capital of 
their rivals.’ But plausibility, we shall see, is remote 
from proof. And how can IVIr, Frazer think this theory 
plausible if the Sactea really Is a King-Tammuz feast 
But, if Poxini is now to be a rejoicing over a victory 
of the Babylonian gods (naturally endeared as these gods 
were to the Jews), why was the fast held before Purim? 
It was held, according to 'Jensen’s fiolntion’ (which is 
‘ the beat*),' fortheBupposed annual death of a hero of the 
type of Tamtnuz or Adonis, whose resurrection on the 
following day occasioned that outburst of joy and gladness 
which is characteristic of Purim.' ‘ Bat. if ■ the outbnrst 
of joy and gladness characteristic of Puriiu ’ is a jnbilation 
over a victory of the Babylonian gode, on Koldeke's 
theory, w'hy is there a fast, ‘the fast of Esther,’ before 
Pnnin, w'hicb is a feast of the Tanunaz tyije ? To fast 
for the death of Taimnuz is a comely thing, hut why 
should Jews, of all people, fast before a feast conunemora' 
tive of a victory of the Babylonian gods?* And why 
should the Jews, of alt people, scourge and hang, at the 
same time, the possible human representative of Morduk, 
the chief of the gods whose victory' they for some reason 
are conunemorating ? • 


Il£. ADfOTHKR HEW THEOSY. HUUilAN AND 'THE VlCtlH 

To be sure we arc given onr choice: the victim may 
represent Marduk, the chief of the victonous gods ; bnt 
he may also represent Hnnunan, one of the defeated 
gods. In that case tbo vanquished hostile god's human 
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representatiTe may well be whipped and hanged, in deriaioo 
of the defeated deity. Hum man. But I do not obeerve 
that Mr, Frazer offers this hypothesiB, which Beema reJa- 
tively plausible. 

Indeed, 1 am fairly certain that Mr. Frazer does not 
accept Noldeke's theory that Furim is a form of a Baby¬ 
lonian rejoicing over a Tictory of their gods. It cannot 
be both that and also a Tammuz feast,‘ or a festival for 
the saving of the kill's life by the vicarioua hanging of a 
criiniiial.* 

We ^xt to see how HiimaD^ Mordecaip Vaahti^ 
a^td Esther are mixed up with the SacsoAp ^akmuk^ 
Puri nip Mardukr &nd Homuiaii. 

* B. iSL 177. ^ ^ e. B. 111. 151, 
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HORDECAI. MSTHEJi, yASBTI. AND BABAN 

It way be asked. How did Hiiwman or Mardiik come to 
appear as the god connected with the Saceea, whereas 
Tanminz had previonsly taken that part ? The answer is 
that Hiiminan and Mardnk came in when we were ten¬ 
tatively regarding Pnrim, not a) as a Semitic Tanimtiz 
feast, nor yet (2) as aPersfan punishment of a condemned 
criming acting as king's proxy, but (S) as a festival for • the 
final victory of the Babylonian deities' (Mardak and the 
rest) ‘in the very capital of their rivals’ (Htimman and 
his company).' This was a theory snggestcd by Professor 
Ndideke. It has etymological bases. 

The name Mordecai resembles hTardok, Esther is like 
Ishtar, Haman is like Humman, the Elamite god. and 
there is a divine name in the inscriptions, read as re¬ 
sembling ‘ Vashti.’ and probably the name of an Elamite 
goddess. Thus the human characters in Esther are in 
peril of merging in Babylonian and Elamite gods. But, 
lest that should occur, we ought also to remember that 
Mordecai was the real name of a historical Jew of the 
Captivity, one of the compomons of Nehemiah in the return 
from exile to Jemaalem,* Again, Esther appears to me to 
be the crown-name of the Jeudsh wife of Xerxes, in the 
Brok of Esther; ‘Hadassah, that is Esther.’* In the 
Biblical story she conceals her Jewish descent. Hadassab, 
says Ndldeke, * is no mere invention of the writer of 
* G- Bi iiL » Etm 2; Ntbemkli yii 7, ■ Esther \u T- 
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" Esther/ ^ Ha^&ssah is said to meao " in3rrt]o boogli/ ruA 
girls are still cdkd Mjrtk. Esther appears to ha¥e heeo 
an assumed namep after a royal mixed marriage. 

Now if a real historical Jew might be named Mordecai, 
which we know to be the case, a Jewess, whether in fact, 
or in this Book o£ Esther, which, says Dr. Jastrow," has 
of course some historical basisp' might be styled Esther/ 
Dr. Jafitrow suppo^ from the proper oames ‘that there 
ie a connection between Pnrim/ (the Jewish feast ac¬ 
counted for in "Esther*) and some Babylonian festival, 
‘ mt that of Zagmuku,' or Zakmnk. Noldeke eajB that no 
Babylonian feast coinciding with Furim in date has been 
discovered.* Indeed this fact gives Mr. Frazer some 
reason lor various conjectureSp as the date of Purim is not 
that of Zakmnk* But, if Mordecai be, as it is, an his¬ 
torical name of a real Jew of the period, while Esther 
may be, and probably is, a name which a Jewess might 
bear, it is not ascertained that Vashti really is the name 
of an Elamite goddess. Yet Vashti Is quite essentia! as a 
goddeae to Mr. Prater's argument. * The derivation/ he 
says, ^ of the names of Haman and Vashti is lees certain^ 
but some high anthorities are disposed to accept the view 
of Jensen that Hainan is identical wdth Huminan or 
Homman, the national god of the Elamites» and that 
Vaahti ifi in like manner an Elamite deity, probably a 
goddess whose name appears in inscriptions/^ Now 
suppose that we adopt Mr. Frazer*s method about that 
unruly month Lous. ^ The identification of the months 
of the Syro-Macedonian Calendar is a matter of some 
uncertainty; as to the mooth Lous in particular the 
evidence of ancient writers appears to be couflictingp and 
until we have ascertamed beyond the imeh of doubt when 

» ■.r. "Esther." * Juiitiw, p. €06, Data S. 
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Lotifl f^ell at Babyloa in the time of BerosnSp H wonia be 
pretOAture to allow much weight to the seemiiig difi- 
crepancy in the dates of the two festivals.’ 

Following this method we might say * the identifica- 
cation of Haman and Vashti with a probable Elamite god 
and goddess is a matter of some ancertainty; as to Yashti 
in particular the opinion of modem writers seems to 
he conflictings and until we have ascertained beyond the 
reach of doubt that Yashti was an Elamite goddess, 
and a goddess of ^vhat sort, it would be premature 
to aHoiv much weight to the conjecture *—and then we 
might go on to allow none at all. But this would be too 
hard a method of dealing with Mr+ Frazer^e hypothesis. 
We should merely be getting rid of his theory iu the same 
way as his theory erodes a definite historical obstacle. 

It is clear^ from the facts about the nam^ Mordecai, 

^ Esther^ Hainan;, and Yashti ^ that to explain these as 
necessarily connected with Purim* Zakmuk, and the 
Saciea, as a feust of rejoicing for a Babylonian divine 
victory over Elamite gods^ is a very perilous bypothesis^ 
among many others as hazardous^ or even more iuseOTirep 
Mr. Frazetj, however, is intent ou connecting the chometers 
of " Estherwith Babylonian and Elamite gods. They are 
essential to his theory that, at the Sacfea and Furim, 
there were a pair of faumau representatives of gods: 
Haman, with n probable sacred harlot, Yashti^ doing duty 
for the dying ; Mordecai with Esther, doing duty for the 
re^risen god of vegetation. To this point we return* 

Now, 09 to this festival of a resurrection of such a god, 
we have seen that, in vol. h. 122, 253, 254, it occur^d In 
July^ to Mr. Frazer's content. But^ when it had to occur 
in March in voL iii,, we were met by the difficulty of 
two, or mthcr three* feasts of this kind in the year. Per¬ 
haps we get rid of this obstacle in iii, 17T»179. The 
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resunectioii is here that not of Tammnz, but of a hero of 
the eame type, is Sixed by Jensen at Zakmnk, and there* 
fore by Mr Frazer, though not by Jensen, at the Saesa 
in spring. 

Jensen's theory is that the death and resurrection 
* of a mythical being, who combined in himself the features 
of Bk solar god and an ancient king of Erech, were oelsbrated 
at the Babylonian Zakmuk or festival of the new year, 
and that the transference of the drama from Etech, its 
original seat, to Babylon, led naturally to the substitution 
of Marduk, the great god of Babylon, for Gilgamesh or 
Eabani in the part of the hero/ Jensen, fortunately for 
his peace of mind, * apparently does not identify the 
Zakmuk with the Sacsea/ Jenson constructs his scheme 
thus, 

Gilgamesh was a hero of Erecb, who repelled tho amor* 
ous advances of the goddess Isbtar. Gilgamesh became 
extremely unwell. His friend Eabani also aroused the fury 
of Ishtar, and died. Gilgamesh procured hie return from 
the world of the dead to the upper world.‘ The feast cele¬ 
brating this resurrection was removed from Erech to Baby¬ 
lon. Instead of a mortal hero, GUgameeh or Eabani, a being 
cold and chaste as Joseph Andrews, the Babylonians 
now cost Marduk, their supreme god, for the part. The 
feast was Zakmuk.* 

Of course this is precisely as if we said that an old 
feast of Adonis was turned into a new feast of Zeus, 
whose coldness, as regards goddesses, was not proverbial, 
like the frigidity of Adonis, Gilgamesh, Eabani, Mr, 
Andrews, and other notable examples. 

The theory seems to lack plausibility, bat as Jensen 

' JiiEtnsw doe* qet lodwstA Uitt. td the uieicat p«cm dti EsbaBJ, lie did 
‘ rewTH W ibe vpper world,' Bpt L, W. Giag, BoS. diid dtt. Btl. and 
U^ih. p. 1:46. 
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‘apparently does not identify Zakumk with the Sac®»' 
he escapes the enrionB theory of sappoBing that 
Mardnk {lata GiJgameah, or Eabani) is whipped and 
hanged in the persou of his hamaji representative^an 
nnhaard-of way of honouring the personator of the 
supreme being. HoweTer, if we accept Jensen’s theory, 
and also, like Mr. Frazer, identify Zakmuk with the 
Saceea, then, remembering that Eabani rose from the dead 
(if be did), and that Marduk is now Eabani, and that the 
Sacaaan victim is or may be Marduk, and is also the 
king, we get a reason for supposing that the victim, too, 
wag feigned to rise from the dead—in the person of 
Mordecai (Mardnk). Bnt why was the representative of 
Marduk, who in Jensen’s theory represented Eabani, 
whipped and hanged ? The victim, on this theory, if we 
add it to Mr. Frazer’s, seems to me to personate 

'1. The King of Babylon, 

2. Marduk, 

3. EnbAoJ, 

4. Or Gilgame&h, 

aoid thus to combine a god or h6n> of vegetation (which 
Babimi is bonnd to be) with a mortal king, and a supreme 
god—and, oh, why la be whipped and hanged? Taking 
the theory of iii^ 177—179 it seems to nm thns^ in com¬ 
bination with all that has gone before: The king was 
burned alive annuaUj, Hifi royal substitute was next 
burned alive annnallyp Hib criminal substitute was 
burned alive annually, till this was cotmnnted for 
whipping and hanging, with or without buming. The 
king (before the fesst of Zakmuk was brought from 
Erech to Babylon) had incarnated some god or other (I 
presume of vegetation). After the Eabani feast at Erech 
became the Marduk feast at Babylon, the king, I thmk, 
but I may be wrong, represented Eabani plus Marduk. If 
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he did, aOp toOp does the YictiiD at the Sacsea. But Eabani, 
in a Babylonian poenip has a resarrectioii: though I cannot 
find it in Jastrow'a aoconat of the poem. The victim then, 
being a pe^natiqn of Eabani, of Mardak, and of th e kingp 
haa a lesoitection—after he haa been hanged under the 
name of Hummanp a god of the Elamites. He owes ifini 
namep Mr. Frazer thinksp to a popular misconception, for 
he really is the king, phis Eabani, plus Mardnk. Dying 
as king, and as Mardnkp under the aiia$ of Hnrnman 
(Haman)p he is feigned, according to the theory, to rise 
under the name of Mardnk (Mordecai). The Mordecai of 
one year becomes the Haman of the next* ia hangedp and 
so on^ 

This is an bypotfa esb of some complexity. An effort is 
needed to maintain the mental equilibrinm as we 
contemplate this hypothesis. However* by thtca amal¬ 
gamating the ideas of Jensen and of Mr. Frazer, one gets 
in the mock royalty (from the king), the scourging and 
hanging (from the mitigation of boming alive)* the 
divinity of vegetation (from Eahani, who lends that part 
of hie attributes to Mardnk)* and the reanm^tion from 
Eabani, who, in the Babylonian poem, rose again : though 
I own that in Dr. dastrow's account of the poem I am 
unable to discover this incident. The spirit of Eabani is 
confured upp indeed, in the poem, but * there is a tone of 
despair in the final speech of Eabani." ^ This is hardly a 
reaniTection. However, I am but poorly seen in Babylon 
and its poetry, and no doubt Eabani had his reenrrection. 
From that or a atmilar resurrection Mr. Frazer deduces 
the probability that the Sac^an victim in his resurrection 
was represented by Mordecai.* Be, like Haman, had a 
sacred bride, Esther. In the Book of Esther, to be sure, she 
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18 Mordecai'a cottsin and adopted daughter, Mr. Frazer 
knows better. 

I. SSTSEH LOVED B7 UOBDBCAl 

* A clear reniiniecettce ' of the time wfaeQ Esther was 
the goddess bride of Mordeoai (her coasin) appears in 
tnodem Jewish plays in which Mordecai is the lover (1 
hope merely platonic) of Esther.^ And a very natural 
modem touch it is. The pair were conslns, and Esther 
was extremely pretty. In exactly the same way two 
little girls of my acquaintance dramatised * Bluebeard/ 
and made the brothtr (who rescues Mis. Bluebeard in the 
tale) the lover of Mrs, Bluebeard. She hod preferred to 
marry Bluebeard for his money, on which, in this most 
immoral drama, Mrs. Bluebeard and her lover, her 
huBband’s slayer, lived happily ever afterwards. This is 
modem t The original tale does not run thus. 

Again, Mr. Frazer says that the Babbia maintain that 
Xerxes only wedded a shadow Esther, 'while the teal 
Esther sat on the lap of Mordecai.’ A most natural shift 
to save Esther’s character in a case of mixed marriages, 
8o Stesichoras and Euripides, long before, gave a shadow 
Helen into the arms of Paris. The real Helen, meanwhile, 
saved her character by leading a life of remarkable purity 
in Egypt. These late shifts and evasions have no 
bearing on the question of the original relations between 
Esther and Mordecai. 

II, THS PEESUK BUFFOOtt 

Mr. Frazer now harms his cause, perhaps, by proving 
that just as, in Esther, Mordecai had a royal ride, so, in 
Persia, a beardless, and if possible one-eyed buffoon rode 
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in mock royalty through the streets, collecting money or 
goods, exactly like our Robin Hood before and even after 
the Scottish Reformation.^ It was um gttSit j examples 
are eudleas. After his second round he fled, for the people 
might beat him if they caught him, obviously in revenge, 
I think, for his robberies. But Mr. Prazec, as usual, 
supposes the right to beat the btiflfoon to ' point plainly 
enough to the harder fate' of the sscnflced mock-king. 
Ko date is given for this Persian custom, but, if it existed 
when the Jews were in Persia, did it coexist with sacrifice 
of a mock-king? If not, if it was a substitute for that 
obsolete cruelty, why are the Jews supposed to have 
borrowed the cruelty no longer practised ? This is a 
question of dates, which may be implied, but are not 
given, though I understand Mr. Erazer to mean that the 
bufioon’s ride is later than the origin of Purim.* 

On the other hsjid, Lagarde, one of the most learned 
of Orientalists, thinks that the ride of the beardless was 
already customary at the time when the stories about 
Esther and Purim were composed. The Persians, says 
Lagarde, had the Peast of Farwardtgdn, a feast of jollity, 
the rich making presents to the poor, as at Purim. They 
had also the Feast of the Massacre of the Magi 
(Magophonia), and, thirdly, they had the popular diversion 
of the Ride of the Beardless. Now the anthors of the 
Esther legend * had these three colours on their palette, 
and with these three painted, not a portrait of one feast, 
but a kind of mixed caricature for the Jewish carnival.' * 
The Magophonia lent the colours of the massacre, 

* Q. B. UL 181-184. ifiwaf, IL 157-160. 
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F&rwardtg&D lent the jollity and the presents, the ride 
of the beardless lent the procession of Mordecai, 

In that case, and if Lagarde is right, the Je’wa found 
at Babylon, not a slaying of a mock-kiug, but the ride of 
the beardless. So they did not borrow the slaying of a 
mock-king, but introduced into the Esther legend an 
incident of a ride suggested by the ride of Mordecai, 
which Mr. Frazer calls * a degenerate copy of theoriginab* 
namely the reign and death of the mock-king.^ 

Whether Lagarde's riew be correct or notp this part of 
the evidence is far too sandy a fonndation for a theoiy 
about a matter of solemn importance. The Jews could 
not borrow the hanging of a victim from the Sacffia, if in 
their exile they only found the ride of the beardless one, 
as in Lagarde's theory—not that he nientions the SacaBa. 

Mr* Frazer, at aU eventet sees a connection between 
Pnrim and the ride of the beardless. But the latter is 
popular, not official, in spite of the fact that the king 
takes most of the gooi& facetiously robbed. As popular, 
the ride is more primitive, he thinks, and shosva it& 
meaning better than the Sacfea does. So Mr. Fraser 
says * if there is any truth in the connection thus traced 
between Purim and the **fiide of the Beardless One/* 
we are now in a position to finally umnaslc the leading 
personages in the Book of Esther/ and show how Marduk 
and Hutuman got into the plot. 

PuritD is not only the Saceea, sacrifice and all, but is 
also connected with the *Ride of the Beardless One/ in 
which there was no sacrifice. How this, if true^ enables 
Q8 * to finally unmask * the characters in Esth^r^ is not at 
first very clear. Apparently the buffoonery of the 
beardless one, w‘ho complained of the heat while the 
populace snowballed him in March, was a magical 
^ a. B. LiL 1S3. 
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ceremony, to make hot weather by pretending that the 
weather, in fact, tDos hot.’ Therefore, the hypothetical 
ritee of 

Haman) 

Vashti ) 

Mordecai) 

Esther J 

represent, in the first pair, the decaying; in the aeoond 
pair, the reviving, energies of vegetation, past and present. 
One pair mates and the male, at least, is alatn ; the other 
pair mates and survives, to encouzage vegetable life. 

By the hypothesis the first pair (Haman and Vashti) 
originally lived as man and wife for a whole year,' on the 
conclusion of which the male partner * (Haman) * was put 
to death.' Of course, even if Haman was the mock^king 
slain at the Sactea (which we do not grant), hts mock- 
kingship was very briei However, it lasted for a year, 
‘originally, we may conjecture.' The later fortunes of 
Vashti are wrapped up in mystery. But I cannot refrain 
from quoting one of my author's most eloquent passages 
on this obscure subject. We do not heat that Vashti was 
put to death, in fact we do not bear anything about her 
at all from onr one authority; but * the nature of 
maternity suggests an obvious reason for sparing her a 
little longer, till that mysterious law, which HnkB together 
woman's life with the changing aspects of the nightly sky, 
had been fulfilled by the birth of an infant god, who 
should in his tom, reared perhaps by her tender care, 
grow up to live and die for the world/ * 

As Vashti, except for her profession, was not an 
habitual criminal, let us hope that she was spared to look 
after the baby. Her issue, if any, and if male, was 
apparently an hereditary criminal, for otherwise he would 
’ G. R. ULIM. 
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not be hanged: the victinoB were always condemned 
criminals. The cruelty of thus deliberately breeding such 
a criminal class, for the mere purpme of hanging them, 
la shocking to the modem mind* "We w*ish to know 
whether the Jewish Hamane were also horn and brad up 
to the bnainess. Mr. Frazer does not tell as that this 
was the case, or what became of Vashti'a female issue. 

The ride of Mordecai in royal raiment is connected 
with and explained (if I follow my author) by the ride of 
the Persian beardless bndoon. To be sore the buSoon 
rode naked on an ass ; Mordecai rode ‘ in royal apparel of 
blue and white, with a crown of gold.’ But the bufibon 
is clearly later than the origin of Purim m Mr. Frazer’s 
opinion, though not in that of Xjagaide. * So long as the 
temporary' king was a r«d substitute for the reigning 
monarch, and had to die sooner or later in his stead, it 
was natural that he should be treated with a greater show 
of deference 

But Mordecai, who rode royally, was the man who 
did not die : Haman died. Therefore Mr. Frazer has to 
guess that the Mordecai of one year died as the Haman 
of the next. 

Ah me, there are so many guesses f 

In any case, Mordecai is nothing but * a alightty 
altered form of Marduk or Mcrodacb,’ asienow ' generally 
recognised by Biblical scholars.' Netertbeless, a real 
historical Jew caUed Mordecai occurs, as we saw, in Ezra 
and Kehemlah : so the name was a Jewish name, odd as it 
appears.* Now Mordecai, by the theory, baa to be whipped 
and hanged hnally; and that seems an odd compliment 
to Metodaoh, or Msrduk, who, as supreme Babylonian 
god, is presiding over the gods, while his human snbstituto 
is being slain infamously. But, remember, when w hipped 
1 a. B. ili. ISS. * KebcniJtil tU. T; Esn U. Z. 
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uid haDg€d, tbe Mordecai of 1900, go to apeak, has 
beooiQe the Saniao of 1901, And * acme high authotities 
are disposed tg accept the theory of Jensen that Haman 
is identical with Homman or Hommon, the national god 
of tbe Elamites.'' 

111. A HELtFUI* TIXEOST OP MT OWN 

If these high authorities are right, I at last see my way 
clear! Hamas, or the victim of the Sacssa, is now neither 
the representative of the King of Babylon, nor of Tammuz, 
nor of both at once, nor of Mardnk, nor of Eabani, 
nor of Gilgamesh. He is now (if KSldeke or Jensen is 
right) tbe representative of a conquered and hostile god, 
Hnnunan of the Elamites. Tout »a Wew / The human 
representative of a hostile and defeated god may well 
have been whipped and hanged in derision. I shall grant 
that Humman was also tbe Elamite god of vegetation, 
Tamuinz or the like (what else could he be?), and so had 
to fall as tbe leaves fall, and also had to spring up as the 
flowers do; and this both in June-July* and also in 
March—April.* 

If all this is the case, if the Sacssan victim is Haman, 
and represents Humman, and if Humman is a defeated 
Elamite god, and if Pnrim is adapted from a Baby Ionian 
feast of rejoicing for * victory gained by the Babylonian 
gods over the gods of their neighbours the Elamites,* as 
Holdeke thiuks possible.^ then all is comparatively plain 
sailing. But this is only if we follow Jensen, which I do 
not understand Mr. Prazet to do. Indeed, Jensen is only 
responsible for identifpng Haman with Humman. 
Jensen does not identify him with the Sacaean victim. 
It is Mr. Frazer who docs that. 

‘ O. B. Iii. ise, 1». * O. A it 138, 254. • G- B. iit loS. 
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The theory* if Haman is Huinmsn* and ia abo the 
victini* has now put on an aspect which I can almost accept. 
If Hainan stands for Hnminanp and if Humman is a 
vanquished god of the hostile Elamites, then we solve 
that bard problem p namely why the human representative 
of a king or friendly god was whipped and hanged* and 
mocked at the Saciea. The victim, I shall shoWp efid 
represent the rightful king, but also personated the 
ve^nquished deity of a race long inuuieat but now subdued. 
So his harsh treatment was, if vnlgarp not mmatural. 

But all this depends on following Jensen p which we are 
not to do. Mr, Fra^ seems to hold that though according 
to * the view of JonscUp which some high authorities are 
disposed to accept* Homan is identical with Hmunian 
or Honmion, the national god of the Elamites/* yet 
originally this was not really the case. 

liet ns suppose it to have been the case, and I can 
suggest an excellent solution- Fatigued by the task of 
producing sons who had to be sacrificed yearly as bis sub¬ 
stitutes, the king of early Babylon at one time annually 
sacrificed as his projcy an Elamite captive, who, to deride 
Elamite rcligioUp w^as also the human representative of 
the Elamite god, Humman, and therefore was called 
Hnmman, or Hainan. Just bo the Aztecs sacrificed 
capdveH as representatives ol their ow'n gods/ But, as 
relations between Elam and Babylon grew more peaceful* 
Elamite captives were scarce. The king of Babylon then 
substituted for on Elamite war-prisoner a condemned 
criminal, who still represented the Elamite Humman, or 
Haman^ but alsop os in the original hypothesia, represented 
the king of Babylon. We must next conjecture that 
Humman bunself wm a god of vegetation ; indeed* I can 
hardly suppose that any god whatever did not represent 
^ n. uL IM. ’ B. iiL lS4-i37. 
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the principle of Tegetable life. So Hiunm^n must not 
only die but have a reanrrection, as vegetable gods often 
do. 

Now, thanks to my hypothesis, all is clear, and every 
difficnlty is removed. We once more sec that the kings 
ol Babylon were sacrificed regularly every year. Let ns 
say that they were burned, as victims usually were. 
Indccil, Movers thought that 'at the Sacisa also the man 
who played the god for five days was originally burnt at 
the end of them. ^ Mr. Frazer himself snggcsts that, 
in the progress of philanthropy, the man who used to 
be burned was merely scourged and hanged or crucified by 
way of ‘ a later mitigation of his sufferings.' * Or perhaps he 
was banged first, and burned afterwards, as in onr good old- 
fashioned punishment for treason, whereby many Jesuits 
were cut down alive, and many Jacobites, their bowels 
being burned before tbeir living eyes.* But to bu m a m an 
only half hanged and still capable of feeling pain would 
cot mitigute hie gafferiegs. 

My own theory pleases me better. When tired of 
being sacrificed yearly, the Babylonian king provided a 
substitute in a son, or other member of the royal family, 
with what sad and ruinous results to the dynasty I have 
already shown. Let ns suppose that the princely substi¬ 
tutes were also really sacrificed by burning. But here the 
merit of my theory comes in, and. I hope, shines forth. 
Wearied of sacrificing princes of hia house, the king 
substitutes Elamite prisoners of war. There is no objec¬ 
tion to whipping and banging fAm, except the frivolous 
objection that they at once cease to be sacrifices, and we 
can overcome that difficulty by supposing that they were 
hanged first, and burned afterwards, or ' wirryit at ane 

' Cf, B. iiL 171 ; Moveh, JJii Photnititr, L 4M. 
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stake' (like George Wishart in St. Andrews)^ and then 
burned. This makes it needless to regard whipping &ad 
hanging as n ^ mitigation/ 

The next step is, when Elamite wars ceasOp and Ela¬ 
mite captives are not proenrabk, to substitute a eondemned 
criminal who, he also^ like the Elamite prisoners* is called 
Humman, and represents both the king ol Babylon, and 
Humman, an Elamite god of vegetation, w^ho* like 
Tammu^p has his resumectiou. Wo thus get: 

1. Babylonian king. IncamateB the god of vegetation. 
Ib therefore sacrificed annually to keep the god provided 
with a sncoession of fresh and sturdy Bubjects to be incar¬ 
nated in^ The king is burned. 

2. His sons or nephews are treated in the same way* 
for the same reasons^ annually* The king escapes* 

3. An Elamite war-prisoner becomes the king's sub¬ 
stitute. He also represents the Elamite god of vegetation. 
In mockery of the Elamites and their god he is scourged 
and hanged. Observe the Aztec analogy, though to be 
sure the A^eo captive, representing an Aztec god* is 
merely sacrificed. But /le represents a friendly god* 

4* The substitute is next a condemned criminal. He 
also la whipped and hanged* Like the Elamite war- 
captive he represents the king of Babylon,, and dies for 
him. He also dies as the Elamite god of vegetable life* 
and, as anohp has a lesurrection^ in the shape of Mordecaip 
who represents the Babylonian supreme god, Marduk 
(not Tammuz or another)* and ia not hanged till next year^ 
when he becomes Haman or Huniman^ represents the 
king of Babylon, repreaents the Elamite god of vegetation, 
and is w^hippcd and hanged* after enjoying (as king) the 
caresseE of the royal harem, and as Humman the em¬ 
braces of a sacred harlot, Vashti, who personates Ishtar, 
After being banged (and perhapa burned) he haa a pseudo- 
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riesorrection in the Mardnk of that year, the Hamman of 
the nest. And bo on, both at the Sacsea and at Pnriin, 
This hypothesis appears to bo in many ways an adTance 
on any one of Mr. Frazer's hypotheses. It allows ua to beep 
up the Jewish Ham an as petBonating Humman; which 
seems necessary, for how otherwise is Hanmn to be 
explained? Wo are, moreover, enabled to understand 
how a victim who represented a vanqmshed Elamite god, 
also, and at the same time, represented a victon'onH 
Babylon^i king, Humman being, by my hypothesis, 
an Elamite kind of Tam muz, all onr anxieties about tho 
appearance of Mardnk and Humman, where Tammuz 
had previously done duty, disappear. Purim, which had 
been a Tammuz feast (if we accept Jensen's solution) 
and also a feast where a man died for the king, and then 
a feast of triumph for the victory of the Babylonian gods, 
and ' a wholly jfcjiiar merrymaking/ though, if Purim is 
a Jewish Tammuz feast, it had been, aecording to Ezekiel 
(who perhaps knew beet), a religioue rite of a false 
religion, now becomes all these things at once, though 
some may doubt how Purim could be, Bimultoneously, 
both religious and secular. But I would not abandon my 
theory merely because it involves a contradiction In terms. 
Add to all this that we can now have a Tammuz death 
and resurroetjou in June^uiy, and another in hfarch- 
April, and aU is translucent. At the summer festival we 
hum a dummy;' at the vernal feast we hang a man.* 
Admirably as my hypothesis colligates the facte, it is 
not the hypothesis of Mr. Frazer, Though he thinks that 
‘we can hardly deny the plausibUity of Noldeke's theory 
that the Soctea is a triumph for the victory of the Baby¬ 
lonian over the Elamite gods, and that Poiim is an 
adaptation of the Sacfea,* Mr. Frazer does not accept 
* O. S. iL las, IS4. * a. B. iii, 1S2. ■ fl. B. iiL 16D. 
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that ide&. Noldeke is plausiblCj but not sound; and this 
TS luinous to nay hypothesis of the Slanaitc war-prisoner, 
slain as Hunimau, merely in a stage of evolution between 
the sacrificed prince and the hanged criminal. We 
have seen how admirably my humble suggestion worked 
ont all round, but it must be abandoned if Noldeke is 
wrong. 

hfr. Frazer thinks that tbe Sacsea and Furim did Jtot 
(as in Koldfike’s scheme) mean originvlli/ a triumph of 
Babylonian over Elamite gods. J5o Elamite prisoner 
was hanged (as I had sagely eonjectnred) at any stage of 
the evolution of the Sacfea. What ocenned was this: 
At the Socffia there were originally two divine pairs, let 
us say Vashti and Hainan to represent the dying, 
Esther and Mordecai to represent the renascent, forces of 
vegetation. There was nothing Elamite in the business 
originally. But ‘it would be natural enough tha t in 
time on unfavourable comparisotj should be drawn between 
the tw'o pairs, and that people, forgetting their teal mean¬ 
ing and religions identity, should see in their apparent 
opposition a victory of the gods of Babylon over the gods 
of their eternal foes the Elamites. Sence, while the 
happy pair retained their Babylonian names of Marduk 
and Ishtar, the unhappy pair, who were originally nothing 
but Marduk and Ishtar in a different aspect, were re¬ 
named after the hated Elamite deities TTnmmw n and 
Vashti.'» 

Thus the plansibiUty of Noldeke’s theory, that Purim 
was adapted from tejoicingB for a victory of the Baby¬ 
lonian gods over those of Elam,* proves to be no more 
than merely plausible. We are thus driven back to Jensen's 
solution; that the fast and tbe rejoicings of Purim are a 
festival of Tammuz, or of a god or hero of his type^ and 
' G. fi. iii. ISO, lei. * C. ilL MO. 
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they cannot, then, have been borrowed in Babylon, for 
the Jews had the Tammoz ritnaJ before the exile. And 
yet I Purim was probably borrowed at Babylon. It most, 
apparently, be meant that only the hanging of a raock- 
king was real ly borrowed. The victim may thna repioBent 
both the king of Babylon and also the god of vegetation 
whom we are to suppose to be incarnated in the king (?) * 
But why should the Jews borrow that, and w-hy did the 
prophets and legidatons hold their jieace, and how’ do w'b 
know that the majeaty of Babylon incarnated a god of 
vegetation ? 


Ab I sometimea understand Mr. Frazer's whole theory, 
it is this.* The victim of the Saciea represents the king, 
who represents Mardak, Homman. Tanimuz, or some 
other deity. He gets his royal robes from the king; his 
whipping and hanging from the commuted burning alive 
of the kingj his divinity from the king jj/mj the god; 
his resurrection from the king plus Tatmmuj or Babani, 
granting that Eabani htid a resurrection, which I cannot 
find in Dr. Jastrow’s account. Bat to do a resurrection 
plausibly we need another man to take the part of the 
te-imsen victim, king, and god. Now the victim for the 
year is really, or is called, Mardok, in one shape; his 
representative in the resurrection is Marduk in another 
shape; each man being provided with a consort, repre¬ 
senting Ifthtar, though I have yet to leam that she was 
the wife, or mbtress, either of Marduk or Babani. But 
the populace, not understanding the two Marduks and 
two Ishtars, preferred to call the Marduk who died 
Hnmman, after an Elamite god, and his sacred lady of 
pleasure Vashti, after a possible, but dubions, Elamite 

^ G. B. wi. I 

' 1 that jcn«a'* thMiT flf Zrnkmak is SMepisd, for it »t« ia s 

^HTrection. lliHingh EtUnf. Thta la astentlaJ, aa ws hear wthina sl«. 
where cil a. reiumenttga \n M^h mi BmhjlQn. 
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goddeas. The ^fardak who did uot die'was still caUed 
Mardqk till next year, and hig consort till next year was 
Called lehtar. 

All this occurred at the SacEa, which are Zaktuuk 
(though Jensen does not appear to see it), and at Pnrim 
(which Jastmw and Noldeke do not identify with ZakmukY 
and in March, not, as chronology has it, in July. By 
p^nsfaing the proceedings fonvard only a month, ftom 
Punm to Passover, we can connect them with the Cruci¬ 
fixion, and account for' the halo of divinity,' The theory 
seems too ramified. 

It may very naturally be thought that I am introduc¬ 
ing these complexities and these difficnltiea by dint of 
wUfnlly or unconsciously misrepresenting Mr, Frajser’s 
atgament. But the argument, I sinoereiy think, is really a 
very tangled one. It seems plain that originally the yictim 
was only conceived of by Mr. Frazer as dying to save the life 
of the king, who otherwi&e would have been slam as a god, 
on Mr. Praz^’s hypothesis of reh'gioua regicide, as he could 
Dot be trusted - to remain in full bodily and mental vigour 
for more than a year.'' The king was -slab m his cha¬ 
racter as a god,’ who could not be trusted for more than a 
year. Nothing jfas said to indicate that the mock king incar¬ 
nated any special known god; say Tammnz. That oon- 
lecturo appeared later,* and the date of the sacrifice was 
m ^ une-JuIy. Nothing w'ag. said, even now, about the 
victim s sacred harlot, The victim was content with the 
royal harem. As late as iii. 152 - the central feature of 
the Swsa seems to have been the saving of the king's 
e, by the slaying of the victim, and, to that main end 
of the nte, no sacred harlot was necessary. Bat the date 
bad now been moved frtjm midsummer to early spring, 
and into the neighbourhood of the feast of Poiim. The 
* G. M. iL 34, 20, I ^ p i" 
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religions cbajacier of the Sacfea as a period of wailmg 
attd rejoicing in Ejinpatby with a god (T&tumtis) now 
^med to be overlooked^ for Mr. Frazer saya that the 
Saccea ^waa a wild Bacchanalian revel , . and that 
Pnnm Wflfi the game: men and women disguising them- 
selves, drinking, and behaving wantonly.^ 

But Purirn was connected p through the Book of 
Esther* mth Haman, Mordecaf^ Yoshtip and Esther; and 
now arose the idea of making Ham an p the victim* have a 
double who reprefiented him in his resurrect bn* The 
Elamite god Hnmmau and the Babylonian god Mordecai 
crept in tttrongh the Book of Esthetp and through the 
very perilous effort to identify the Saceea with Zakmnk* 
and both with Purim, The Book of Esther also intro¬ 
duced two female chanvcterSp and part>s had to be found 
for fAem in the Sacsa, though nur only authority meu- 
tionSp in connection with the Sacteap no female characters 
whatevefp except the ladies of the royal harem. By 
analogy and conjecture, as to Eemiramis and her lovers, 
parts were next found for the female characters of the 
Book of Esther as sacred harlotSp representing the gcNldeaso! 
love. The consequent amours are supposed to stimulate 
the cropSp and, in this part of the theory, the conjecture 
that the victim really dies to save the life of the king does 
appear to be rather dropped out of sight, thongh this idea 
is the real starting-point of the whole speculation. There 
is a come and go between the victim os king, mth the 
royal harem, and the victim as Tammnz, with the 
sacied harlot- Conjectures about the victim os the 
Elamite HurnmaUp or as the Babylonian Marduk, or as 
Marduk representing Eaboni, or representing Gilgamesh, 
flit like the iv^ver's shuttle through the atrangely woven 
warp and woof of the argument. Throughout we ask in 
* G. B. Ill* iss, ice. 
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Vftin for Any proof UiAt the Sug of Snbvlou wbih Everj 
at any timet in any teJtt, regarded or spoken of as an 
incamatiou of Tammiu, or of Mardak, or of Hmmnaiit 
or of Gilgatnesb, or of Eabani—which the apecnlation 
requires. 

Meanwhile the knowut or at least the alleged, facts are 
the mock royalty, whipping, and death of the man who 
yearly lorded it as king for five days in the Persian palace, 
at the Sac^a, a period of licence, when every bouse had 
its alave-king. The extraordinary complexitiea in a 
matter really very simple are caused by identifying the 
Sacaea with Pnrim and Zakmok, in the teeth of chro¬ 
nology ; and by introducing into the Sacsea, without any 
historical evidence, the characters of a Hebrew hlstoiica! 
romance about the origin of Pnrim, The tendency 
also to find gods of v^etation everywhere adds its be¬ 
wildering enchantment, till the spirit of system discovers 
gods of vegetation in the criminals who, on very slender 
evidence, are seJd to have been yearly whipped and hanged. 
Nay, even the hypothetical male issue of the criminal, by 
a hypothetical harlot, becomes a hypsfhetical' infant god,* 
is brought up as a criminal, and ends as a mock-king and 
a divine victim. 

Mr. Frazer's whole argument, of course, clashes with 
the higher criticism of Wellhausen, who avers that the Jews 
could keep no feasts in the exile, and there learned * the 
lesson of religious isolatiou.’ On the other hand, the Jews, 
by Mr. Frazer's theory, did keep a feast, and a very abomi¬ 
nable feast, and, far from learning the lesson of letigioua 
isolation, borrowed the most execrable heathen cruelties, 
accompanied by ritual debaudberies. So Wellhausen must 
greatly err in his opinions, which are much revered by 
the clergy of this island. 

■ W«llbtQisca, cf laratl, pp. tS3-19S. 
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IX 

WHY iraS THE MOCK^KING OP TEE SAOMA 
.WHIPPED AND HANGEBr 

Though I haT© tried to argne Mr. Frazer’s theory 

of the cause of the * ©acrilioe ^ of the mock Saceaau king, 
I am not prepared to offer a dogmatic coimter^theoiy. 
The Sactean case is unique, h isolated; we are ac¬ 
quainted with no other similar exampleSp and thus a rite 
which has au isolated existence may have had a siogular 
cause. The cause may be hidden behiDd the seenea of 
history. Though I have not a firm hypothesis as to that 
cause, I shall end this chapter by throwing out a conjec¬ 
ture, for what it may be worth. 

Meanwhile it may be asked why I call the adventure 
of the Sactean mock-king ‘isolated and unique.' Have 
wo not other examples of temporary kinga, holding office 
for three or four days, in a period of festivity and un- 
reaaon ? Certainly we have such kings, hut all of them 
'scape whipping and hanging. And none of them was a 
slave or a criminal. These are not mere verbal^ and 
probably not mere acddetital, variatioDs from the coHtaiy 
Sac^n type. But we have the legend of St. Dasius? 
Yes^ but, accepting the truth of that legend, it rather adds 
to than diminishes the difficulty of getting a cine to the 
origin of the Saccean mock-king and his doom. Let na 
tabulate the facta \ 
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A. SAG£A 

L A oondemn^d cninifi4ll+ 

H King of A iMrt^ rcTcI 

B* Is stripped and m^utged. 

4. Ifl tlAQgvdi 

G. Ii guefi»i?d to roprtflciit (a) a 
TamiDuz god, or tho king 
of Bsbylon; or both. 

fl, Hm a pi5C!0.do-raffQrreQlioi]. 

7+ Lies with (o) tho tttyal eon- 
eubin^ (b) with & aaored 
Imrlot, 

1q a ponod of topffj^torvy 
licence to alovos md free. 

0, Which IB mppoaed to com- 
t^iemonito a victory over the 
$■00!. 


B. eAttrsi.^AiJA 

li A h-tcirnm Beiccted by lot. 

2» King of a Evo days' reveL 
&. ta not Btrippod or acoiu^ed^ 

4. Is uonbeed at the altar of 
Satnm ; or sacnbcco hinuelh 
REprcBCELls SaturtL 


6 * Haa do laiown pseudo-ieior- 
rectioni 

7« Does not Ha with royal ron- 
eubinefl or with a sacred 
harlot. 

6l 1q a period of kopsj-tiirvy 
lichee to slaves aod fre#^ 

0, Which is supposed to com^ 
msMoratc the Golden Ago of 
Satnm. 


Under Ap nninber 5—the item that the Bacaean moek- 
kmg repre^eats the king of Babylon p or TanunnZp or both 
—n amber 6^ the mock-king^s pseudo*riesurrection, and 
number 7 (5)^ bis amour with the saered harlotp aiB aL3 
conjectures of Mr. Frazer's* The real points of resem¬ 
blance between the Sacacan $nd the Mcesiftn victim are (1) 
their mockery of royaltj% (2) their deaths occurring in very 
different circnmstancea^ (3) during a period of licence, in- 
cludmg the pretence of lordship by slaves in each house¬ 
hold at Babylon ; by free men at Borne. 

The pointe of difference are numerotis and essential 
and the dates and durations of the Babylonian and Boman 
festivals vary widely. 

Thus, I thinkj the Ssc^an and Mcesian cases do not 
explain the meaning of w hat is a religious rite in Mae&ia: 
a secular custom (aa I believe) in Babylon, Againj the 
differences make it hard to conjectuiCr with MM. Cumont 
and Parmentierp tlmt the Mcesian rite was introduced by 
Oriental soldiers of Borne, accustomed to the Babylonian 
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Saccca. But to suppose a native Soman survival or recrU' 
deaccince is aiso difficialt, because Greek and Roman poets, 
historians, antiquaries, and essayists, all writing on the 
Saturnalia, know of no such survival. Again, if originally 
Italian mock-kings were Bacrificed yearly in many places, 
did they die as proxies for real local Italian kings, who 
would otherwise have been sacrificed ? This, as we have 
seen, is impossible; men would never have acscepted the 
crown on such conditions. Or did they die, like the Mexican 
victims, as man-gods slain for a real god Saturn ? But the 
Mexican victim was a captive : free men would hardly 
draw lots for death. 

There is no trace in Roman folk-cnetom of any mock 
slaying of the actual Roman Satumalian kings of the 
brawls in each household. The Saturnalia were so remote 
in Lucian's day from cruelty, that Dickens might have 
written, as Christmas papers, Lucian’s essays and letters 
On the subject. tJniversal kindnesa^—the Scrooges feast¬ 
ing the Trotty Vecks of the period—universal giving of 
presents, and family games of forfeits and of chance 
(played for nuts) were the features of the Saturnalia. 
Wine flowed like water; but as to amorous licence at the 
Saturnalia, we only hear the complaint of the rich that 
the poor guests make too free with the ladies of the 
house. 

The connection of the Satumalia with Saturn, recog¬ 
nised by the Romans as ‘ that old savage' the Greek 
Cronos, may, or may not, have been original. The 
Saturnalia were not ' satumitie.' Was the theory of a 
golden age under Saturn not a reflection from the festive 
period, ‘the best day in the year,’ says Catullus, which 
had become associated with the name of Saturn ? 

Our evidence for sacrifice or hanging of a mock-king 
jfi 80 meagre and shadowy fin one case the dubious 
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Dasius legend; irt the other what Athenaeua cites from 
BaroauSp coupled with what Dio puts into the mouth of 
Diogenes^ and with what Strabo tells about the Sacasa) 
that the ground will not bear the weight of Mr. Frarer^a 
high-piled, eighteeu-Htoried castle of hypotheses. I do 
not, eYeu ao* absolutely impagu the truth of the two tales 
of the deaths of mock-kings; the undesigned coincidence 
of testimony I am willing to take for presumption of tmibr 
though of four ancient witnesses who speak of the SaeD^ 
only one* DiO| aUudes to the crowning, robingp stripping, 
Bcourgingp and hanging of the mock-king of the featiral-^ 

L PEUIOnS OF Lie Elf CE 

How' are we to explain the obsenre facts ? Let ns 
begin with a feature common to the Mcesian event of 
303 A.D. and to the Sacma. Both occur in a period o! 
chartered UoencoR w^hen slaves play the masters, and all is 
topsy-tnnw. Mr. Frazer has collected many examples 
of festivals of licence, when laws lose their force.* The 
Homan alaTea at the Saturnalia were not even reproved 
^ for conduct which at any other season might have been 
punii$hed with stripes, imprieoumept^ or death." ^ 

Nob' pass the conjecture that in fust one known placOp 
Babylon p the stripes and death for the conduct usually 
punished with these penalties were inflictedp after the 
period of iicencep on just one person, and you get Dio's 
case of the mock-king of tho Babylonian Saesa. 

Meanwhile observe that there was a Zogancs, or 
slave-lord, ruling in every Babylonian household, includ¬ 
ing that of the king. Each Zoganes was royally attired^ 

S«fl appendix B,' UArtjrtdjDrin cf D&sidfl.^ 

■ 7$h 7S, ai, HS, iss, its, neLe Iv it ^ i ilL isei Ui 141, 

143; ill. 14S; UL 14T, 

* G- B* lii. laa : Horue, Sai. ii. 7, 4 j it croblua, L 7, 2$; Jmtin, xUii. 
i 4 1 FlnUrcb. IS; LuDiaq^ S, 7. 
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and bore sway m the dwelling where, except in the five 
days of licence, be eerred. Bat for all that was done in 
these five days only one man was ptinished, and he was 
the king’s Zoganes. Athensens doee not mention this; 
Hesychias is silent; Strabo does not even speak of the 
lordship of slaves. Our only evidence for the slaying of 
the king’s Zoganes is Dio Cbrysostom, putting the 
anecdote into a feigned dtscourse of Diogenes. The 
slaying occurs only in one place, as the Persians bad only 
one king. 

Meanwhile let us study in various regions the periods 
of licence. It seems as if human nature needed au 
annual ' burst.’ Mr. Frazer suggests, as a magical 
motive, that the farmers thought by swilling and guzzling 
just before they proceeded to sow the fields that they 
thereby imparted additional vigour to the sced.^ In fact, 
whether men fasted or feasted, were chaste or amorous, 
in all oases they acted for the benefit of the crops. Be it 
so, but why should non-agricultural savages have periods 
of licence? I venture to suggest that the agriculture! 
motive in religion and ritual is at present rather over¬ 
worked, It is becoming os common an explanation of 
custom and belief as the recognition of the sun and the 
dawn everywhere used to be in mythology. To show 
that a period of licence with express and purposeful 
breach of the most sacred laws may exist without an 
agricultural motive, I shall prove later that it occurs 
among a Don-agricuUure) set of savages, and, conee- 
quentiy, when found among agricultural peoples, may 
descend from some non-agriculturel motive, Mr. Frazer 
himself elsewhere assigns a motive, not necessarily agri¬ 
culture], for these chartered explusions of unlaw. 

i. On the Gold Coast the period of licence precedes 


> O B. iiL tie. 
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the ^tpnnftl ceretaoay of ^banisbwig the devi]/ The 
season of the josx )£ not given. 

3. The feast of .licence of the Hos of Korth*ERBt 
Indis ie called by Dalton ' a sstiirDale,* It is held in 
Januaty, ‘when the granaries are fail of grain, and the 
people, to use their orwn espi^ion, are fall of devUty.' 
With prayers for a good new year the devil is beaten oat 
of the boands. 

S. At the aimilar Mundari festival * the Eervants are 
feasted by their masters.' So far nothing is noted about 
swilling for the good of the crops, that is not ‘an excuse 
for the glass.’ 

4. Id the Hindoo Kooeh a little licence exists at the 
end of harvest: devils are driven out, and then seed ia 
sown. 

5. In Tonquin from January 25 to February 25 rvss a 
season of dormant law; ' only treason and mnrder were 
taken account of, and the malelactorB detained till the 
great seal should come into operation again.’ Then 
ofiTerings were made to evil spirits, for 'it is nsnal and 
customary among them to feast the condemned before 
their execution.’ The devils were then expelled.* 

6. In Cambodia, after the expulsion of devils {diabolo^ 
fttgittmU gambling is universal. 

7. In Nepaul, in October, feasting and drinking occur, 
and presents are made by masters to slaves. There may 
be, perhaps, expulsion of devils; for the army fire 
salutes.^ 

In these cases of licence Mr. Frazer thinks that men 
rejoice either before the expulsion of devils, because that 
ceremony wU carry off their sins, or after the expulsion, 
when their minds are at ease.* Thus men enjoy these 
bursts either, by the first hypothesis, to improve the 

» G. B. liL 84. » d. fl. at. 118. nol« 1. ' Bi. 119. 
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prospects of agriculture ^ or, on the second theory, because 
^ ceremony will cleanse the sine of the * burst; * or 
becaoso a. eeremony has freed their minds from feaj of 
devds. When the harvest is just in, then, in fact, men 
have plenty of food, and, as w# saw, are * Mi of devilry/ 
So they play it off. In at least four out of our seven 
cases fnlneas of bread and drink appears to me to account 
for the ‘ burst/ 

This also explaiiLE (8} the Zulu licence at the rejoicing 
for the first fmitSp ^ a saturnalia, people ate not supposed 
to be responsible for what they say or do/ ^ 

9, The same facts mark the Pondo feast of first fniita.* 

10. In Ashanti the harvest feast is in September. 

* During its eontinnance the grossest licence prevails; 
theftp intrigue, and assault go nnpunishedt and both 
sexes abandon themselves to their passions." ■ By an extra- 
ordinary ooincidence, which Mr- Prazer does not quote, 
*on the fifth day" of the Ashanti harvest festival *a 
criminal is sacrificed/ gaye Sir B* ElHs, ‘sent as a 
messenger to the deceased kings.* Is the criminal attired 
as a mock-king ? 

I would ventnre to Engg^t, as a condnsionp that 
people indulge iu these lawless excesses not so much to 
improve the prospects of farming as because they are 

* full of devilry,^ and that often they arc full of devilry 

because they have ended their labours and are full of 
meat and dnnk. Bacchc C^rer^ friget Fwtw. 

They therefore permit themselves a regular debauch; 
ranks are reversed p daves lord it over their masters, laws 
are ip abeyance; in Tonquin reviving law otdy takes 
notice of treason and murder. In Homep at the SatumaUa, 
and at Purim among the Jews, however, a kind of 

^ * a^. u. 

* B* 11460; Ellli, TshUsj^king p. SSO. 
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I)ick«nsitc Christianicy prevailed at the period ot licence; 
also in Persia, at the period called Puxdaghin, which 
Hyde corapares to the Sacsa and Purim; as does Lagarde, 
in writing on Pnrim.‘ 

The reader will have observed that at not one o( 
these many periods of licence, in widely severed regions 
and grades of civilisation, is a mock-king put to death. 
Indeed, nobody is pat to death, except in Ashanti, and 
nobody is scourged. Thus, as T remarked before, the case 
of the mock-king at the Babylonian Sac«ea is isolated, as 
far as onr knowledge goes. 

11. THE DIVINE scapegoat 

In many cases, however, at expulsion of the devils, the 
part of devil is played by a man who is driven away, often 
be is beaten away. Now I have already said that, by 
Mr. Fra^r's theory (as I imderstand it), the mock-king 
at the Sacsea was ‘sacrificed' in a double r6h ; namely both 
as the king’s proxy (the king being a god) and also as 
Taminuz, not to speak of Marduk and Hmunian. To 
tiim , of course, I replied (1) that no case seemed to be given 
of killing a king yearly to benefit a god * (2) that 1 could 
find no case of a king being killed by proxy; (3) that when 
kings really were killed, it was not oimually nor by the 
inramous death of a malefactor (banging); (4) that there 
was no proof of a man being killed as Tammus ; (5) that 
Tanunnz is nowhere said to have been hanged, or crucified, 
or scourged; (6) that in no case known to me is sacrifice 
performed by hanging, still less (if possible) by hanging 
after a wtupping. These arguments oonvince me that 
Mr. Frazer's theory (if it ts his theory) is imconvinciug. 

But 1 am not quite sore that Mr. Frazer really holds 
his Sacican victim to have played two parts, at two 

* Hyflap HUL ReL Fers. pph 23S0-2!67. 
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distiDct timefi of yew. Now, however^ in oonaection 
with human scapegoats, our author does certainly make 
a victim 'double a part/ Firatp it was nsna] to kiU a 
beast-god or man-god * to save his divine life froni being 
weakened by the inroads of age.^ Next, there were 
human acapegoais, driven away with all evil on their 
heada^ But, suggests Mr. Frazer* ‘ if it occurred to people 
to combine these two customs* the resuJt would be the 
employment of the dying god * (god-man, king, or his 
proxy) 'as a scapegoat. He was kiUed, not originally to 
take away sin, bnt to save the divine life from the degene¬ 
racy of old age ; but, since he had to be killed at any rate, 
people may have thought that they migbt as well seize 
the opportunity to lay upon him the burden of their 
sufferings and sm in order that he might bear it away 
With him to the unknown world beyond the grave.* ^ 

Even so, when a Dublin mob was about to throw a 
man over from the gallery of the theatre, some economist 
cried* * Don't waste him ; kill a fiddler with him ’! 

As proof that people might reason in this thrifty way 
wc learn that^ on March 15, a scapegoat man* called * Old 
Mars,* was beaten at Eome and expelled. Mars, of 
course* was a god of vegetation* and here the mao-god* 

* Old Mars,^ is both god and scapegoat. But be is not 
sacrificed, nor even banged.* 

In Athens during plague, drought, or famine two 
human scapegoats were done to death, and Mr. Frazer 
infers, but doubtfnlly, were stoned to death. This 
also occuned yearly at the Thargelia; the stoning is a 
conjecture. In Greek cities of Asia Minor, in times of 
calamity, an ugly or deformed man was made to eat 
dried hgs, a barley loBi, and cheese. Then he was beaten 
seven times in a speciiil manner, with squills and myrtle 
' 6. If. iii. 121. » G .B. lii. IM. 123 l 
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bougbs, was burned, and the asbes were thrown into tbe 
sea. Tbe beating at once expelled evil influences and 
■was good for the crops. So in this ugly poor devil ‘ we 
must recognise a capreBentatlve of tbe creating and 
fertilising god of vegetation.’ 1 really most try to save 
him from this general doom I These stupid cruelties, if 
they had the usual agricaltural motive, worked mojicaffy, 
not religiwaly, worked by sympathetic magic, not by 
divine interference. This creature, though supposed to 
be a god of vegetation, was eoufessodly in appearance no 
Adonis! '■ 

In rejecting the idea that this hideous wretch did duty 
as a god, Adonis, so fair that he won and so cold that he 
rejected the love of the golden Aphrodite, 1 may justify 
myself by Mr. Frazer’s example. I argue that the 
deformed victim was, if anything, used in magic, not in 
religion —not as embodying a god. In the same way 
Mr. Fraaer himself says of the rites of the dying god of 
vegetation, all over Western Asia, that the ritual was 
' fundamentally a religious, or rather a magical, ceremony.' * 
So WM the beating and death of the ugly deformed mau 
(as to whom no evidence hints that be did duty for a god) 
a merely magical ceremony. 

Now let us see where we are. Mr. Frazer’s point was 
to prove that a man, whom he regarded as a proxy of a 
god-king, was pat to death, at a period of chartered 
Uceuoe, to save tbe divine life. But people also had 
human scapegoats. So they perhaps argued (this is my 
own suggestion): ‘ As the prosy of tbe man-god (himself 
C 3 ; o0cio a man-god) has to be killed at any rate, and aa a 
Gcapegoat has to be thumped, why not thump the man- 
god who has to die at any rata ? Iiet him doable the part, 
nay, as we are economismg, let him treble the part, let 
^ G. fl. m. 126 -12a. * G- B. iU. p. X79 
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him be beatcD as a scapegoatp be hanged as a proxy for 
the divine life of the king, and also be hanged as 
Tammtja.* 

Bat to prove that all thi$ was deliberately thoaght 
out, where have w'e a case of a scapegoat god-man who 
is put to death ? We have Done> unless we let Mr, Frazer 
persuade us that his ugly deformed person. degraded 
and useless being/ *must be recognised as a repreBentative 
of the creative and fertilising god of vegetation, whose 
reproductive powers arc stimulated that thesa might be 
transmitted in full activity to his snccefieort the new god 
or new embodiment of the old god, who was dmibtless 
supposed immediately to take the place of the one slain/ ^ I 
must dedine to obey Mr. Fraiier's ‘ must,^ and to recognise 
an Adonis in the ugly deformed person. Kextt 1 demur 
to the idea that ^ douhtless' the dying deformed one 
handed over his powera to a new god. Thirdly, if all thk 
is meant to show that the SacsBan criminal wm not only 
(1) a proxy, saving the royal divine life* and enjoying the 
royal harem ; and (2) was a representative of Tammaz, 
enjoying a sacred harlot i but (3) was, moreover, a human 
scapegoat, scourged as such, and to stimulate hia repro¬ 
ductive powers, and to expel evD influences, then I really 
cannot accept the poitentons hypothe^ia. No attested 
examples of human scapegoats at Babylon are offered, 
but that is a trifle. 

If Mr. Frazer really means to add the duties of a 
scapegoat, and the couBequent beating/ to the duties of 
proxy king and Tammuz man in his chapter on the 
Saturnalia, he does not say so^ It does not appear, theli, 
that he wishes to explain the scourging of the mock-king 

* T>i0 ithliH m mla^ 

* When FiLplsIobg the cf the Sicifitii Tigtim, Mr. FxKer d-oea 

zlcL say thst tbo ptyfpfle* wm ■ tc ethaalslfi hiH repicdactive pAwcuv/ Bh 
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at the Sacuea by bis theory of a human scapegoat, and 
it does not appear that he ever explains the stripping of 
the royal robes from the nnlucky maji. Yet if the man 
really died as a mock-king, there mnst have been some 
reason for stripping him of his royal raiment. We never 
hear that the representative of King Satumus was either 
stripped or whipped before being sacriSced. Nor do I re¬ 
mark that. in Anahnac, the human victim who personated 
a god woa stripped of the god^s robes and omamente. 
Why then ivas the Sacoean victim, and bo alone (as far 
as we know), reduced from his royalty by being stripped 
before execntion, and also brought down to the estate of 
a slave by being scourged ? 


Ill, moee periods of licence 

I am going v^dth more than diffidence to offer a gn^ 
at the reasons, asking it to be remembered that I do so 
merely because the case is isolated, and cannot at present 
be iflostrated by parallel ceremonies. But drat, retaming 
to the periods of licence, I mnst show that they are not 
peculiar to agricultnral races, nor, therefore, necessarily 
institnted to aid the farmer. This in itself Is a great 
comfort, for one wearies of being told that the crops are 
BO eternally the cause of custom and rite. Among the 
Anmt& of Central Australia, in many ways a backward 
race and not agricultural, * considerable licence is allowed 
on certain occasions^ when a large number of men and 
womeo are gathered together to perform certain corro- 
borees * (or sacred dances). So say Messrs. Spencer and 
Gillen> 

The laws of marriage are then turned upside down. 
A man is ordered to have relations with die woman w^bo 
is his ^ Mura—that is, one to whom he may not, nnder 
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ordinary circntustanoes, ewn speak, or go ncsr. much less 
have anything like maritaJ mlationfi with.* Every man 
is expected to send his wife to these dances, for the 
express purpose of violating, in this period of licence, the 
most sacred laws of the tribe.‘ These backward persons, 
the Amnta, have no native strong drink, and cannot get 
intoxicated, but what they can they do in the way of 
licence, like more civilised races, and necessarily not lor 
agricultural reasons, as they have no agricnltuie. They 
break their most sacred law, just as the Jews, at Purim, 
deliberately broke the law of Moses.* Conceivably, then, 
even stripping, scourging, and hanging a mock-king at 
the Ssieca may also have been done for some reason not 
agricnltural. 

What view did the Persians themselves take of their 
festival ? I do not think that Mr. Frazer insists enough 
on this point. The Persians regard the Saciea as com¬ 
memorative of a great massacre of the Socss near the 
Enxine. In both forms of the Persian legend, in Strabo, 
their ancestors fell on the Sacie when that tribe was hope¬ 
lessly intoxicated: ‘ drunk and frantic, drowsy and 

asleep, or dancing and maddened with wine.' The Sacss 
were massacred, and the Boca^a, a feast of licence, was 
dedicated to the Persian goddess Anaitis obviously in 
memory of the intoxicated revelB of the Sac®,* or so 
tradition averred. 

The Persians thus, by dint of a popular etymology 
(Sac®a from Sacs), accounted to themselves for the origin 

^ Bp«ncer and QOIcs irttgard ihasa fiUlliqriaed ani tnlum&d bftmebei gi 
wr«d Uvi BA tfi the in tfaa pul $. timg when no aacb 

iBirt eiiated, whim promiiiatJij was onSTcrsal, of b 1 leaal aa pomting m 
Lhfi dlTHtion ot wid«i mBtitaJ ralalicmA ^ thuQ cih/t At pnsent' (c^ 
111). In the aBiiit wbj thv Bdmuis thmight that thd BBlimiiJEi 
bi^ ta B gulden age when thm wu m 1b w. 
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of B period of chajiw^ Ikence^ in which, says Strabo, 
*both mcQ and wome^, drea^d in the Scythian habit, 
drink and sport wantonly by night and day/ As in many 
other cases, coUected by AthenienB, the lawle^ revel had 
its kings of unreason i slaves acting as nmters and IdngB. 
Jnst one of these kings, the Zoganes in the royal house¬ 
hold, was aften^^ards stripped, scourged, and hanged. 
What conld the reason be? W^e have seen that in 
Tonqnm all crimes committed in the period of licence 
are overlooked, except treason and tnuider.^ We have 
been told that in the Boman Batnmalia a slave might do, 
nnieproved, what at any other time would be punishefl 
*with stripes^ imprisonment, or death/* We have read 
that, at the Fondo period of iicence,K nohody waB later 
made responsible for his actions^ though at Tonquiti 
murder and treason were excepted The same irrespon¬ 
sibility pervades the Zulu period of licence.^ 

To reinforce this fact, that the meet sacred laws arc 
purposefully broken at some periods of licence, I cite the 
Nanga orgies in old Fiji. ‘The Nanga is frequently 
spoken of as the Mbaki^ or harvest; * people being * full of 
devilry and food * at hEurvest, which, perhaps, they need 
not he in March-April. All distinctions of property were 
suspended at the Nanga. and women, in fantastic 

dresses, publicly * practised mitnentionable abominations/ 
Even the relationship of brother and sister " seemed to be 
no bar to the general Uceuce/ But after the Nanga, as 
before the Nanga, brothers and sisters might not even speak 
to each other. This precisely answers to the Australian 
I incest with the Mura. Brothers and sisters at the Nanga 

were ^intentionally coupled.* The ceremonicB included 
initiatory mysteries, like the Bora of the Australian blacks. 

* O. B. iL p. hua. 
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As At the Arrmta corrohorees, the great poirit waa to break 
the most sacred laws ; those of incest.* This pectiliar 
' burst ■ then is in Australia pre-agricnltural, though, as in 
Fiji, it survive among an agricultnral people, 

tv. THE SAC^A AS A PEUlOn OF LICENCE 

Wellt the BacfEA was such a period of licence. Each 
household was then ruled b^ a slaYe, the Zoganeaf as 
Athen^ons quotes Berosus, The royal household w^as not 
an exception. Now to rule the royal household, in the 
royal robes^ and above all to take liberties witli the royal 
harem (compare Fijian and Australian licence), is treason; 
one of the two crimes excepted from the Satnmalian 
amnesty in Tonqnin. To overtook treason would be, for 
a Persian monarch, to set a dangerous pi^edent. There* 
fore the royal Zoganes, or slave-king of the five days* 
revel* unlike the Zoganes of private houseSp would deserve 
deathp technically speaking. At this point let me adopt 
Mr. Fraaer’s theory of a snbstitnte. A criminal already 
condemned to death is employed instead of a hannless 
slave, as Zoganes of the royal household, and is then 
hanged. 

In dozens of oases of summer gambokp in European 
folkloie, ^ the Whitsuntide representatives of the tree spirit* 
are put to a mock death.* These are in one or two mstances 
called ^ kings.* The regular May Kings and ^lay Queens 
seem to escape ; the Grass King merely * hands his crown 
to the mayor/ * These mock slayings of folklore actors 
may (I think), like banding the crown to the nmyot* 
merely mean that the actor's reign is over. This is not 
Mr* Fraaer's opinion : the summer monarchy whan killed 

* Fipcwli J. L llT. p. S|L 
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in sport ftii? killed, he thinks, as their precursors weiee 
really slain, for the god of Tegetation. O vegetation, 
what Crimea are wconght in thy name 1 

In any ca$e the royal Zoganes, or criminal sahstitute 
for the slave-king of the royal household in Babylon, 
deserved a hanging, to disoourage the precedent of tteason 
set by him in the period of Ucence. Only in the king’s 
house was the reign of the Zoganes high treason. 

NoWp before hanging hinip it was actnaUy neceSfiSiy to 
demonstrate by symbolic action that he w^as no real king, 
bnt a common slave or c rimin al. He was reduced to his 
true level by being stripped of his royal robes, and by 
being w^hippedp a specially servile punishment. Ho wue 
then hanged. 

But to treat a real slave thus merely becausep as in 
every other household, he played the Zoganes or slave as 
master, would be a sbatne. The man's only fault was the 
accident, thrust on him by custom, of playing lord in the 
royal household of a jealous monarch. So a criminal 
already ooudemned took the part, and, as the slave would 
have been, he w'aa finally reduced to hh level by being 
stripped of his royal robes and scourged, before suffering 
death; technically for treason, really for the crime on 
which he waa originally condemned. 

This mere guess at the origin of a unique custom has 
certain advantages. It explains (and 1 fail to see that 
Mr. Frazer explains) why the SacGsan mock-kiug (unlike 
the Saturn victim) was stripped of his royal robes 
and whipped. These sufferings proclaimed the man no 
Idngk but a slave. Againp bis hanging WEts just what, as 
condemned on a capital charge^ a low-bom malefactor 
might expect- With the beat will in the world, no 
Babylonian could follow Mr. Fraxer and take a banged 
felon for a god or u divine sacrifice. Why only one man 
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was thnB treated, though there waa a Zogauea or sla^e- 
lord in every house, is explained by the fact that there 
was only one royal house, only one household in which 
the slave-Iord'a conduct was treason. 

With paternal fondness I contemplate my own little 
gness. But^ alas! we are not told that the other slave- 
lords at the Sacffia actually invaded the ladies of the house. 
So why should the slave-lord of the roy^l household he 
allowed to do so? How is my confecture to weatbec this 
point of danger? Well, are never told (as far as 1 am 
aware) that a subject in the East enieofed hitusolf of 
private demesne by invading the harem of the man to 
whose estate he was a pretender. But in the case of 
royal demesne to invade the harem w^aa the fiTst step 
of a young pretender^ like Absalom, Vfor the purpoee 
of making known and strengthening his claim to the 
throne/ says Movers/ 

Bemembering the tenacity of traditional usagCp 
sanctianing deadly sexuEil crimes in some periods of licence, 
remembering that, in them, the ' primitive" Arunta deUbe- 
rately break, as did the Jews at Puiim, and the Fijians, 
the most sacred and stringent of their taboos, shall we 
not allow Saceean custom to encroach, for the purpose of 
making the royalty of the kitig*s Zoganes mdisputahle^ on 
the king's harem ? For in that way was Oriental royalty 
proclaimed and asserted. Sir Alfred Lyall says: " We 
believe that a few unfortunate concubines would have 
been of no account at all for the due performance of a 
popular Babylonian masquerade, which might just as well 
mimic earthly kingship as symbolise divine mysteries.' 

And now we see a simple and concei vable reason why 

■ G. B. mArn I, citing Mmen, m* L 
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the mock-king of the S&cie& invaded the king^s harem^ 
ruled all royally, was crowned^ robed in the king's robes^ 
and thenj to restore his servile statue and wipe away his 
royalty, was stripped of the royal robes, whipped as a stave 
was whipped^ and hanged as a condemned crimmai deserved 
to be. 

My gnese, unlike Mr. Frftswr’s hypothesisp coUigatea 
all the facts. It explains the stripping, which Mr* Frazer 
does not, 1 think, explain. It explame the scourging and 
hanging, which Mr. Fraser is obUged to acix^nnb far as a 
mitigation of burning. It dos not require ns to believe 
(what js incredible) that of old the Pertsian kings were 
sacrificed annually^ It aoconuti for the occurrence of 
the execution at a season of secular licence just as in 
Ashanti. It involves us in no daublep and* to my think¬ 
ing, contradictory theory* that the snSercr is both king's 
proxy and also a representative of TaumiuE, or Mardnk, or 
Humman, or Gilgameah* or Eabani, 

But my guess is only a guess, and is offered chiefly to 
prove that guessing is easy* We cannot be certain about 
any explanation of a custom so lemotCp so unparalleled, 
and reported on evidence so late and so dubions as that of 
Dio Chrysostom- 

Some Btadent may point out that, though I boast of 
my theory as colligating all the facts* 1 have left out the 
sacred harlot. But she was only the child of an hypothesis 
of Mr. Frasier’a. A scientific hypothesis is not required to 
coUigate more than the known facts kt each case- And I 
am by no means oertaiu that the facta given by our only 
authority, Dio, were fseta of history. 
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CALVARY 

isp fortnnstdy^ not needfnl to dwfl!! long on the dis- 
proral of Mr. Fr&Jcer'fi theory that bis facts ^ seem to shed 
fresh light on sem^ of the causes which contribiited to the 
temarkably rapid diShsion of Chiietianity in Asia Minor. 
. , , The new faith had elements in it which appealed 
powerfully to the Asiatic mind. . . . We have seen that 
the conception of the dying and rieen god wa,e no new one 
in these regions. ^ ^ A nian whom the fond imagination 

of his worshippers invested with the attribntes of a god 
gave his life for the life of the world. ... A chain of 
oanses which, because we cannot follow themp might in 
the loose language of daily life be called an accident, 
determined that the part of the dying god in this annual 
play should be thrust on Jesus of Nazareth. . . * * Hia 
death as the Haman of the annual mystery play of the 
dying god ‘ impressed upon what had been hitherto mainly 
an ethical mission the character of a divine revelation 
culminating in the passion and death of the incarnate Son 
of a heavenly Father. In this form the story of the life 
and death of Jeans exerted an influence which it could 
never have bad if the great teacher had died the death 
of a vulgar maJefactor, It shed round the Cross on 
Calvary a halo of divinity/ &c/ 

But all this halo entdd only be shed if the victim was 
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recog^tiisod by the wotld aa dying in the character of a 
god, and as rising again in the person of Barabbas, tbe 
Mordecai of the year. We know on the best historical 
evidence that there was no each recognition. *To the 
Greeks foolishness, and to the Jews a stninbling block,' 
was the Cross, as St, Panl assures ns. Moreover, we 
know that ribaldry, not ravexence, marked the nmltitude 
at the Cmcihxion. By Mr. Frasser’s theory Barabbas 
repreBented the re-arisen god, ‘ The Son of the Father,' 
Was Barahhaa revered ? No; ' some pretended to salute 
his mock iua|e8ty, and others belaboured the donkey on 
which he rode.' * Therefore, by Mr. Frazer's own explicit 
statement, the divine facts about Barabbas were not 
recognised. Yet he was the counterpart of the sacred 
Victim. 

Mr. Flayer's theory demands, I think, the general 
recognition of the godhcsad of the yearly victim, who gave 
Christ’s mission ‘the inflaence which it could never have 
had if the great teacher had died the death of a vulgar 
malefactor.' * 

Yet Mr, Frazer himself assores us that the idea of the 
divinity of the victim may have been forgotten t that his 
‘sacrifice ’ might seem ‘the execution of a criminal.' I 
cite the passage: ‘ The divine character of the animal or 
man is forgotten, and be comes to he regarded merely as 
an ordinary victim. This is especially the case when it is 
a divine man W'ho is killed. For when a nation becomes 
civilised, if it does not drop human sacrifices altogether, it 
at least selects as victims only such wretches as would be 
put to death at any rate. Thus, as in the Sacaian 
festival at Babylon, the killing of a god may come to be 
confounded with the execution of a criminal-' * Yet 
within eighty pages Mr. Frazer attributes the 'halo of 
> 0, B. ii . iw. * a. B. iii. t07. * 0* B- iii. IM. 
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divinity ^ to the h&ppy accident which enabled the victiKi 
to die as a r^ognifi^d repn^ntative of a djdng god.^ 

Mr. Frazer puta forth his hypothesis * with great diffi- 
dence.^ * Se thinks that he may ^ have perhaps been led 
by the interest and importance of the subject soinewhat 
deeper than the evidence warrants.' * 

That is certain. We have shown that the evidencef, 
in our opinion^ warrants none of the hypotheses; no, 
not one. 

It is not proved that magic is older than religion. 

It is disproved that general belief (as distinguished 
from local legend) in any age regards gods as mortal. 

There is no evidence, or none is given, to show that a 
man has ever been sacrificed for the benefit of a god whotn 
he incarnates. 

There is no evidence that a real king was ever yearly 
sacrificed to benefit a god at Babylon, or in every city- 
state of early Italy, or anywhere. The idea k incredible. 

The evidence for any sacrifice of mock-kings is, his¬ 
torically, of the weakest conceivable kind. 

Tl:te deaths of ihe SacEoan mock-kmga were in famo us 
executions ol criminals i they were not aacrificesj if they 
ever occurred at alL 

The date of the festival at which, if at all, they 
perished cannot be made to fit in with Porim or Easter. 

There is no evidence that the Jews borrowed the 
custom of killing a yearly human victim, or practised the 
habit 

If they did, it w'as a month after Purim.* 

If they didj by Mr. Frazer^s own statement the killing 

* Tlktpatfigd in which Hr, Frfiz«r ihnm to dcsiDllbli hh own 

theqry htd opinion Morfr hin ihmtj VAi cvOlTcd. It AppHwl 

iia liii Qmt «ditioii^ bat ha lEtilnji it in hii rtnDodfiAicd worJc, 
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might be though t that of a vulgar maJefae tor,^ and could not 
cast on all or on any one of the victims ah&lo of divinity. 

Finally I our own histoiyp in the case of the Earl of Atholl 
(who pretended to the crown at the murder of James I- of 
Scotland) and in the case of Sir William Wallace (who 
was accused of saying that he would be croiivned in 
Westmitister Hall)t proves that pretenders to roy^ty have 
been mcx;ked by being indued with symbols of royalty. 
Wallace was crowned at hia trial with laurel ■ Atholl was 
tortured to death with a red-hot iron erowm. The Victim 
of Calvary accused of aiming at a kingdom, and^ like 
Wallace and AthoUt was crowned—with thorns. The 
preliminary scourging is illustrated by the tyranny of 
Verres in Sicily. 

May w^e not conclude that Mr. Fra^er^s * light bridges ’ 
of hypothesiB have * broken down ' 

"The importance and interest of the subject* havo 
induced rae to examine the hypotheses. But it was needless. 

One point haa been clear from the beginning. Even 
if the Sacsean victima were originutly supposecl to be gods* 
they could not bequeath a halo of divinity to Christ, 
unless, as late as the reign of TibeduSp their ow*n godhead 
w’^aa etm conrmonly recognised. Now it certainly was 
recognised. When Mr. Frazer published the first edition 
of his ' Golden Boughp' he doubted that the Sacsean victim 
could* as civilisation advanced^ be identified with a god. 
Bnt* before publishing his second edition^ Air. Frazer 
evolved his theory of the origin or partial origin of the 
belief in the divinity of Christy as inherited from the 
criminal slaves at the 8aeeea. In his second edition, 
therefore, the godhead of the Sacuean victims is usually 
regarded as commonly recognised ^ though Mr, Fra^r 
had doubted the possibility of this in his first, and preserves 
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tbe doubt in hia second edition. It is needless to say 
more. 

Mr. Frasscr, in vol. iii. 120, had already shaken his 
own theory as given in voL iii, 195^198.^ I might have 
contented myself with comparing these two passages, 
but in the interest of the nascent science of religion it 
seemed desirable to point out what I am conetralned to 
think the errors of method that now prevail. In the 
following essay criticism is applied to an hypothesis with 
which modem orthodoxy has no concem. 

^ Sm &lfio A]y|HddiK C, pf. 303 - 304 , 
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THE GBA 8 TLY PRIEST 

The spirit of ajratem, of master keys for all the 

locks of old religion and mythology, has confessedly been 
apt to misguide students. ‘ Macrobins was the father,* 
says Mr. Frazer, ■ of that large family of mythologistowho 
resolve all or most gods into the son. According to him 
Mercury was the sun. Mats was the snu. Janus was the* 
sun, Saturn was the sun, so was Jupiter, also Netnesia, 
likewise Pan, and bo on through a great part of the 
Pantheon. It was natural, therefore, that he should 
identify Osiris with the sun, , . . ’ ’ 

Mythology has been of late emancipated from the 
universal dominion of the son, but only to fall under that 
of gods of vegetation, whether of vegetable life at large, 
or of the corn spirit and the oak spirit in particular. 
What Mr. Frazer says about Macrobius, Mocrobiufi would 
retort on Mr- Frazer, thus: 

' According to him Mats was a god of vegetation, 
Saturn was a god of vegetation (of sowing), so was Zeus, 
also Hera, and so on through a great part of the Pantheon. 
It was natural, therefore, that he should identify Osiris 
with a god of vegetation—and Mr. Frazer does so/ 

Far be it from me to say that Mr. Frazer is wrong, 
when his gods are gods of vegetation, or even that 
Macrobius is W'tong, when his gods are gods of the stm. 
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It appears to me that when a god had obtained a firm 
hold of public favour, the public might accept him as a 
god of this, that, and the other aspect or phenomenon ot 
Aatnre. 


Stilly the new sehool of mythology does work tha 
vegetable dement in mythology hard ; nearly as hard aa 
the solar elemenl used to be worked. Aphrodite, as the 
female mate of Adonis, gets muted up with plant life.’ So 
does Attis with Cybde, so does Balder,* eo docs Death,* 
BO does Dionysus-' with undoubted propriety; eo does 
Eabani, bo does Gilgamesh, so doesHaman, so does Hera,* 
so does lasion witli Demeter,® so does Isis/ eo do^ 
J^k-in^the-Green, ao does Kupaio," so do Linas and 
Lityersea,* so does Mamuriiis VoturiuB,’® so does Morodach 
or Mardnk (if he represents Eabani or Gilgamesh), so 
does Mars,” so does Osiris,’* bo, I think, does Semiramia.’* 
ao does Tammui, so does Virbina,’* bo docB Eeue, 
probably; ’* so does a great multitude of cattle, cats, 
horses, bulls, goats, cocks, with plenty of other beasts. 

The solar inythologists did not spare heroes like 
Achilles; they, too, were the sun. But the vegetable 
Bchool, the Covent Garden school of mythologista, tnisea 
up real human beings with vegetation, Jesus Christ 
derives his divinity, or some of it, as we have seen, from a 
long array of crimmalB who were hanged partly as kings, 
partly as gods of vegetation, I do not feel absolutely 
assured that Judas Iscariot, at hia annual burnings in 
effigy, escapes the universal doom any more than the 
ugly deformed person who was whipped and killed in old 
Attica. But an unexpected mau to be a representative 
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of a god of Ycgetetion is the priefifc of the grove of Di^na 
cear Aricia. He 13 known to all from the familar verse 
of Macaulay— 

XbAH ITM in who4e duf[ stafldow 
Thfi gliutlj ptriHt dath t^ga. 

The priui who slow the 
And AbiU hilUSdlf be fllAin. 

Whyp Mr. Frazer aske^ in effeetr had the priest of the 
grove of Diana, near Aricia, to slay his predecessorp subject p 
in tum^ to death at the hands of a new competitor for the 
office? Firstp let us ask what we know about this 
ghastly priest. Let uh begin with the evidence of Virgil, 
in the Sixth Book of the * iEneid' (line 130 and so ouw'ards). 
Virgil saye nothing about the ghastly priest^ otp in this 
place, about Dianap or the grove near Aricia. Virgil^ 
indeedp tells ns much about a bough of a trecT a golden 
branch, but, as to the singular priestp nothing. But some 
four hundred years after Virgirs date (say 370 a.u.) a 
commentator on Virgilp Servmsp^ tries to iUustrftte the 
passage cited from the ■ ^n-eid%^ He obviously knows 
nothing about Virgil*a mystk golden boughp but be tells 
us that, in hie o^vn time," public opinion' {publica (jptttio) 
placed the habitat of Virgil'a bough in the grove haimted by 
the ghastly priestp near Aricia. It is^ in fact, not known 
whether Virgil invented hie bough, with its extraordinary 
attributes, or took it from his rich store of antiquarian 
leaming. It may have been a foHdore belief^ like Lc 
Samcau d'Or of Madame d'Aulnoy's fairy tale, Virgil's 
bonghf as we shall see, has one folklore attribute in 
common with a mystic sword in the Arthurian cycle of 
romances^ and in the Volsunga Saga* I think that Mr* 
Fraaer has failed to comment on this point. If I might 
hazard a guess as to Virgil's branchp it is that, of old^ 
suppliants approached gods or kings with boughs in their 
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hAnds. He who would approach Proserpine carried, in 
Yirgil, a bough of puce gold, which only the faToured and 
predestined auppHant could obtain, as shall be shown. 

In the four centuries between Virgil and Servius the 
meaning and source of Virgil’E branch of gold were for¬ 
gotten. But people, and Servius himself, knew of another 
bough, near Aricta, and located (coujecturully ?) Virgil’s 
branch of gold tn that district. SerriuB, then, in his com¬ 
mentary on the '.^netd,' after the manner of annotators in 
all ages, talks much about the boughs of a certain tree 
in a certain gioTe, concerning which Virgil makes no 
remark, Virgil, as we shall see. was vnititig about a 
golden branch of very peculiar character. Knowing, like 
the public opinion of his age, something about quite other 
branches, and nothing about Virgira branch, Serrius tells 
OB that, in the grove of Diana at Aricia, there grew a tree 
from which it was unlawful (non Ucehafj to break a 
bough. If any fugitive slave, however, could break a 
branch from this tree, he might fight the priest, taking his 
office if successful. In the opinion of Serviua the temple 
was founded by Orastes, to the barbaric Diana of the 
Chersoneae, whence he bad fled after a homicide. That 
Diana received human sacrifices of all strangers who 
landed on her coasts. The rite of human sacrifice w'as, 
in Italy, commuted, Servius thinks, for the duel between 
the priest and the fugitive slave, Orestes haring himself 
been a fugitive. The process is, first a Greek wanderer 
on a barbarous coast is in danger of being offered, as all 
Dutlandere were offered, to the local goddess. This rite was 
a form of xejielosia^ an anti-immigrant statute. Compare 
China, the Transvaal, the agitation against pauper immi¬ 
grants. Having escaped being sacrificed, and having killed 
the king in an unfriendly laud, Orestes flies to Italy and 
appeases the cruel Diana by erecting her fane at Aricia. 
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But, instead of sacrificing immigrants, he, or his snc- 
cesBora, establish a duel between the priest and any other 
fugitive slave. Why ? For the priest of the cmel Diana 
was not accustomed to be sacrificed, nor had he been a 
fugitive slave. Semus then, not obaerving this, goes off 
into an allegorising interpretation of VirgiVs brauch, as 
worthless as aU mch interpretations always are. 

The story about Orestes appears to myself to be a late 
^ se>tiological mj'th/ a story invented to explain the slaying 
of the slayer—which it does not do i in short, it is au 
hypotheaie. The priesthood is open not to men flying the 
blood fend like Orestes, bnt only to runaway slaves. Tlie 
custom introduced by Orestes waa the sacofleo of out- 
landers, not of prieste. The story has a in 

Pausanias.^ According to Pausanias, Hippoiytns was 
raised from the dead, and» in hatred of his father, and 
being a fugitive, he went and reigned at the Arician grove 
of the goddess. 

For these reasons^ apparently, Statius calla the Arician 
grove ‘ profugis regibus aptum/ a sanctuary of exiled 
princesp Oreates and Hippolytas.* Prom Suetonine we 
learn that the ghastly priest was styled Sex NcTncremiSj 
King of the Wood, and that the envious Caligula, think¬ 
ing the priest had held office long enough, set another 
athlete to kill him,® The title of *kiiig/ borne by a 
priest, suggests, of course, the sacrificial king at Borne. 
Also Mr. Frazer adduces African kings of fire and water, 
credited with miraculous powers over the elementSp They 
kill nobody and nobody kills them. Then wo have Jack- 
in-the-Greea = May-Tree = the Spirit of Vegetation = the 
May King and the Queen of the May. " These titles^" as 
Mannhardt observe, ' imply that the spirit incorporate in 
vegetation is a ruler, whose creative pow'er extends far 
* Fftaraniu, ii uml 4. * iii L SS. • Cati^uta, SS. 
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(md wide** Possibly so. Now, the King of the Wood, 
the gh^tly priest, lived in the grove of Diane^ who 
(among other things) hsa the atoibntes of a tree-spiritn 
* May not, then, the King of the Wood^ in the Arieian 
grove* have been, like the King of the May . * * an in¬ 
carnation of the tree-spiritt or spirit of vegetation?' 
Given a feniale tree-spirit, wo should rather expect a Queen 
of the Wood * and we asstiredly do not expect a priest of 
Diana to represent the sapreme Aiy^an god, nay to in¬ 
carnate liim. But this Mr* Frazer thinks probable.^ 
Again, ^ since the King of the Wood could only be assailed 
by him who had plucked the golden bough, his life was 
safe from assault as long as the bough, or the tree on 
which it grew, remained uninjured/ * 

Here we remark the nimbleness of Mr, Fua^r's 
method. In voL i. 4 he had said: ' l^radition averred 
that the fatal branch' (in the grove near Ari cia) ^ was 
that golden bough which, at the Sibyl's biddings .^neas 
plucked before he assayed the perilous journey to the 
world of the dead*"* But I have tried to show that, 
according to Servius, this identification of two absolutely 
distinct bougha, neither similar nor similarly situated, was 
the conjecture of ^ public opinion ^ in an age divided from 
Virgil'ia date by lour hundred years. 

In the space between voh )* 4 and i. 28^1 the averment 
of tradition, as Mr. Frazer calls it, the inference of the 
curions, as I suppose, to the effect that Virgil’s golden 
branch and the Arician branch were identical, has become 
matter of fact for Mr. Frazer. * Since the King of the 
Wood could only be as^ikd by him who had plucked the 
Golden Bough,' he says; with what follows.* 

But who has told us anything about the breaking, by a 
fugitive alave, near Aricia, of a goldm bough? Nobfidy, 
^ G. B. HL 457. * G.B.L SSI, 
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as f&r as I am aware, has mcntiomed the circumstance. 
After an interval of four Imndred years, the golden bongh 
of Virgil is only brought by Scrviufl into connection w-ith 
the wood at Aricia, because Servins, and the pnblio opinion 
of his age, knew abont n branch there, and did not know 
anything abont Virgil's branch of gold. 

That branch U a safe passport to Hades. It is 
sacred, not to a tree-spirit named Diana, but to Infernal 
Jnno, or Proserpine. It cannot be broken by a fugitive 
slave, or anybody else ; no, nor can it be cut with edge of 
iron. None but he whom the Fates call can break it. 
It yields at a touch of the predestined man, and another 
golden branch grows instantly in its place. 

Si te fakt vQi^L 

dmiia wort defieU ati^ 

Amivuji. 

Virgil's bough thus answers to the magical sword set 
in n stone in the Arthurian legends, in a tree trunk in the 
Volsunga Saga, as Mr. H. S. C. Kvenud reminds me. All 
the knights may tug vainly at the sword, but yon can 
draw it lightly, H te/ata vacant, if you are the predestined 
king, if yon ore Arthur or Sigmund. When .^neas bears 
t/iis bough, Charon recognises the old familiar passport. 
Other living men, in the stiength of this talisman, have 
already entered the land of the dead. 

lUt fcrterotiip djcrjiiipit 

FalalU lonso rimiTi. 

I have collected all these extraordinary attributes of 
Virgil's bough (in origin, a suppliant’s bough, perhaps), 
because, as far os I notice, Mr. Frazer lays no stress on 
the many pecnliarities which differentiate Virgil's bough 
from any casual branch of the tree at Aricia, and connect 
it with the mystic sword. The ‘ general reader' (who 
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BcWom knows Latin) needs. I think, to be told precisely 
wbat Virgil’a bongb was. Nothing can be more nnlike a 
branch, any accessible branch, of the Ancian tree, than is 
Virgil's golden bough. It does not grow at Aiicia. It is 
golden. It is not connected with a tree-spirit, bat is 
dear to Proserpine. {I easily see, of coarse, that Proser¬ 
pine may he identihed with a tree spirit.)* Virgil's 
branch is not to be plncked by fugitive slaves. It is not a 
chaUenge, but a talismanio pcssport to Hades, recognised by 
Charon, who has not seen a Bpecimen for ever so long. It 
is instantlj sacceeded, if plucked, by another branch of 
gold, which the Arician twig is not. So I really do not 
nnderetand how Mr. PraKec can identify Virgil's golden 
bough with an ordinary branch of a tree at Amcia, which 
anybody could break, though only runaway slaves, strongly 
built, had an interest in so doing. 

Still lesE do I think that Virgil meant to identify his 
bi^ch of gold with mistletoe. He does the reveree : in a 
poetic simile he compares his bough to mistletoe. A poet 
does not compare a thing to itself 1 * Mr. Frazer cites 
the Welsh for mistletoe—pren paraur, tree d'or pur. 
Id places, also, mistletoe is used for divining rods, which 
may be employed by gold-huntcre. What wood is 
not thus used ? * Like other magical plants, mistletoe is 

» Who, or whit, cm w&pe being a tireevB|itrifc, it Zcaa ii ons t Sir. 
Fru^ thlnki tbit ibc savaab iniict ftU treef xLfl#i in making ai 

viiurm at bidden find. ‘ May next he wki,' hAve heen the origin ot 

ibe nwne “ the Bright or Shining Otii " [Djmii]) r bj which the 

AnelBDt 0T«chd «id ItAllan# daBlgiraUid tbei? Anpremc OadT tt ii, ei luutp 
highi; iigniefifcnl tbit, ftmongrt both Gmki und ItaliMU, the oak Bbnald 
bATC been tbi tf&e of thi irapiemo Gad. * * ^ lii. 457. ZeciA, like Kmn,. 
and cffontl#w athatt, waa aIbo a skj god. The skj h bri^bl And shining, 
an Pik ii Ibe- rererae. Wo do not think tbal a would CdH im Mk or 

t. mhtch-bQi * briKht,* e^en il they do hold iceds of fire. 

i G.B liL*4lj^n,vL aoapi^«5. 

■ FrafepMT Bamjtt'fl two works ad * tbs sa-cAUad DiviniDg iiod/ in 
Pfvcitdmfs f>l 8 «Uiu M Bimrth. 
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gathered at the solstices, when fern-seed is fabled to 
flame. Must not the golden bough, like the golden fern- 
seed, be an emanation of the snn'e fire ? The older solar 
mythologists would have had not a doubt of it.^ 

I must admit, then, that I csannot, at present, accept 
the identification of the branch of gold in VirgU with 
any branch you please on a certain tree at Arieia, 
Nor am I aware of any historical evidence that the grove 
there was an oak grove, or the tree an oak tree, or that 
the branch to be plucked W'as a mistletoe bongh, or that 
any branch, for the purpose of the mnaw^ay skvei w^ae not 
as good as another^ 

That Virgirs braneh of gold w'as mistletoe, that Uie 
tree at Aricia was an oak, that the bough to beplnoked by 
the person ambitious of being a ghastly priest was mistle¬ 
toe, seems (if 1 follow Mr. Fm^r accurately) to be rather 
needful to the success of the solution of his problem which 
he finally propounds. He takes, on his road* the Eddaic 
myth of Balder, which I do not regard as a very ^ly 
myth; but on that point there is great searching of hearts 
among Scandinavian specialists. * No one now/ writes 
a Scandinavian scholar to me, ‘puts any of the Edda 
poems earlier tb^n 900 A.B., and most of them, if not all, 
are probably later than that. We do not even know 
whether they were composed by Christians or pagans, as 
the Icelanders never lost their interest m the old mytho¬ 
logy. It has never been sufficiently noticed that the«e 
poems are not in any sense ; all that their poets 

cared lorw^as the story. That it will ever be possible to 
say where the stories came from^ I doubt very much: 
probably they represent the fusion of several quite diffe¬ 
rent veins of legends, heathen and Christian. The Saga 
writers knew practically nothing about the old heathen 
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woMhip, and Balder may never have been woiahipped at 
all, or, if he was, it is rather hopeless to conjecture in what 
capaeity.’ 

Such are the opinioDs of Mr. W. A. Craigie, whose 
writings on the Cel to-Scandinavian relations of the Korthem 
mythological literature ore familiar to sludenta. We 
return to Mr, Prarer’a handling of the Balder story. 

Balder, says the Edda, dreamed of death. A goddess 
made everything in nature swear not to hart him, except 
a mistletoe plant, which she thought too young to tmder- 
stand the nature of an oath 1 Loki learned this, plucked 
the plant, and, when the gods were hurling things at 
Balder, asked the blind Hodur to throw' the mistletoo. 
It pierced and elew Balder, and his funeral was of a kind 
which may, or may not, have teen used before the period 
of inhumation in ‘howes* orbaitow's. Balder’a dead body 
was burned on board his ship, * the hugest of all ships.’ ‘ 
1 had an impression that this was a not uncommon 
Viking form of inciemation, but Mr. Craigie thinks that it 
had quite gone out before the historic period. In th e legend* 
ary period be remembers but one case, in Tnglinga Saga.* 
King Hak), being mortally wounded, had his ship piled with 
the bodies and weapons of the slain; a funeral pyre was 
erected on board and lit, and the body of Eaki was borne 
forth to sea in the daming vesael. ‘ The thii^ was famous 
long alter.’ The story may be borrowed from the Balder 
story or the Balder story from that of King Haki. 

In any esse Balder was not sacrificed, but cremated, and 
the * huge ship,’ of course, is a late Viking idea, an idea 
the reverse of primitive, Mr. Frazer, however, goes on, 
apparently assuming that in the original form of the myth 
Balder was sacrificed, to a theory about certain religious or 
ritual fires, which survive in folklore. These fires are lit 
' O. B, Ui. 'i3C.aS7. * D. -jrj. 
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by peasants at various aeasoas, but are best known at 
inidBunnuer, while a pretence of burning a man is made, 
and this at a season when mistletoe is gathered ae a 
magical healing herb, not as a weapon of death. He 
Ejeems to think that Balder was the spirit of the oak, that 
human victims, representing the oak and Balder, were, 
of old, periodically sacrificed, and that people deemed 
that the oak could not be minted by ases before the 
mistletoe (in which, they thought, lay its Ufo) was 
plucked off. UnluckUy, I see no evidence that people 
ever did entertain this opinion—namely, that the oak was 
invulnerable rill the mistletoe was plucked.' 

Mr . Frazer says: ‘The mistletoe was viewed as the 
seat of the life of the oak, and,ao long as it was uninjured, 
nothing could kill or even wound the oak.’ He shows 
how’ this idea might arise, ‘ The oak, so people might 
think, was invulnerable,' so long as the mistletoe remained 
intact,^ But did the people think so ? PUny says a great 
deal about the Dmidical gathering of mistletoe, which, on 
oaks, ' is very rarely to be met w'ith.' The Druids, I 
presume, never observed that oaks in general, in fact by 
an overwhelming majority, lived very well withont having 
any seat of life (mistletoe) at all. Not noticing this 
obvious fact, they reckoned, it would appear, that an oak 

■ Mt. Praser tlut Flinj denied * BrnJd ' £i:t>m QfmIe 

^ Hd dKd nat knOfW thiiti the Cttitie word far «k viig the samfli ud 
tk&t tbmforH Drnidt La Lha acHite at pricet of tho OAk^ wu goniiliie Qii1L1q» 
Q^lwrrfiwfid from the WitJi olliw ftcttuKitiee Mr. Fruer caleu 

Bhji'i ifAifTtmiidtfTt, p. 2^1 it FducipEU; Bh^ inlormA me 

that he Lb [nolined to t hin k that' Druid' li ot tha amio <]Tigiii li the Ctiisdc 
w&rd for Oil!. Mr. Stokea awimi to thmk oth^rwiH, wid to tatoipret dn* to 
^ ifae B^lYiteot to * txae,' apd to moke tht word Dmid moan ^ toothBajert^ 
to which PriitotpaJ Ehj^B lecj phoneUa objeirtianB. He hlmfl^lf soea th-a 
in both theorUA, that maba th« word * Druid ■ iLT^'an, whoTeoa 
thfi whoSe DraidScal bnainesi ba non-Arjan ofid ' Pictiih^ 

OT whatoYCT like to call it. 

1 a B. lii, 350. 
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witb mktl^ioe on It could not be cat till the mistletoe wiis 
removed. Perhaps they never tried. Plmy does not say 
that ^"hen the Druid had climbed the tree and removed 
the mistletoe, he next ent down the treeJ It does seem 
desirable to prove that people thought the life of an oak 
was in the mistletoe (which they might gather without 
hurting the oakj* before wo begin to build another theory 
on onr theory that they did hold this opinion.* 

This now theory Mr. Frazer goes forth to erect on the 
basis of the first theory. The theory* in brief, comes to 
this: that as Balder was the spirit o! the oak* and w'aa 
sacrificed (of which I see no proof), so hmnan beings, re¬ 
presenting Balder and the oak, w^ere sacrificed, to rein- 
vigorate vegetation. The mistletoe which slew Balder 
was the soul-bos of both Balder and of the oak, and of 
the human victims who represented, yearly, the oak and 
Balder, 

About all this much might be said. The killing of 
' divine kings," Balder and others,® seems to me, as I have 
already said, in the majority of cases, to be a mere nide 
form of superannuation. We do not kill a commander- 
m-chief, or an old professor; we pension them off. But 
it is not so easy to pension off a king. I think that most 
of the cases cited mean superannuation, or dissatisfaction 
with the ruler, not a magical ceremony to improve vege¬ 
tation. Begicide is, or was, common. Saye Birrel (1560^ 
1605) : ^ There has beinc in this Kingdome of Scotland, 
ane huDdereth and hve Bmgs, of ^nhilk there was slaine 

> G. B. isi a27. 

* The Btoij ai u thfl * lire-tok^u' of ihe Hmyi oi Errol jiii. 4lSj 

i0€ii]t ta rwt fta m ficnp of recent ^rwe, cmt froin b, riewsf^pisr of imbioini 
nmo Hitil ilAli. I niBjwct thjil It Lb from tho pen (rirtt. 13^} of * Jotin 
Sobieeki B^Iberi; SItultI,* aliiU John AIljinH nnthot of other ftpociTphAi 
Fhjmea cn UlO Kayi of EthqL BJid of Uidr fCDei^ogj. 
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fifty-sex/ often Bacceeded by their slayers, like the ghastly 
priest. I am not convinced that the ghastly priest repre- 
aented vegetation^ and endured the duel ordeal as a commu* 
tation of yearly flacrifice, though there is a kind of parallel 
ju the case of the king of Calient. But that modem 
mummers are put to deaths in a mock ceremony (aa Mr, 
Fraster holds, to quicken vegetation), is proved by much 
folklore evidence.^ 

If wc admit (which I think far from inevitable) that the 
ghastly priest was once a kind of May Kingt periodically 
slain, and was Knalogous to Balder, and represented the 
life of an oak, we are nest invited to suppose that the 
tree at Aricia w^aa also an oak, that the only branch on it 
to be plucked by the would-be successor was mistletoe, 
and that the mistletoe was the soul-bos of the tree and of 
the ghastly priest^ who could mote easily be killed when 
hifi life^hox (the mistletoe) was damaged.^ 

There is hardly a link in this chain of reasoning which 
to me seems strong. I do not see that Balder, in the 
hjddat was sacrificed. I do not see that the mistletoe was 
his sonl-box. I conceive that the use of so feeble a 
weapon to kill him is analogous to the slaying of an in¬ 
vulnerable hero, in North American myth^ by the weapon 
of a bulrush : an example of the popular liking for w^k^ 
ness that overcomes strength. I find no evidence that tlie 
mistletoe was ever thought to be the soul-box of the oak; 
none to prove that the tree at Aricia w-as an oak i nothing 
to show that the branch to be plucked was the branch of 
gold in Yirgil, and nothing to indicate that Virgil's branch 
Tivas the mistletoe. To reach Mr. Frazer's solution—that 
the ghastly priest was an moamatc spirit of vegetatioup 
slain, after the plucking of mistletoe, in order that he 
might be succeeded by a stronger soul, more apt to io crease 
* e. Br it. Slh67. ’ J5. iiL 450. 
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the life of vegetation—wc have to cross at least six ' light 
bridges ' of hypothesis, ’ built to connect isolated lacts.*' 
To me these hypotheses seem more like the apparently 
solid spots in a peat-bog, on which whoso alights is let into 
the morses. I feel like Mr. Frazer's 'cautioita inquirer/ 
who is * brought up sharp on the edge of some yawning 
chasm.' * 

1 ought to propose an hypothesis myself. In doing so 
I shall confine m 3 'se]f (the limitation is not unscientific) to 
the known facts of the problem. In the grove of Diana 
(a goddees of many various attributes) was a priest of 
whom we know nothing but that he was (1) a fugitive 
slave, called King of the Grove, (3) might be slain and 
succeeded by any other fugitive slave, (4) who broke a 
bough of the tree which the priest’s only known duty was 
to protect. These are all the ascertained facts. 

^Tiy hud the priest to be a runaway slave ? Mr. Fraaet 
says : * He had to be ft runaway slave in memory of the 
flight of Orestes, the tradltioual founder of the irvorship. 
....'* ButtheGrecA storyof Orestes, and its rfmtifeffe as 
to Hippolytus, are only Eetiological myths, fanciful ‘ reasons 
why,' attached to a Ijaiin usage. Keitber Orestes nor 
Hippolytus was a slave, like the ghastly priest. The story 
about Orestes, a fugitive, arises out of the custom of Aricia, 
and does not explain that custom. Mr. Frazer, I presume, 
admits this, but thinks that the ghastly priest might 
perhaps, at one time, save himself by being a runaway. 
But why a slave? H 1 might guess, I would venture 
to suggest that the grove near Arieia may have been an 
asylum for fugitives, as they say that Home originally was. 
There are such sanctuaries in Central Australia. 

Here, fortunately, Mr. Frazer himself supplies me 
with the very instances which my conjecture craves. He 

' B.B.i. * (j. B, I. xx. * G. a ii. ur. 
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cites Mr, Turner’s * Samoa * for trees whioh were sanctu¬ 
aries for fugitives. These useful examples are given, not 
in The Golden Bough/ but in an essay on ' The Origin 
of Totemism.* * 

‘In Upolu, one of the Samoan islands, a certain god, 
Vave, had hia abode in an old tree, ’which served as an 
asylum for murderers and other offenders "Who had incurred 
the pen^ty of death/ 

I gather from Mr. Turner’s ‘ Ninet^n Yeats in Poly¬ 
nesia ' (p. 285) that tho death penalty was that of the 
blood feud. In hia ‘ Samoa/ Mr, Ttimer writes concerning 
trees which were sanctuaries; 


‘ If that tree was reached by the criminal, he was aafe, 
and the avenger of blood could pursue no farther, but wait 
investigation and trial. It is said that the king of a 
division of Upolu. called Atua, once lived at that spot. 
After he died the house fell into decay, but the tree ’was 
fixed on as representing tbs departed king, and out of 
respect for his memory it was made the substitute of a 
livmg and royal protector. It was called o U asi pula 
t'lngata, * the asi tree, the refuge of men.’ This reminds 
me of what I once heard from a native of another island. 
He said that at one time they had been ten years without 
a king, and so anxious -were they to have some protecting 
Bubstitute that they fixed upon a large O’a tree iBUckoj^a 
Javanica), and made it the representative of a king, and 
an asylum for the thief or the homicide when pursued by 
the injured in hot haste for vengeance.* 

There seem to have been three Eanctuary trees: one 
inhabited by a god, Vave; one respected in memory of a 
king; and one doing duty as a kind of figure-head, or 
representative of a king. 

If my guess that the tree in the Arician grove was once a 

* April 10&&, p- 
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sanctuary* or a^yltnu for fugitivcap mclnding fugitive slaveSj 
k plausibk, I caiLDot, of course* conjecture as to ibe rea^D 
of its protective Banctitj. It may have been om of the 
three Samoan reasons (which none of ns conJd have guessed 
correctly)* or any other motive may have taken effect. A 
fngitive slave, of course, was not awaiting trial and chancs 
of acquittal. By custom he would ba restored to bis 
master's tender mercies, or live on under the tree. 

But an unlimited asylum of fugitive slaves was an 
inconvenient neighbour to Aricia, Hence (it is physicalfy 
conceivable! but I lay no stress on it) the asylum was at last 
limited to one fugitive slave at a time. It was not like 
the forest in the Indian fable! populated by * millions of 
hermits,^ who cannot have been very solitary anchorites. 
Any fugitive slave who took sanctuary bad to kill and dis¬ 
possess the prior ocenpant. There was only sanctuary for 
one at a time. More would have been most inconvenient. 
In any case the one solitary duty of the ghastly priest (as 
far as we know) was to act as garde chaynpeire to one 
certain tree. Why this one tree, w'e do not and cannot 
know. I am averse to Sir Alfred Lyall's plan of snggest- 
ing singular solutions arising out of some possible historical 
accident in the veiled past, when the problem to be solved 
k a practice of wide diffusion. The causes, in such cases 
of wide diffusion, cannot be regarded as mere freaks or 
rccuning accidents. But this affair of the tree and its 
inviolate branches Is Isolated, unless we regard the tree ae 
a taboo or saactnary tree, which it might be for many 
reasons, as in Samoa^ perhaps because it was the residence 
of a tree-spirit. At aU events, the priest^s known 
duty was to guard the tree. 

Then, why had his would-be successor to break a bongb 
before fighting? Obvionaly as a challenge, and also na a 
warning. The priest in office w^ to * have a fair show ;' 
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some * law ’ was to be given him. When he found a branch 
broken, any branch, he was in the position of the pirate 
captain on whom * the black spot * was passed.‘ He was in 
the situation of the king of th eEyeos,to whom a present of 
parrots’ eggs meant that it was ’ time for him to go/ * If 
the bongh was mistletoe, and if the fngitive slave, like the 
Druids in Pliny,* had to climb for it, then the ghastly 
priest ’ hod him at an avail/ It was any odds on the 
priest, who conld ‘ tree' his man or cut him down as he 
descended. However, onr authorities toll us about no 
bough in particular, still less about mistletoe. Let me add 
that, if the bough was mistletoe, the sacred tree would need 
to be changed every time (of which we hear nothing), for 
it ia not a case of 

fKfA dtficU aJltr 

wltb mistletoe. 

The bough was broken, then, as a taunt, a challenge, 
and a warning. 'Yon can’t keep yoar old tree, make 
room for a better man I ’ That is the spirit of the bnai* 
ness. The fugitive, utilised as a priest of the grove, was 
slain when the better man appeared, not that a new boo] 
might keep the vegetation lively, but merely because the 
best man attainable was needed to guard tbe taboo tree. 

The sacred and priestly character of a runaway hghting 
slave does not, to me, seem pronounced.^ W^e know not 
that he ever sacriiioed. Ladies who wished to be mothers 
visited the s^ne, indeed,* as this Diana was a goddess 
like Lucina, presiding over birth. I do not deny that 
the priest might have worked miracles for them (like the 
Indian forest sages who do the miracle for childless rajahs). 
But his one known duty, guarding the tree, incon¬ 
sistent with much attention to this branch of his sacred 

■ Sm Trtaivrt Iitcnd, * G. B. il. 13. 

^ G. S. liL * CorapwB i 332^ * O* B* L 5 
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calliDg. * He prowled about with swotd diEWDp always oa 
the look out/ ^ That ifl all 1 

We have not^ la this theory, to invent a smgle fact, or 
introduce a eingle belief where w^e do not know that it 
existed. Banctnariee or asyla did exist, we have given 
examples of sanctuary trees, and the tree was a sanc¬ 
tuary lor inst one runaway slave at a time : he could 
not ruu to bnrg^ aa In our old and more meroifnl law* 
If he wanted the billet of ghastly priest he had to fight 
for it: 

Ladi, jaull need to Oght 

Berlin JOB ddiTfl ta peiuU«& 

Before eghting he h^d to get throngh the priest’s guard 
and break a branch of the tree which the priest protected, 
the act being a warning as well as a challenge. This 
hjrpothesis introduces no unknown and unproved facts, and 
colligates all the facts which are known. The title of 
* King of the Grove' may mean no more than the title of 
' Cock of the North; * or it may be a priestly title, not, 
evai BO, mce$snriljf implying that the runaway slave 
embodied the ruling spirit of the vegetable department. 

X have been favoured with objections to my guess. 
First, if I am right, where ja the sanction for the custom 
at which I conjecture ? Well, where is the sanction of 
the Samoan customs ? They reposed (X) on the residence 
of a god in a tree, (2) on respect for a king who bad lived 
near a tree, (8) on a legal fiction. The sanctuaries of the 
Arunta Ertnatulunga derive their sanction feom hoards of 
ehuringa, sacred objects of w'bich, till recently, we knew 
nothing.* Obviously I cannot say which of many con¬ 
ceivable and inconceivable primeval reasons gave a sanction 
to the tree-asylnm of Aricia. Once instituted, custom did 


■ StMbcKiT.a, 12. 
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the rest. The tree was a sanctuary for one fugitive sJaTe, 
and, next, for soother who could kill him. 

Secondly, my gness is thought to disregard Mr. Frazer's 
many other analogies from folklore. "Which analogies? 
"Where else do we find a priestly fugitive slave, who held 
his sacred office by the coir nu the Bight of Sword ? 

I am acquainted with no other example. As I have shown 
already, the kings who ore killed {admitting the Arician 
fugitive to be a rex) are killed for a considerable variety 
of reasons, and are never shown to be killed that a sturdier 
vehicle may be provided for a vegetable deity; while the 
kings said to incarnate a dei^ are never said to be killed 
for religions reasons. If the reverse were the case, then 
the Arician fugitive, the ghastly priest, might take the 
benefit of the analogies. 1 hope that my bald prosaic 
theory, abjectly Philistine as it is, has the characteristics of 
a scientific hypothesis. Btut, like my guess as to the real 
reason for the death of the Saesan victim, this attempt to 
explain the office of the ghastly priest is but a conjecture. 
Tbo affair is bo Ringular that it may have an isolated cause 
in some forgotten occurtenoe. I remember no other classical 
mstaDce of a priest whose duty was to be altvays watching 
a single sacred tree, a thing requiring a vigilance of 
attention not compatible with much other priestly work: 
a post so unenviahle that only a fugitive slave would be 
likely to care for the duties and perquisites. Naturally he 
W'ould not know that he was ‘ an incarnation of the supreme 
Aryan god, whose life was in the mistletoe or golden bough,' 
And, as he did not know, be would not be * proud of the 
title/ 
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The provisiDoa) hypothesie by which I tiy to cxplam 
the early stages of religion may be stated in the words of 
a critic, Mr. Hortland. ■ Apparently it is claimed that the 
belief in a sapieme being came, in some way only to be 
guessed at, first in order of evolution, and was snb- 
segnently obscured and overlaid by belief in ghosts and 
in a pantheon of lesser divinities.’ ^ I was led to these 
conclusions, first, by observing the reports of belief in a 
relatively supreme being and maker among tribes who do 
not worship ancesttal spirits (AnstnUians and Andaman¬ 
ese), and, secondly, byremarking the otiose unworahipped 
supreme being, often credited with the charge of future 
rewords and punishments, among polytheistic and an¬ 
cestor-wrorshipping people too namerons for detailed 
mention. The supreme being among these races, in some 
instances a mere shadow of a children's tale, I conjectured 
to be a vagne survival of such a thing ns the Andamanese 
Puluga, or the Auetialian Baiame. 

Granting the validity of the evidence, the hypothesb 
appears to colligate the facts. There is a creative being 
(not a spirit, merely a being) before ghosts are worshipped. 
Where ghosts are worshipped, and the splritnal deities of 
polytheism have been developed, and are adored, there Is 
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Btill tho unworshippeS maker, in vamoas degrees of repose 
and neglect. That the belief in him ' came in some way, 
only to begnessed at,’ is tnie eaongh. Bat if I am to have 
an hypothesis like my naighboura, I have suggested that 
early man, looking for an origin of things, easily adopted the 
idea of a maker, usually an nnbom man, who v^-as before 
death, and stiD exists. Bound this being crystallised 
affection, fear, and sense of duty; he sanctions morality and 
early man’s remarkable resistance to the cosmic tendency: 
his notion of nnselhshness. That man should so early 
conceive a maker and father seems to me very probable 
to my critics it is a difficulty. But one of Dr. Callaway’s 
native informants remarks: ‘When we asked “By what 
was the son made ?" they said “ By Umvelinqangi.” For 
we used to ask when we were little, thinking that the old 
men knew all thin^.’ ^ What a savage child naturally 
asks about, his yet more savage ancestors may have 
pondered- No specalatioD seems more inevitable. 

As soon as man was a reasoning being he must have 
wondered about origins; ho has uausily two answers: 
creation, complete or partial, and evolution. Like Topsy 
'he 'specs things growed,' when he does not guess that 
things vrete made by somebody. As far as totemism is 
religious, it accepts the answer of evolution, men were 
evolved ont of lower types, beasts and plants, their totems. 
But these are not always treated with religious reverence, as 
sometimes are such creative beings and fathers as Baiame. 
In many cases, as I have kept on saying, the savage creativo 
being has a deputy, often a demiurge, who exercises autho¬ 
rity, Where this is the case, and where sneestor-'Worship 
is the working religion, the deputy easily comes to be 
envisaged as the first man, nnborn of human parents, 
maker of things, or of many things, and culture hero. Mr, 

' Oikamy. AmoxHtu, jt. ID ISSS. 
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Tjrloir says; * In the mythology of Kamchatka the relation 
between the Creator and the first man is one not of identityt 
bnt of parentage.* It is clear that, in proportion to the 
excloBiTe prevalence of anoestor-worship as a working 
religion, the idea of the Creator might be worn away, and 
the first man might be identified with him. It would not 
follow that the idea of creation was totally lost. The 
finit mao might be credited with the feat of creation. 
Mr. Tylor observes that 'by these consistent manes- 
worshippers, the Zulus, the first man, Unkulunknla, is 
identified with the Creator.' ^ 

Mr. Tylor’s statement, of course, involves the opinion 
that the idea of creation is present to the Zulu mind, tin' 
knlnnknln made things, as Baiome, and Fnlnga, and other 
beings did. Like them he is no spirit, but a mA gnififed 
non-natural man. Unlike them, he is subject to the 
competition of ancestral ghosts, the more recent the 
better, in receipt of prayer and sacrifice. Having no 
special house which claims him os ancestor, and Wng 
vei^ remote, ho is now believed by many Zulus to be 
dead. His name is a fable, like that of Atahocan, a 
thing to amuse or put off children with; they ate told to 
call on Unknlunknlu when their pareuta want to send 
them out of the way. 

All this is exactly what my theory would lead me 
to anticipate, if the Zulus had once possessed the idea of 
an unworahipped creative being, and had lost it under the 
competition of worshipped, near akin, and serviceable 
ghosts, Thdr ancestral character would be reflected on 
him. It is just as if the Australian Kumai were to take 
to anoestor-womhip, glorify Tundun, the son and deputy 
of Mungan-ngaur; neglect Mungan-ngaur, look on 
Tundun as the creator, and finaUy neglect Atw in favour 
' pWntrive Cukun. il. pp, SIS, aiS, 1S7S. 
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of Rncestcal spirits less remote, and more closely akin to 
themselves. This proceae is very readdy conceivable, and, 
from our point of view, it would look like degeneration in 
religion, under stress of a new religions motive, tbe do ut 
<Us of sacrifioe to anceatral ghosts. That Unknlunkuln 
should come to be thooght dead la the less snrprisiiig, as 
a ZuIq in bad lack will be so blasphemous as to declare 
that the ancestral spirits of bis worship are themselves 
dead. ‘ When we sacrifice to them, and pray that a 
certain disease may cease, and it does not cease, then we 
begin to quarrel with them, and to deny their existence. 
And the man who has sacrificed exclaims : “ There are no 
Amadhlozi; although others say there are, but for my 
port I say that the Amadhlozi of our bouse died for 
ever." ” . , , 

Thus I can easily suppose that the ^ulns once had an 
idea of a creative being; that they reduced him, on the 
lines described, to a first man; that they negieoted him in 
favotu-of serviceable ghosts; and that they now think him 
extinct; like the ghosts themselves when they cease to be 
serviceable. 

Mr. Hartland’s theory is the reverse of mine. He 
says; * In fact, so far as can be gathered, the very idea of 
creation was foreign to their minds,' . , , ‘The earth 
was in existence first, before Unknlunkuln as yet existed.* * 
But heaven, and the sun, and all things were not in 
existence before Unkulankulu; he made them, according 
to other native witnesses, and Dr, Callaway, in hie Bret 

page, says that the Zulus regard Unkulunkulu as tbe 
Creator. 

The evidence, as Mr. Hartland urges with truth is 
‘contmdictary.* But its oontradictious contradict his 
statement that ‘ the very idea of creation was foreign to 

• CalUway, j. W. » CalUway, p. li ■ p. 5a. 
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their minds/ Many witnesses ^ttaat the eastence in the 
Zulu mind of the idea of creation. 

' It waa said at first, before the arrival of missionaries, 
if we asked, ’* By what were the stones made ? " ” They 

were made by TJmTelinqangi." ’ ' The ancienta used to say, 
before the arrival of the missionaries, that all things were 
made by Umvelinqangi; bat they were not acquainted 
with his name.’ ' The natives,' says Dr. Callaway, ‘ cannot 
tell you his naine, except it be Umvelinqangi/ ‘ The son 
and moon we referred to UnkulanktUn, together with all 
the things in this world, and yonder heaven we referred to 
Unkulunkulu. . . . We said all was made by Unkulun- 
knlu,' * ' At first wc saw that they were made by Unkulim- 
knla, but ... we worshipped those whom wo had seen 
with onr eyes' (the ghosts of their fathers),' so then we 
began to ask all things of the Amadhlozi .* This convenient 
Zulu, Umpengula Mbandu, states my very hypothesis.* But 
he seems to have been a Christian convert, and probably 
constructed his theory after he heard of the Christian God. 
* We seek out the Amadhlozi that we may not be aiwaj-s 
thinking about Dukulunkulu.’ So spiritualists are more 
interested in ghosts than in the Christian God. ‘ In 
process of time we have come to worship the Amadhlozi 
only, beeausa we knew not what to say about Unknlnn- 
kuln/ just as the spiritualist * knows what to say ' about 
his aunt, who speaks to him through the celebrated Mrs. 
Piper/ 

Dr. Callaway consulted a very old Zulu, Ukoto, whose 
aunt was the mother of King Chaka (Utshaka). Mr. Bider 
Haggard dates Chaka about tS13—1523. With him began 
seventy years of Zulu conquest and revolution, in which 
eld ideas ruigbt be obliterated, Ukote answered Dr. 


* CaJllWif. p. to, il(U« SS- 
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Callaway's inquiries thus: * Wlien we we^e children it wae 
said the Lord k in heaven. . . . We heard it said that 
the Creator of the world (Umdabixko) is the Lord which m 
alxsve. When I wa$ growiiag upp it used to be said the 
Creator of the w'orld m above/ ^ 

So far we must either reject most leBpectable evidence, 
going bacl£ to the earliest years of last century, before the 
Zulu period of revolution^ or dismiss Mr. Hartland's 
opinion that the very idea of craation is foreign to 
the Zulu mind. A very old womans whose childhood 
was prior to Chaka's initiation of the rcvolutionaiy period 
of conquest (1813) ^ being interrogated by the Zulu, 
Umpengidar said that ‘when we asked o! the origin of 
com, the old people said it came from the Creator who 
created all things. But we do not know hkd/" The old 
people said ‘ the Creator of all things m in heaven.' ^ The 
old woman then abounded in eontradictioDs. She said 
that Unkulnnknln w^as the Creator in heaven^ but only the 
day before she had denied this. Br. Callaway thought 
not that her mind was wandering, but that * there appeara 
in this account to be rather the intermixtufe of several 
faiths, “which might have met and contended or amal¬ 
gamated at the time to which she alludes"—the early 
days of Chaka —* 1. Primitive faith in a heavenly Lord 
or Creator 2. The anoestor-worahipping faith, which con¬ 
founds the Creator with the first man. 3. The Christian 
faithf again directing the attention of the natives to a Gbd 
who is not anthropomorphic/ She might also, in a part 
of her tale, allude to the fabled ascension of the father of 
King Chaka prior to 1813. 

prom my point of view, Br. Callaway's theory seems 

1 ia derivad frnia ukada^ka, to ha brofanii oiff, m void tm- 

^\ymg ibo pT«-&Kiflt«n'Ce ct Km^thing frmn wMcb iha diTiskin took yiwx. 
CftlUwAjt L Sp £0, note S>6. It h mnallj a melfephjiinl term, 
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pOBsibte, The memoiiee aiid ideas of people who ware 
" ancient/ when Chaka and this old woman were yonng, 
before the Zulus entered on a •wolf age, a war age,' 
went far back into the Zulu past, when their belief 
may have been nearer to that kind of savage deism 
which Wait?- regards as unborrowed and indigenons 
to Africa,^ Another very old man, Ubebe, who had 
fought against Chaka, said : * As to the Bonice of being * 
{Umdt)^bukf?)t * I know only that which is in heaven. The 
ancient men said Umdahiio m above ... for the Lord 
gives them life/ Umdabuko^ source of ife^ may he • local 
or peraonaU the place in which mart was created, or the 
person who created him.^ . . . Here the Umdabuko is 
called ‘the lord which gives them Ufe/ ' Hero, too, the 
evidence is of Zuln antiquity, the words of the ancients of 
Chaha's time. The use of the same name for a person 
and a place is familiar to as in * Zens' and "Hades/ 
and we nse * Heaven" ourselves for God, aa in ' the will 
of Heaven.' The old man uses Umdabuko as a personal 
name ; elsewhere it is equivalent to Uthknga, the imper¬ 
sonal metaphysical source of being, not identical with 
U^nhlanga^ "a bed of reeds,' from which mankind arose 
in Zuln myth. • Um^limga is the place where they broke 
off, or out came, from UAlanga.^ * 

Old Ubebe said to tJ mpengula : * Do yon not understand 
that we said Unkulunkulu made all thingE that we see or 
touch/ And Unktiltinkalu, he added, was a man, and now 
a dead man; then he considered, and added : *lt h evident 
that all things were not mode by a man who ia dead - they 
were made by one who now is.* He began with the creator 
vouched for by the other old people; he relapsed into the 
confusion of him with the first man, and either reverted to 

* W^ti^ Anihftipolo^i*, L 167. ' /Nd. p. J5W, and note 12, 
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the original ictea, or to a natural icflection of his own. 
Dr. Callaway found Ubebe declaring that tradition averred 
the maker to have been a man, but that the miadonaries 
averred the Creator to be ‘the heavenly Lord.’ ‘The 
old men said that XJnbulunkulu waa an ancestor and 
nothing more, an ancient man who begat men, and gave 
origin to all things.’ ^ In fact the primal being of lower 
aavages, Andamanese and Australians, ta a man, without 
human limitations, and creative. My hypothesis, like Dr. 
Callaway's, is that Ubebe and the rest wandered between 
three faiths; a faith analogons to that of the Andsmanese 
and Australians ; that faith modified by ancestor-worship 
carried to a great pitch—'the creator being identified with 
the first man, and the doctrine of the nuBsionanes. It is no 
wonder that these ancients are confused, but perhaps my 
hypothesis, which is Dr. Callaway's, so far, helps to 
explain their contradictions. ' They talk of Providence, 
but I reckon there is One above he,’ said the British 
agriculturist, quite as confused as Ubebe. 

Dr. Callaway interrogated another very old man, 
Ulangcni, He denied that Utikxo, his name for God, was 
a Hottentot word, introduced by missionaries, misled by 
what Dr. Callaway thinks their erroneous idea that the 
Hottentot Utikxo represented a lofty and refined theistic 
belief, Ulangeni utterly rejected with extreme contempt 
the idea that his tribe borrowed Utikxo from a people 
broken and contaminated by the Dutch,* ' We have 
learnt nothing of them.’ In Ulangeni'a opinion, Utikxo 
created Unkulunkulu, but, being invisible, was disregarded 
in favour of his visible deputy, as Mungan-ngaur might 
come to be disregarded in favour of Tundun. 'And so 
tliey said U nkulunkulu was God,’ I am grateful to Ulan- 
geni for again antieipating my humble theory. He gava 
■ 6S, i.nd 28. * p. 65. 
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A humorous account of the arrival of the Qist missionaiyi 
Unyegana (Gardiner?), of his ‘iabbering/ of his promise 
to give news of Utikxo, and of the controversies of Zulu 
theologians. A native convert won the day and composed 
& hymn: aU this is recorded hy Umpeogula« With all 
respect for Ulangeni, ho appears to have been in the 
wrong about UtiJexo. Kolb (17iJ9) gives Gonnja Ticqnoa 
(Utikxo) as the Hottentot word fo-r a supreme ddty ; but, 
if Dr. Callaway is right, Kolb was in error. 

* Nothing is more easy than to inquire of heathen 
savages the nature of their creed, and during the 
conversation to impart to them great truths and ideas 
which they never heard before, and presently to have 
these come back to one as articles of their owm original 
faith. . . ^ 

But Kolb's Hottentots, as Dr. CaUaway notes, say that 
Ticquoa ' is a good moit,’ They did not get that from 
Kolb, or any missionary : aa 1 have said it is the regular 
preanimistic savage theory, as in Australia and the Anda¬ 
man Isles. Xiater inveatJgatioas down to Hahn tell ns of 
Tsui Goab, * wounded knee,' a Hottentot being who is 
only an idealised medicine-man. Shaw says that ‘ the 
older Kaffirs used to speak of Umdali, the Creator;’ 
but Moffat found no trace of anything higher than 
Morimo, another mythical first ancestor, who came oat of 
the earth. Livingstone assorts just the reverse. ‘ There 
is no necessity for beginning to tdl ev«i the moat 
degraded of these people of the existence of God, or of a 
future state, the facts being universally admitted.’* As to 
the Bechuana Morimo, Mr. Hartland gives the etymology 
of his name: it is said to be derived from goritw, above, 
with the singular prefix mo. It would thiis mean ‘Him 
who is above.' But why, then, did Morimo come out of 

• Wsiti, AjtOanlpatDgu, pp. 105,1«. » iTMlwtinTj TVocwlr, p. 168. 
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a bole in thn earth ? Was he once ^ He who is above/ and 
was he confused with the first man ? The plnrali £aHf 7 io, 
seems to mean the spirits of the dead. Molsino^ 
Cassiiis, is used for an anoeatr&l ghost. Mt. Hartland ia 
' inclined to regard Morimo not as a once supreme ddty 
fading away^ but as a god in process of becoming/^ 1 
feel that I have no grounds whereon to base even a con¬ 
jecture. 

A curious piece of evidnace by I>r. Callaway Ja given 
in a note not in hb book^ One Zulu account is that 
Unkulunknln was created by Utikro. Now Unkulun- 
knln was visible^ Utikxo was invisible, and bo was more 
prominent and popular.^ Thus regardedj Unknlunknln 
is the demiurge and deputy of Utikso, as sometimes are 
Daramnlim, Tondun, Hobamok^ Okee^ Bohowissi^ the 
deputies of Baiame, Mungan-ngaur^ Eiebtan^ Ahonep 
Nyanknpon, and so on. The idea k usual in savage 
theologies. Now Dr. Calla>¥ay cites theovidence of another 
Zulu: ''We had this word before the missionaries came ;; 
we bad God (Utikico} long ago; for a man when dying 
would utter bis last words^ sayings 1 am going home; I 
am going up on high/' For there is a woi^ in ^a song 
which says: 

GEddfl me, O RbwI I 

1 mikj £!0 hcAv^nwiird, 

T* teek ihn oiw-lieftiled mso, 

Awmj from doablfr-hAirbad mAD^ 

Who dul in blBftdJig nnd onrsing. 

We see^ then, that those people used to speak of a matter 
of the present tuxiej which we clearly understand by the 
word which the missionaries teach ns. ... So we say 
there is no God * (no new God) ^ who has just come to 
us/ Dr. Callaway explains: " That God of whom the 


* Ifaidi 1001, 37- 
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mieaiotianeB Apeak ia not a new Godt but tbe same God 
of whom wa gpoke by the terms Ukqamata and Utikxo/ ^ 

Dr. Callaway eould not prodnco this testimony* ot 
tcao slate itpowin^to the archaismB and allDsiona demand¬ 
ing familiarity with ancient ^nln songSp till he got the aid 
of a Kxosa Kaffir. 

1 am apt to regard the archaie oharacter of the piece 
as fairly good proof of gemiine antiquity. If the teati- 
mony is accepted, it settles the qneation m my sense. 
The Zulu religioDp in its higher elements* was a waning 
religion Utikxo was, ' with his one foot in the gravep' 
like John Knox; he was not, as by Mr. Hartland'e 
theory, a god in the making. Old hymns are our best 
authorities, and the hymn proves a belief in a future far 
nobler than the transfiguration of Zulu souls into serpents. 
A deity is also attested by the mtness. But from the use 
of the word Utikxo by this w-itnesa, he may ba speaking of 
ideas borrowed by Hottentots from the Dutch, and by 
Kaffirs from Hottentots. 

Another odd example occurs elBewhere. Mr* Frazer 
quotes the King of Sofala, or of Quiteva, or ‘ The Quiteva/ ■ 
This king ranks with the deity ; in fact^ * the Ca&es 
acknowledge no other gods than their monarch,' says Dos 
Santos. But Mr. Frazer omits the circumstance that the 
same author adds: * They acknowledge a God w*ho both in 
this world and the world to come they fancy measures 
retribution for the good and evil done in this. . . . 
Though convinced of the existence of a deity they neither 
adore nor pray to him/» Here we have a belief in a 
future life and a god (Moinnga} analogous to that revealed 

* Lfwif J^mAJp Soutli Airiu, IL iv. ISSO, p. 59, ti 
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in tho archaic Zulu hymn. Bnt Dob Santos only recog¬ 
nised as god a god who receives prayer and adoration; 
hence he says that the Kaffirs have no gods, and also that 
they ‘ aclcnowledge a god '—^nuworahipped. The name 
of that god, Molunga, is the same, I presume, as Mulungn, 
who now, ‘ in the world beyond the grave, is represented as 
assigning to spirits their proper places.' ^ 

To myself, then, Zulu religion, now almost exclnsively 
ancestor-worship, does seem to contain a broken and 
almost obliterated element of belief in a high nnwor- 
shipped god, presiding over a Cnture life. Obviously 
archaic hymns; are better evidence, with their native 
interpretation, than the contradictoiy statements of 
individual Zulus, who speak dubiously of what the 
fathers used to say. The analogy between the Utikxo 
and Mttlungu belief also counts as corroboration, while the 
unworshipped supreme being, with a deputy or deputies 
(Utikxo—Unkulunkuln), is a pervading feature of savage 
religion. II philology could throw any certain light on 
the meanings of names like Mnlnngu, and so forth, more 
sure ground might be reached. Again, when the name of 
a relatively enpreme being may be regarded as a plural, 
like Elokimt the inference may be that many ancestral 
spirits are being blended, or have been blended, into one 
being. The case of the Mora Mora of the Australian 
Dieri has met us already, in the essay on * Magic and 
Beligion.’ Is it a case of ‘ They ’ or ' He ?' * Malungu= 
God,’ a native told Mr. Clement Scott; * yon can't put 
the plural, as God is One.’ ‘ Spirits are spirits of people 
who have died ' (Mrima), ‘ not gods.’ On the other hand, 
> Afiieana, i. 66,67. For etymblogiciil md th» 

ftpplic&tion of Midun^ {kA of liiarirHti} to *noeatrt3 spirits, and tlio 
Hunt that ‘ aU thiogg In tht worli, we™ mAjda by who waa 

to death, SM Afrwna, and Mt.CEEiufritl Bcott's DkHonanj ih^ Man^^at^u 
Lan^uagt CfntmS Africa, and 0/ pp, 
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Mr. Macdonald learned that "people who have died 
become Malnngii.' Yet he Ib also regarded as a separate 
and supreme beings who assigns their places to the Bpirits 
of the dead. Hjb very name m variouBly interpreted as 
" sky * or * Stnco^ter/ 

We may argue that Mulungu is prfmiil, and that 
the spirits of the deadt Mzi7na, are only * the people 
o£ Mnlangu/ who w^as, m the myth, prior to death. 
Or ive may argne that many Mzima have been com¬ 
bined in a later conception of Mnlungu as a single 
beiug. Such beings do occurp it is certaiDp where spirits 
of the dead are held of no (account in religion. I fear 
thatp in the condition of the evidence, students will take 
sides in accordance with thdr bias: at least both parties 
will think that their oppoueots do so. 1 have observed 
that many writers appear only to be aware of the existence 
of the rcHgiona bias, w^hich denotes tack of humour. 

As to UtikxOj Mr. Beiderbecke, like Dr. Callawajj thinks 
that Kafidrs^ living near Hottentots^ borrowed their name 
for god, Tixo (Utikio), and dropped Uukulunkulu. Among 
the Ovaherero, iu a region * w^hich had not yet been under 
the influence of civilisation and Christianity' (1373), Mr. 
Beiderbecke found that a god called Karunga was believed 
in. ‘ Look at our oxeu and^aheep : is it not Karunga who 
has made us ao rich,* as Jehovah made the Israelites ? 
Mukuru was used by believers in Kuringa as the name for 
the missionaries" God. Mukum * is iu Otyiheterd f/w name 
for god.' The derivation is unknown, but Omumnga, the 
sacred fan-palm tree, must bo derived from Omum, not 
Omum from Ommrujjga. The Otyihererd word for spirit 
differs from both: it is Otifimiim. As a god, Karunga seems 
to have no Bscrifiees : these are made to ancestral spirits. 
Karunga does not appear to be offended by sin, but this 
seems merely to be infenred from his recaiving no atone- 
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meat, as the spirits do. When people ere dying they say 
■ Kenmge has bid them come/ Tmces of him ns a creatoi 
are very dubious, bnt rain, tbnnder, and so on come 
from him, as proverbial sayings prove, and he is prayed 
to in time of danger—the prayers may be post-Christian, 
The Omnambo creation talc, or one of the tales, makes 
Kaluoga, like Morimo, come out of the earth, and 
create men and women. He is no ghost. * They also had 
ghosts/ the witness said, ‘bnt Kalunga was quite a 
distinct and unique being/ *■ 

My bias in favour of my own theory la nnconccaled, 
but I conceive that South African belief in a god, ' a 
unique being,’ indicates itself in Mr. Beiderbecke’s 
evidence. 

There are different words for this being and for ghosts 
and spirits; though in other cases philology finds cog¬ 
nate African words for both. 

Dr. Callaway concludes: ' It appears that in the native 
mind there is scarcely any idea of deity, if any at all, 
wrapped up in their sayings about a heavenly chief. 
When it is applied to God it is aimply the result of 
teaching. Among tbeniBeives he is not regarded as the 
Creator, nor as the preserver of men ; bnt as a poweii it 
may be nothing more than an earthly chief, still cele¬ 
brated by name—a relic of the king worship of the 
Egyptians j an other fonn of ancestor-worship —only he 
is mt worshipped 1 * Dr. Callaway, a most Impartial in¬ 
quirer, has given several cases of very old Zulus, who in 
childhood heard from their eldm about a creator, a 
creative lord. But this excellent collector had just a 
trifle of most justifiable bias. He was arguing to prove 
that Dnkulunkulu, Uthlanga, Utikxo, and the rest were 

i BaidvbMlus F. X. Booth Africa t?. ?. S8-97. 
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not safe equivalents to be used by missionaries for God. 
And they were not safe equivalents. Umpengiila argued 
that point to perfection. Unknlnninlcij he said, was a name 
to deceive children w^ith ; you must not come to us with a 
jiew great god, and call him by the name of a being whom 
every adult Zuln despises.^ But that the name w^as 
despised» say in ISGO^ by 'convinced manes-worshippers," 
by no meaps proves the non-existence of a higher belief 
in the post, Mr. Ridley deemed Balame a fit name for 
the Christian God : probably it w'as imprudent to employ 
it in teaching natives. 

Urged by his justifiable objection to the use of native 
names to mdieate the Christian God^ Br. Callaway, in 
the conclusion just quoted, forgot, or had abandoned, his 
opinion that the evidence of old Zulus repreBonted a blend¬ 
ing of beliefs^, beginning with *a primitive faith in a 
heavenly Lord of Creator.'" I entirely go with his con¬ 
clusion that the natives at large^ of his gerieration, did 
not regard * the heavenly chief as the Creator or preserver 
of men/ and that * they had scarcely any notion of deity at 
all/ But, on the evidence collected from very old people 
by Dr. Callawrayi I feel disposed to think it probable 
enough that, under stress of military life, conquest^ and 
anoeator-worahip^ the Zulus may have forgotten and 
almost obliterated the higher belief which the old men 
had heard of in their infancy. If eo, the Zulus fall 
into the general line of my argument. Their faint 
traditions (as in the case of Atahocan) Have dwindled 
to children*® tales. They are not the " theoplaam' of a god 
who was in course of becoming. But, of couree, it may 
be argued that these faint rudiments came m, with Utikxo, 
through the Hottentots, who picked them up in con verso- 
lion with the Dutch. This process, hewover, do^ not 

' pp. 74-f S. 
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apply to the belief in superior boinge, carefully coucealed 
from the native women, the chjl<lreUr and the Europeans, 
by the Australians. Kot does it apply to the American 
Kiehtau, Ahone, Andouagui, Atahocoo, and many others. 
Such are the hesitating conclusions which I ventiire to 
draw from what we ore told about religion among the 
peoples of South Africa, in favour of my theory is the 
fact that the oldest evidence, that of persons bom before 
the genius of Chaka revolntionised Zulu life, agrees with 
what I expect to find, a creative tradition. 

The success of either of the competing theories_that 

which sees elements of a high religion among low savagea, 
and that which denies the existence of these elements—do^ 
not appear to me to affect our ideas about ‘ the truth of 
religion.’ Each theory regards religion as a thing evolved 
by mankind In accordance with their easential nature. 
The only question ia as to the seqiteuce of stages of 
evolution. Suppose that the begiiming of religion was 
(as iu my hypothesis) regard for a maker and father, 
who was credited with sanctioning morality, and, in some 
cases, wnth rewarding or punishing the good or bad in a 
future life. These ideas occur in modem religion. But 
the circumstance that they also occurred in primitive 
religion would not prove modem religion to be * true.’ It 
would Only prove that the men who evolved primitive 
religion were really human i very like their descendants. 
Why not ? They' did not produce the higher ideas pure: 
or at least, as we find them, they are always contaminated, 
often overlaid, by myths of every degree of absurdity and 
viciousnesa. But it is to be observed that the faith of 
primitive man, as far as it is represented by the evidence 
which I offer as to very backward man, had not some of 
the worst elements of the creeds of more advanced races. 
Sacrifices there were none. But when agriculture arose, 
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it brought with it heoatombs of btunan sacrlfioea^ 
eepeciftlly if we agree with Mr, Frazer'e theory stated in 
* The Golden Bough/ So far it canhot be doubted that* as 
man advanced in social progress* he became more deeply 
atamed with religiotus cruelty. In similar fashton the 
rdigion of peace and goodwill came to be accompanied* 
thanks to the nature of mankind, by religious cruelties as 
barbarous as those of the Aztecs. Taitto moliA erdt t so 
hard has it been to elevate the race in any one direction 
without introducing new depresaions in other directions. 


•CUP AND RING;* AN OLD PROBLEM SOLVED 

HiaTOBr and antiquitj supply our curious rnludB with 
many pleasant profitless CJterciseB. Even in these days of 
education there are still many persons who have heard of 
the Man in the Iron Mask, and would like to know who he 
Tvas. Kobody, of course, reads the ‘ Letters of Junius ' 

but many would be glad to be certain as to who wrote 
them. 

My riddle is infinitely more remote, but it bas this 
merit: that I think I can unriddle it. If ever you roamed 
on that moor of the Cheviot Hills which is near Chatton 
Park (I think on Lord Tankervilie's ground), you may 
have noticed, engraved on the boulders, central cnp-like 
depreaaions. aorrounded by incised concentric circles. 
Who hoUowed out these devices, why, and in what age ? 

I remember patting these questions when I first saw 
the ‘scalps’ of whinstoue. just swelling out of the turf 
among the heather, on a beautiful day of September It 
was a lonely spot, where victual never grewr about us 
w^ the blue heights of the Cheviots, below us the 
fabuhstis amnis of Till, that drowns three men to one 
^wned by Tweed. My friend told mo that some said 
the stones were places of Droid human sacrifice, and 
others, men of common sense, held that the herd boya 
cary6d tho circles out ot sheer idleness. 

But these answers will not pass. Thew! were no 
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lierd-boyB nor Druids in Centra! Anatralia, nor on tbe 
Rio Negro in RraKi], unong the Wainiara Indians, nor 
in Pi|i. nor in Georgia of old, nor in Zulnland, where 
these decorative roarkinga occur with othera of primeval 
character. In our own country they are found, not only 
on Bcalps of rock, but on the stonea of * Dmid eirclea,' from 
Inveraesa-flliite to Lancashire, Cumberland, and the Isle of 
Man. They also occur on great atones arranged in avenuea; 
on cromlechs (one huge horizontal atone supported on 
others which are erect); on the stones of chambered 
titmuii (artificial mounds) in Yorkshire; on stone * kists' 
nr coffins, in Scotland, Ireland, and in Doi^et ^ on pru" 
historic obeliaka, or solitary ‘standing atones/ in Argyll; 
on walls in underground Piets’ houses in the Orkneys and 
Porfarshire; in prehistoric Scottish forts; near old camps; 
as well as on isolated rooks, scalps, and stones. Analogous 
donble spirals occur at New Grange, iii Ireland, at the 
entrance of the great gallery leading to the domed 
chamber; iu Scandinavia; in Asia Minor; in China and 
Zolulond; in Australia, India, America, North and South, 
and iu Piji.' 


Now, who made these marks, when, and why ? Sir 
James Simpson says: 'They are archecological enigmas, 
which we have no present power of solving,' He cites 
some guesses. The markings ate ‘ archaic maps or plans 
of old circular camps and cities.' They are sundials—but 
they occur in dark chambers of sepulchres, or underground 
bouses! They stand for sun, or moon, or for Lingam 
worship. They are Soman, or they am Phoeuictan—a 
theory oa which much learning baa beeiu wasted 


To aU these guesses Sir James Simpson opposed the 

* Top ladi. m m Mei^ 

Kvmam, bj Mr. J. H. Ri™tt.C4n,„, Culegtt,, IMS The tm 
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«o]iitioD that the markings are merely decorative. ‘ Prom 
the very earliest historic periods in the architecture of 
Epypt, Assyria, Greece, &c., down to our own day, cicclea, 
single or double, and spirals have formed, under various 
modidcations, perhaps the most common types of lapidary 
decoration.' It appeats in Polynesian tattooing, this love 
of spirals and volutes. Bnt, added Sir James, * that they 
were emblems or symbols, connected in some way with 
the religions thoughts and doctrines of those that carved 
them, appears to me to be rendered probable, at least, by 
the position and circumstances in which tre occasionaUy 
find them placed,’ aa on the lids of stone coflSns and 
mortuary nms. Their date must be ‘ very remote.’ They 
preceded troting and tradition. They are found in 
company with polished ueolithic stone weapons, as in 
Brittany, without any remains of the metals, save in one 
case, of gold. The markings are certainly, in Australia, 
earlier than the nse of metals. Sir James found by 
experiment that the markings could be made even on 
Aberdeen granite with a fiint colt and a wooden maUet, 
He reckoned them earlier than the arrival of the Celtic 
race, and asked for evidence of their existence in Africa, 
America, or Polynesia. He did not know the Fijian 
example in Williams’s work on the Fijians, nor the 
American and Australian examples. 

Sir James did not live to hear much about these 
mysterious marks in remote and savage lands. Bnt in 
1875, Professor Daniel Wilson discovered, or rather 
reported his discovery of, cups and rings on a granite 
boulder in Georgia. The designs are quite of the familiar 
orthodox sort, and rocks covered with deep cup-marks 
occur in Ohio.' Now' there are romantic antiquaries, all 
for Druids and Phosnicians; and there are sardonic 

■ S.AS., Jwe ISTS. ■ OMe ikek Slwiingg.' 
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(iiitiqnaries, who like to rab the gilt off the gingerhie&d. 
Dr. WilsoD was of the latter class, and explained the cups 
as holes made hy early tnea in grinding stone pestles. 
The concentric rings may have been drawn round the 
cups * for amnsement' This is damping, hut early man 
did not use stone kists and the inner walls of sepulchres 
as grindstouea; yet on these the marks occur. Nor "Would 
he dimb an almost inaccessible rock to find his grindstone ; 
yet the summit of such a rock has the decorations, iu the 
parish of Tannadyce (forfaishire). We may, therefore, 
discard Dr, Wilson's theory' as a general solution of the 
problem. Sir James Simpson left it with the answer that 
the marks are decorative, plu-f religious symbolism.* His 
guess, as I think I can prove, or, at least, cause to seem pro¬ 
bable, was correct. Thecupaandcircles, with other marlrB^ 
were originally decorative, with a symbolical and religious 
meaning in certain cases. How' I have reached this 
conclusion I go on to show. 

^Tien you want to understand an old jneftning t eiM) 
custom or belief, found in the middle of civilisation, you 
try to discover the belief or custom in some region where 
it possesses intelligible life. Then you may reckon that, 
where you now find it without meaning, it once meant 
what it now does where it is full of vitality, or meant 
something analogous. 

The place wh^e the concentric circles and other 
markings have a living and potent signification I dis¬ 
covered by pure accident. I had been reading the proofs 
of Messrs, Spencer and Gillen's valuable book on the 
* Native Tribes of Central Australia' (Macmillan). There 
I had noted plenty of facts about the native churinga, or 
sacred things, fiat oval pieces of wood or stone, covered 
with concentric circles, cups, and other decoratious, which 

' Ancient 0/ Cvpe. Cirelee, Ac. EdinbnTsh, isll. 
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are read, or deciE^hered, as records of the myths and 
legendary history of the native race, Theee churinga 
are o! vanoua al^es, down to a foot or lees in length. I 
did not think of them in connection with our enpe, ciiclea, 
and BO forth on onr honlders and standing stonea. But 
a friend chanced to come Into my study, -who began to 
teU me about the singular old site, DEimbuck, discovered 
by Mr, w. A. DonneUy (Jnly 1895), nndet high-tide mark 
in the Clyde eatnary, near Dumbarton* ‘ The odd thing.* 
said my friend, * is that they have found small portable 
atones, amulete marked in the same way aa the cup and 
ring marked rocks,’ and he began to sketch a diagram, 
■Why. that’s a churinga,’ said I, 'a Central Australian 
churinga,’ enlightened by Messrs, Spencer and Gillen. My 
friend, after being informed as to churinga, told me that 
other esamples had been dug up, also by Mr. Donnelly, in 
an ancient fort near the other site, at a place called Dunbuie, 
Hare, then, I had things very like churinga, and of the 
same markings as our boulders, kiate, and so on, in two 
Soottiah sites, where 1 undeonstand neither pottery nor 
metal has yet been deteeted. Next, I found that the 
marks which the Auatralians engrave on their anjall 
churinga, they also paint on boulders, rock^waila, and 

other fixtures in the landeoape, on sacred ground, tabooed 
to women. 

The startlmg analogy between Australian and old 
Scottish markingis sauU auT yeiix. 

On the covet of Sir James Simpson's book, stamped 
in gold, is a central set of six concentric circles, sur¬ 
rounding a cup. From the inmost circle a groove goes to 
the circumferenM of the outer circle (the circles often 
occur without this radial groove), and there the line gives 
a ™ggle, suggesting that the circle was evolved out of a 
spiral. Above and below this figure are a similar one with 
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three another with four concentric circles; &t each 
side are two-cirded and oniMsiieled epecimenB with the 
wriggled line, and two cups and circles with no wriggle. 

. Kow compare fig. 131, p. 631, of Messrs Spencer and 
Gillen. Here we have the choiinga ilkitiia, or sacred 
rock-drawing, in red and white, of the honejr ant totem in 
the WatTamanga tribe. Here are, first, seven concentric 
circles, throngb the centre of which goes a straight line 
of the same breadth (only found among the WflCTamunga), 
while to each extremity are added two concentric circles 
of small dimensions, ending in a cross. Around, as on 
Sir James's cover, are smaller sets of less numerona 
concentric circles, exactly like Sir James's, except for the 
cadial groove which ends in a wriggle. Again (fig. 124, 
p. 615), we have two sets of concentric circles with white 
dots answering to cups, and, where the third set of circles 
should he, is a volute, as at New Grange, in Ireland, and 
in many other examples in our iBlnndH - 

Now, in Central Australia the decorative motives, or 
analogous motives, of the permanent rock-paintings are 
repeated on the smaU portable chnringa, which are 
deciphered by the blacks in a religions, or rather in a 
mythical, fiense. It is, therefore, argnable that the small 
portable Scottish cup and circle marked stones, only 
recently discovered, bore the same relation to the en¬ 
gravings on pennanent stones, scalps, and boulders as do 
the Australian chnringa to the Australiau sacred rock- 
paintings. They may have been portable sacred things. 

I have been unable to visit Dumbuck, now in course 
of excavation, and have only seen some casts and pen- 
and-ink sketchea sent to me by Mr. DonneDy. But E 
have examined the similar objects from Dunbuie, in the 
museum at Edinburgh, The antiquaries looked dubiously 
on them, because they had seen no such mattere before 
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(they might have doD€ so in Ireland}, beesctse a Bhdl, viith 
a veiy modem ecrntched face, was among the finds* and 
becanse a few of the markioge on one or two stones look 
recent and fresh. But I argue that a Dumbarton 
humorist wishing to hoax us Monkbamses would hardly 
‘ salt ’ an old site with objects imknow*n to Scottish anti¬ 
quaries, yet afterwards discovered in Central Australia. 
How could the idea occur to him ? A forger would forge 
things known, such as fiitit weapons; he would not forge 
novelties, which, later, are found to tally with savage 
sacred things in actual use. 

Many of the Dunbuie finds are engraved in Mr. 
Millars paper on Dunbnie.^ But he has not engraved 
the most unmistakable churinga, a small oval slab of 
stone, with an ornament of little cups following its out¬ 
line (much as in an Irish inatance), and provided, like 
stone churinga in Australia, with a hole for snspeasion. 

He does engrave certain hitherto unheard-of articles— 
spear-heads of slate, two supplied with suspenaiou holes. 
One (p, 294) has a pattern of the simplest, like a ohild'a 
drawing of a larch, which recurs in AuBtralia.» That 
these slate spear-heads, pierced for suspension, were used 
in war I doubt, thengh some Australians do u se spear¬ 
heads ‘ of a flinty slate;' and where flint is so scarce, 
as in Scotland, hard slate may b© used—lor example, 
in North America.* I rather regard the date weapons as 
amulets, or churinga. analogous to the very old and rare 
boomerang-shaped churinga of the Arunta (tixard totem) 

‘ ProcMtfin^i S,d.S. wit ut. ISge, pp. ^ 1 - 316 . 

» Spentcr Md Oitlcn, p. 63«, »«. 14J!8. ^nkisia tud Plam Tts« 

Totem.' 

■ ThofvidimH lor Anstralbn «!ale fpw-headfi Is no4 ilroii^. Cupt. 
King uquircxl m boodle of baik in h raid oo oatitw. It cooUJoed ■ B^rcral 
ipear-bei4«, most lo^olDtidj' cttrifiiafilj miido of etode , + , lb® atono 
waa ettreffid with red pigmeot, and appeir&d to be of a flinty 
^ of Amijtilia, p. t^43. Loodoo, leM. 
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of Central Aufitralia. Mr* MUlar obserres r ' They have 
all been eatarated with oil or fat, as water does not adhere 
to them, bat runs off as from a greasy surface.' Now 
the Australian churinga are very froqaently rubbed with 
red ochre, and made greasy with 'hand grease —a sin¬ 
gular coincidence. Footmarks are among the sacred 
Australian rock-paintings with a legendary sense. They 
also occur, engraved on rock in Brittany, Ireland, on 
‘The Stone' (ilkinia) in Glencak, and on 'The 

Witches Stone' at Monnie, associatod with cups and 
ooncentric circles.' These close analogies point all in one 
direction. 

Mea^glcss in Europe, W'bat meaning have these 
desig^ in Australia? Though certainty is impo^ble, I 
take It that they were first purely decorative, before the 
mythical and symbolical meaning was read into them by 
the savages. They occur on the mystic ‘ ball-roarers * of 
Central Queensland, but I do not leam that in Queens¬ 
land the circles and so on are interpreted or deciphered as 
among the Arunta.* Still, they occur here in a religions 
connection~the bull-ioarer being swmng at the mysteries— 
and they are carved on trees at mysteries held far south in 
New South Wales » But even in Central Anstralia the 
markings sometimes occur as purely decorative, on one 
rock or other object, while on others they are aacred, and 
are mteipreted as records of legends,* according to Spencer 
and Gillen There are 'oidinaiy rock-paintings,' and 
^rtam other drawings, in many cases not distinguish¬ 
able from Kime of the first series, so far as their form 


' BlmpsoD, pp, ISS^lst. 
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ia coQcenied, bat beloDging to ft clasa aJl of whiob ftre 
spoken of as cburinga ilk?nia> and are regarded ss 
sacred because they ore aasocifttcd with totenis. Each 
local totomic group has certain of these specially belong* 
ing to the group, and in very many cases preserved 
on rock-surfaces in spots which are strictly tabu to the 
women, children, and uninitiated men,’ One of the 
commonest' represents a snake coming out of a hole in a 
rock/ which the wriggle out of the cup iu out circle- 
marked stones would stand for fairly well. Some designs 
are only ‘ play-work ;' others exactly similar, on another 
spot, have a definite nieaning. (The meaning is read, 
where the spot is sacred ground, The concentric circles 
arc ‘ believed, on good ground, to have been derived from 
an original spiral.* ‘ It is much more easy to imagine a 
series of concentric circles originating out of a spiral t han 
to imagine a spiiai originating out of a series of concentric 
circles/ In this country the spiral seems to be later than 
the circle. 

These devices not only occoi on fised rocks and 
portable choringa, they are also painted on the bodies of 
boys when initiated in the mysteries : ' concentric circles 
with radiating lines preponderate.' 

In Mr. Hftddon's ‘Decorative Art of British New 
Guinea he describes designs of concentric circles and 
spirals which axe clearly derivatives of drawings of the 
human face/ Thus our concentric circles and spirals may, 
in the last resort, have been derived from drawings of the 
human face, though diabieniejit changis en route. 

What, then, however we interpret the origin, decora¬ 
tive or symbolic, of the sacred designs, is their significance 
as understood by the Amnta of Central Australia at the 
present time ? 

* IriSli AcBiUmj, Cunninj^Ssm iTMtattni, So. i. 1664. 
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Thfl Ajunta are totemistb—that is, they believe in 
close relations which bind up the groups of their society 
with certain plants and animals. But they differ vastly 
fmoQ other totemiGtic races all over the worlds and even in 
Aostralia. So much do they differ that it may be doubted 
whether their totems can properly be called totems at all. 
Elsewhere a man of a given totem — say the emu — cannot 
marry a woman of that stock ; it is incest. The children 
inherit their totem, either from the mother, or, less Ire- 
qnently, the father. Any local gronp in a given region 
contains persons of various totems. People may not kill, 
eat, or make any use of the plants and animals which, In 
each case, are their totems. 

Among the Amnta all is otherwise. A child’s totem 
may be that of his father, of bis mother, or different from 
that of either parent, A man may marry a woman of his 
own totem, which elsewhere is incest, and capitally 
punish^ Thus, father is a grub; mother is a grub; 
^e child may be a grub, another an emu. Moreover, 
here totems are focdf i almost every one in a given 
place will be, for example, a lizard or a plum tree. 
Usually people do eat their own totems, though sparingly, 
at magical rites, intended to multiply the animal or 
plant with which it is associated, in the interest of 
the general food supply. The Grubs work a rite to 
cause plenty of grubs, and they give the other groups a 
lead by eating sparingly of the first fruits of the grubs. 
This bears, in my opinion, no strong analogy to the so- 
caUed ' totorn-saemment/ To work the magic, the men 
of the grub or other totem must eat a little of it. This 
probably confirms their relation to the grub, but involves 
no reUifiotts dement. They do not adore the grub. If 
any one likes to call this a * totem-sacrament.’ he is 
rather easily satisfied. Nor does it agree with the 
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notion thflt a man's totcstn is the receptacle of lua * life" or 
'fionJ r" if 60 ^ why should he encourage his neighbour to 
kill and eat it? Nay, he even helps them to destroy it. 

Whether Aruuta totemiEm is the moat archaic kindp 
from w'hich all other totemism has varied, or whether it is 
a private * sport ^ from the mam stockp does not concern 
us here, and is matter of eou|ecture. The Arunta, and 
other Central Australian trihes, look back to a mythic 
pafitp when ancestorsp closely connected with this or that 
plant or animal, perhaps transformations of such animal 
or plantp roamed the country in groups, ^ch of the same 
totem name, each feeding fredy on its own totem^ 

This was ‘ the Alchcriuga time/ and existing rites are 
explained by * sstiological myths,"stating how such or such 
a miimmeryp still practisedp was origmaUy practised in the 
AJcheringa, Nothing of the sort, ot course, need have 
been the case, and such myths cannot tell ns w'hat the 
manners and customs of that dim age really were. 
Demcter was a woman of the Greek AJchcringap and the 
Eleusinian rites were explained by the Greeks as origi¬ 
nating in her Alcheringa adventures. But the^ obviously 
were invented purely to account for the rites tbemBelvea* 
not mrm. 

NoWp among the Arunta the blacks of to-day are 
regarded as reincarnations of the Alcheringa fabulous 
ancestors. Each of these carried about (both men and 
women) churinga^ the portable decorated stones. When an 
Alchcringite died, a rock or tree rose to mark the place, 
but his or her spirit * remained m the eburinga/ Plenty 
of churinga were dropped at didcreut sites, and round 
these now hover the spirits associated w ith them. In one 
place is a crowd of wild cat ghosts ; at another, a mob of 
frog or lizard or emu ghosts. These want to be re¬ 
incarnated. Consequently, a womaoi who desires to have 
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a baby goes to one of them {in Argyll she would slide 
down a cnp*tnarked rock!). a woman who does «of want 
to have a baby keeps away. A cbUd'a totem is derived, 
not from father or mother, bat from the totem of the 
ghosts at the place where the woman thinks she conceived 
it. When the baby is bom her relations hunt the spot, 
and find for it the cburinga left by the spirit which is 
reincarnated in it. 

Thus, first there is the fabulous Alcheringite, biTn^^ lf 
a transformation of an enm, lizard, water, fire, or what 
not. Then there is his spirit haunting, after his death, 
a spot where churijiga of his totem were deposited. That 
spint enters into and is bom again from a passing woman, 
and the spirit's cburinga is found and is henceforth the 
child's churinga — an oval plate of stone, with cup and 
ring or other decorations.' All these cburinga are kept 
at sacred central stores, caves, or crevices. Each ro^ mher 
of the tribe is represented by her or his ‘ churinga nauja' 
in these repositories. W'omen may not go near these 
sacred stores, nor may they see a churinga.* If they do, 
their eyes are burned out with a fire stick. A man'J 
churinga is not, to him, like the egg in which was the 
hfe of the giant in the fairy tale. If it comes to grief, he 
does not die, bui expects bad luck, as we do if we break a 
mirror. Kot till he has been through the mysteriea and 
the most cruel mutilations, and just before he has been 
painted aith the pattern on the sacred rock of his totem 
can a man see the store-houses of the churinga Now in 
the witehetty grub totem this sacred painting tallies vrith 
the lines incised, under concentric circles, on the covering 
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of a stoDe kist at TiUicoutry.’ There are circleG above 
the lines iti the Austral Jan example, or rather oiroalBjr 
daba of paint, called ‘ the decorated eyes,’ painted on the 
rocks; the corresponding patterns are incised on the 
portable chnringa. In ficotland the patterns are incised 
both on fixed rocks and portable stones; the latter at 
Dumbuck and Dtmbnie, 

I observe many patterns common to both regions. 
There axe the concentric circl®, the spiral, the marks like 
horseshoes, the tree pattern, the witchetty gmb pattern, 
the volute, the long sinuous snake-like pattern, and a 
number of these recur in Brandi, on the banks of the 
Rio Negro * Now, though we have those patterns on rock 4 
in Ohio, Brazil, Australia, in this country, in France, in 
Asia Minor, I only know the patterns on portaAfe sniaU 
stonts in Australia, at Dunbuie, on the Dumbnek site, 
and, I think, in a cairn neat Lough Crew, in County 
Meath, The cunous, for this last case, may consult 
‘Proceedings of Scottish Society of Antiquaries/ 1893, 
p, 299, where in figs, e and 7 he wifi see what in Australia 
would be called two stone churinga, with any tuiinber of 
Sooto-Australian pattern b on large stones. On one the 
pattern is like that of a stone from Dunbuie. 

In Australia members of each totem decipher the 
marks, purely conventional, as representative of the totem, 
and of adventures in the AJchoiinga time. For example, 
a mark like two croquet hoops, or horseshoeE, is ' an old 
woman gathering frogs.’ The concentric circles are frogs; 
the dots ronnd them are tracks of women ; dull, often dirty, 
stories are told about the adventures of the Alcheringites 
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comojcmorat^d by the patterns. At th# sacred pattarn- 
painted rocks, magic ceremonies, extremely puerile, are 
performed to ensure a supply of the edible totem which 
the pattern represents. Some event occurred there in the 
Alcheringa; the rite repeats what, in myth, was then done, 
and the stomachs of the men are nibbed with the churinga 
■ for luck.' Such are the uses of thecburinga. Did they once 
exist wherever the similarly decorated fixed rocks exist ? 
Did the makers of t he decorations in Scotland decipher the 
churinga as the Central Australiana do now? Were the 
dwellers by Clyde (much more advanced in cultore than 
the Anstralians) totemiats, looking on their small decorated 
stones as associated witii the spirits of Alcheringa ances¬ 
tors? Do women in Argyll alide down a cup-marked 
rock, in hops of offspring, because totemistic ghosts once 
hovered round it, eager to be reincarnated ? The fact of 
the sliding is attested by a chief of Clan Diarmid. 

JTobody can answer [ I have shown these decorated 
rocks and small stones to have a living significance, a vital 
legendary embolism, in Central Australia, I cannot 
prove that they had the same significance in County 
Meath or Dumbartoushire, The Australians may have 
begnn with mere decoration, and later added a symbolism 
suited to their amazing theory of life. In our country 
the decorations may have quite a different ^bolical sense, 
but probably they had some sense. Otherwise, why 
engrave them, not only on rocks, but on small atones 
pierced for suspension? Perhaps men believed in an 
Alcheringa time on the Clyde; perhaps they multiplied 
salmon and deer by magical mummeries at the engraved 
rocks; perhaps these were sacred places, tabooed to 
ivomen. Or quite a different set of fables and customs may 
have crystallised in Scotland round marked rocks and 
inscribed small stones. I cannot prove that, as in Australia, 
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Clydcsdftle bo^ of old^ whoii luitifttcd in the luysteries^ 
were paintea with the pattern on their aacred totem rock 
and stone or wood chnringa. But, if not these rites, 
other rites were, 1 conceive, conneoted with the decorative 
patterns fotmd in so many still savage coontrics. 

One piece of evidence rather points in this direction. 
The Australian stone cboringa are shaped like the wooden 
cbnringa, and these are shaped like the fundun, or ‘ huD- 
roarer. Now the bnll^roarer (which occurs in Australia 
where stone chnringa do not) is a sacred oval piece of wood, 
n ot to be seen by women, which is whirled at the mysteries, 
and makes a windy, roaring noise. The same object is 
nsed, for the same pnipose, at the mysteries in America, 
Africa, and, of old, in Greece,* The roaring noise is taken 
to be the voice of Tundun, son of Mnagan-nganr,' Our 
Father' in the heavens, among the Kumai, and of gods 
or culture heroes of other names in other tribes. Now, in 
Celtic Scotland (as also in Bnglaud) this instrument, the 
tundun, occurs as a mere toy, in Gadie named sirtttfnam. 
Does it descend from a sacred object of savage mysteries, 
and are the Austiahan stone churinga—^in shape like the 
tundun, and like the tundun tabooed to women—mere 
lapidary modifications of the wooden tundun ? However 
this may be, the strannam looks like a link in the long 
chain which binds os to the prehistoric past. 

While correcting the proof-sheets of this article I read, 
in the Gfoigow Herald (January 7, 1890), an article on 
Dumbuck and Dunboie, by Dr. Munro, tbeeminentauthority 
on cranno^, or pile-dwellinga, and, generally on prehistoric 
Scotland. Dr, Munro, as I understand him, does not 
r^ard Dumbuck as an older than mediceva] site, nor as a 

' 8«e tbt snltidt'i Cu*^ Afytk; fht Bua Rearer, Pi^f. H&ddon 
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tme crannog. The incised stones he looks on cither as of 
most singular character (if gennine) or as forgeries of 
tO"day, the opinion which he seems to prefer. He was 
then nnacquainted with similar objects in any part of the 
world, t have here provided references to similar objects 
from Central Australia, and I suggest examination of the 
apparettilij similar Irish objects, figured in * Proceedings 
of Scottish Society of Antiqqaries,' 1893, p. 299, figs, fl 
and 7. Hot having seen these stones I can only offer the 
hint suggested by the illnstrationB in ^ Proceedings/ l^Tiy 
a forger shoold forge such unknown objects, and place 
them at Dtmhuie, in 1895, before the Central Australian 
stones had been described, I cannot guess. Hot can I 
enongh deplore the stupidity of the same hypothetical 
forger in not ‘salting’ Dnnbnie and Dumhuck with 
neolithic implements, whether antique or mud e by some 
Flint Jack of to-day. Both his sins of omission and of 
commission donn&ntfurteusm^nt d peruer. Dr. Munto, 
however, as I gather from his article on Dnmbnck in 
‘The Eeliqnary’ (April 1901}, still declines to recognise 
the Dnmbuck decorated portable stones as of gennine 
antiquity. 


FISST-FEVITS AlfD TABOOS 


Taboo ia one of the few savage words which have 
atrack root in England. Introdtioed from New Zealand 
(fapu) and other Polynesiaa isIandB, it ia need in English 
to denote a prohibition. This, that, or the other thing, or 
person, or book is 'tabooed/ Many of the Ten Com¬ 
mandments are, in this sense, taboos. But, in anthro- 
pologica] language, ■ tab«) ’ generally denotes something 
more than a prohibition. It commonly means a pro¬ 
hibition for which, to the civilised mind, there is no very 
ohviona meaning. In this way the prohibitive Command¬ 
ments are not precisely taboos ; it is pretty obvions why 
we ought not to steal or kill, though the raison d'itre of 
^e Seventh Commandment is obscure to some advanced 
intelligences. But the reasons why a Sinclair must not 
cross the Ord on a certain ' lawful day/ or why on an¬ 
other ‘lawful day * the fiahormeu of St. Andrews might 
not go a-fiBhiug, resemble many savage taboos in the 
lack of a manifest reason why. Secondly, the infraction 
of the savage taboo generally, unlike that of the deca- 
lo^e, carries its own pimishmeut Forbidden food is 
poison, tabooed land is dangerous to tread upon, to handle 
tabooed property may mean death; nobody knows what 
awful cosmic catastrophe might occur if a tabooed woman 
sawthestm; many words and names are taboo, and no 
luck will come of using them—for instance, you most not 
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name ^ salmon,' 'pigs,' or the minister when oat fnhing 
in some parts of Scotland, 

In many cases the reason oI this or that taboo is 
easily discovered, A day is unlncky beoause all the 
fishers, as at St. Andrews, were lost on that day in a 
paat century through a storm; or the Sinclairs on 
another day were cat off in an expedition. Moat of 
us have onr lucky or unlucky days, clothes, and other 
vanities. Again, things are taboo for some reason in 
that kind of faith which holds that things connected in 
the association of ideas are mystically connected in fact. 
You must not mention salmon, lest they hear you and 
escape; or tin in Malay tin mining, lest the tin should 
literally * make itself scarce,' You may not name the fairies, 
a jealous folk. Therefore yon say ■ the people of peace,’ 
and so on. But many other taboos have good practical 
reasons. If women, among ourselves, were tabooed from 
salmon-fishing, eating oysters, or entering smoking-rooms 
(all of which things are greatly to be desired), the reason 
would be the convenience of the men, who wish a sanctuary 
or asylum in the smoking-room, and want to keep oysters 
and fishing to themselves. It is pretty plain why the 
sight of the royal treasury is tabooed to a West African 
king: to speak colloquially, if admitted to see the hoards 
he would blue the lot.* A taboo often protects by a 
sapematnra] sanction the property and persons of the 
privileged classes. If the umbrella of a bishop or a baronet 
were taboo, it would not be taken away from the club by 
accident. 

This simple explanation covers the case of many taboos. 

Brother and sister may eoatoely ever see each other, 
stUl less speak to or name each other, where the law 
against brother and sister marriage or amour is the one 
most definite law of the community, ^ It is not, therefore. 
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OTipriBing,’ sajs Mr. Jcrons, - that the earlier stadeata of 
the cnstoia ’ (of taboo) ‘ regarded it as an artificial inreatioa, 
a piece of statecraft, cunningly devised in the interests of 
the nobility and the priests. This view w, hotrerer, now 
generally a^doned,' because taboo 'ia most at home 
in eommumties which hare no stole organisation, and 
flounshes where there are no priests or no priesthood. 
Above all the belief is not artificial and imposed, but 
epontaneons and natural.' ^ 

I hesitate about this theory. Taboo can hardly 
flourish more than it does in Polynesia and West Africa, 
where there am kin^ and priests. Moreover, though 
there ate human societies without kings or priests (as in 
Australia), there are no societies in which artificial 
rules are not propagated, instituted, and enforced by the 
adult males meeting in councils. The Arunta of Centra! 
Australia are, of course, far from 'primirive,’ They have 
institutions, ceremonies, weapons, rules, and a complete 
eystem of philosophy, which must have needed unknown 
ages to develop. They have local head-men, or AJatunjas, 
whose office passes always in the male line : from father to 
son, if the son be of age to sncoeed, or, if he is not, to the 
brother, on whose death it rsverts to the son. An Alatunja 
dying without a son nominates a brother or nephew to 
euo^d him. Messrs. Spencer and Gillen know no 
^uivalent to this law among other .4iistralian tribes, and 
it indicates, among the so-called ‘ primitive ’ Arunta, a 
marked advice beyond other tribes in social evolution 
The AJatnnja is hereditary Convener of Council, and if an 
able man has eonBidetable power. He is guardian of the 
Sacra of the group, determines the date of the cessation 
of close-time for certain sorts of game, the date of the 
magical ceremonies for fostering the game or edible 
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plants, and directs the ceremonies. In the cotmcils 
called by the Alatunj’a It appears that changes in ster^ 
typed cnstom may be ititroduced. Men learned in the 
cnetoms and skilled in magic ‘settle everything.' Defi* 
nite proof of fundamental innoyationa thus introduced 
Me^rs. Spencer and GiUen do not possess; bat tradition 
indicates alterations of cnstom, and it is quite possible 
that a strong Alatunja, well backed, might bring in 
even a radical reform.^ There are also recognised 
gt^es of skill among th© medicine-men and the dealeirs 

with spirits, who miifit have their own share of social 
influence. 


In brief, though withoat priests or kings them backward 
tribes have cooncils, and conveners, and directors whoso 
office IS hereditary in the male line. These persons, through 
unknown ^es, have moulded customs and taboos, which 
^ just as much sanctioned by traditoin and authority 
just aa little ‘ spontaneous and uni versa],'as if kings and 
priests had invented them for purposes of atateemft, 
Mr. Jevons next argues that taboo ‘cannot have 
been derived from experience. It h prior to and even 
contradictoiy of experience. In fine, it is an inherent 
tendency of the human mind.' In the same way Gibbon's 
anewtor. Blue Gown herald, when among North American 
Indians, declared that heraldry is an inherent tendency 
oi tne human an irtnate idea 


Mopmionis not necessarily erroneous because it is 

'‘t generally 

abandon^. I am here supporting the ‘generally 
abandoned hypothesis that many taboo^ J, 

artificial and imposed, against Mr, Jevons's idea that 
the taboo, like armorial bearings, results from ‘an inherent 
tendency of the human mind ' - prior to and even contra- 
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dictory of experieoce.* ^ That * a new-born b&by la danger- 
ons/ or that " the water in which a holy person baa washed 
is dangeroOH/ my private experietice does not telJ me; in 
factp I never made either experiment: never tubbed in 
the water previously nsed by a bkbop> But I am 
prepared to admit that neither babies nor bishops ere 
proved by our experience to be dangerouSp That is not the 
question H The savage argued^ not from onbiassed and 
impartial scientific experimeutp bnt from fancied experi¬ 
ence. Thus Mr+ Jevons mentions a Maori who died after 
finding ont that he bad eaten, unawares^ the remains of the 
luncheon of a holy person, a chief. Thera was experience 
produced by suggestion* The suggestion was suggested 
in the interests of holy chiefs; they were * tabooed an inch 
thick," as Mr, Manning writes. As to the baby, theByaka^ 
as in OUT own fairy belief, hold that * neiv-bom children 
are the e^yecial prey of evil spirits/ just as corpses were in 
Scotlandi where, if the door was left ajar, the corpse sat 
up* and mopped and mow'ed. If the watchers left it, and 
dined in the "^but/ on awful arose in the ^ ben/ 

The minister entered, stilled the tumult, asked for the 
tongs, and came back holding in the tongs a bhodij glove 1 
This he dropped into the fire. 

This kind of thing is contradictory to the experience 
of Mr. Jevons, bnt not to the/iQ^ 7 ic^t'«d experience of Dyaks, 
Scots, and other races. Opinion therefore makes taboos in 
accordance with experience, or what is believed to he 
experience, and the belief ia fortified by suggestion, 
which produces death or disease when the taboo is broken* 
On the analogy of infections dbeases^ the mischief of the 
tabooed thing ia held to be contagions. 

Thus I cannot hold with Mr, Jevons that the human 
mind is provided with an a priori categorical imperative 
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‘ that there are some things which must not be done,* ' a 
feeling* -independent of sense experience.*' If the 
choice of what thingg are - not to be done * Beems to us 
in^tional, that is merely because our reason is more 
enlightened than that of the savage. He prohibited jnst 
such thinp as his philosophy, and what he believed to be 
his experience, showed him to be dangeroos for obscure 
reasons. Any fool could see that it was dangerous to eat 
poison berries or frolic with a bear. But it took reflec¬ 
tion to discover that a baby or a corpse was dangerous by 
reason of evil spirits, Inintanniu, whom the AihaaBuTna, 
or clairvoyant, could see, and describe, though Mr, Jevons 
and I could not diEcem them.* These Iruntarinia notori¬ 
ously cany off women, and probably, like the fairies, have 
their best chance in the hour of child-birth: at aU events, 
the fairies have.* The belief is sociaHy uBeful: it prevents 
yo^g Arunta women from wandering off alone, un d 
philandering out of bounds. 


Thus these taboos are sanctioned by the tribal 
counsellors as the results of experience, not their own 
^haps, but that of the Alkna Buina, or clairvoyant, or 
‘sensitive,' or ‘medium,' or habitually hallucinated 
person. Other taboos, as to women, are imposed for 
very good reasons, though not for the reasons alleged, and 

^ otdinaiy experience) 

attended by the penalties which, however, suggestion 
may produce. 

Taboo, then, is not imposed irrationally, nor in 
deference to • an inherent tendency of the human mind ’ 
(that Mrs. Harris of philosophy), but for a very good 
r^son. as ^vage reasoning goes, and in acconfanca with 
what 16 believed to be experience, and, by dint of sugges¬ 
tion, really does become experience. 
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It * irrational^ in I>r. Jobnaon to touoh certain 
poatSp and avoid certain Btones, and enter a door twico^ if 
he first entered it with the wrong foot. All my life I 
have had dmilar private taboos, thongh nobody knows 
better that they are nonsense. Bnt some solitary 
experience in childhood probably snggested a relation of 
cause and effect^ where there was only a fortuitona 
seqnence of antecedent and consequent, and so Dr. 
Johnson and I (though not so conspicuously as the Doctor) 
imposed taboos on ourselves in deference to (fancied) 
experience. Early man has acted in the same way 
on a large scale, obeying no categorical a priori impera¬ 
tive^ but merely acting on his philosophy and experience 
which is real to him, though not to civilised men. They 
usually do not understand it, but educated persons with a 
survival of savagery in their mental constitutions find the 
affair intelligible. 

But the reason in actual practical experience for some 
taboos must be plain to the most civilised mindSt except 
those of Badical voters for the Border Boronghe. Man Jn 
the hunter stage, ^ have game laws and a close-time for 
edible animalB and plants. The Border Badical will not 
permit a close-time for tronti, perferring to destroy tbeniT 
and with them their ofiE&pring, when gravid and unfit for 
baman food, or before they recover condition. 

The ‘ primitive" Arunta are not so irratiouab and have 
a close-time, protected by taboo, or, at kast, by cere¬ 
monies of a nature more or 1 ^ magical. In these oere- 
monies of a people not pastoral or agricnltural, we s^m to 
see the gomiB of the ofkriuga of first-fruits to gods or 
spirits, though the Australian produce is offered neither to 
spirits nor to gods. These tribes recognise a great spirit, 
indeed, Twanyirika, but that he plays any other part in 
religion or society than presiding over the tribal mysteries 
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we hftve at p^nt no evidence to prove. Similar figures, 
associated with the mysteries, are, in other parts of 
Australia, proinded with an ample mythology, and are 
subject to a being more august and remote. But either 
the Anmta are advanced thinhers who have passed 
beyond such ideas, or they have not yet attained to them, 
or onr witnesses are uninformed on the aubjeet.' In any 
case, the fiist-fruits of the game, grubs, and plants of the 
Amnta are not offered to Twanyirika, or to the minor 

The ceremonies, partly intended to make the creaturea 
used for food prolific, and partly, I think, to indicate that 
the close-time is over and that the creatures may be taken 
and eaten, are called Intichinma. On the mummeries ea- 
pected to make animals and plants plentiful we need not 
dwell. In each case the men who belong to the totem of 
the b^st, grub, or plant perform the ceremonies. There 
18 believed to be a clc»fie and essentia] connection between 
a man of the kangaroo totem and all kangarooe, between 
a man of the grub totem and all grabs, so each totem 
group does the magic to propagate its ally among beasts or 
plants. How these ideas arose we do not know. But if 
a local group was originally caUed kangaroos or grubs 
(and some name it must have), the association of uamea 
would inevitably lead, by association of ideas, to the 
notion that a mysterious ooanection eiisted between the 
men of a totem name and the plant, animal, or what not 
which gave the name. These men, therefore, would work 
the for propagating their kindred in the anim al and 
vegeteble world. But the existence of this connection 
would also suggest that, in common decency, a man 
^ould not kill and eat his animal or vegetable relationa. 
In most parts of the world he abstains from tUs 
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HQCousmly behaviour: among the AniutA bu may eat 
sparingly of his totem, and mnst do so at the end of the 
close-time or beginning of the season. 

He thuBf as a near relation of the actual kangaroos or 
grubs, declareBthe season open, and gives hk neighbonra of 
other totems a lead. Now they may begin to eat grubs or 
kangaroos I the taboo is off. Thus, in 1745, Cask tabooed 
the corn of hie tenants; they must not reap it^ because 
they refused * to rise and follow Charlie/ Prince Charles, 
hearing of this, cut a few ears with his claymore, thus 
removing the taboo. In the same way the grab or kan¬ 
garoo men publicly eat a little of tbelr own totem, after 
which the tribesmen and other totems may fall to and de¬ 
vour, When the grub or whatever it is becomes plentiful, 
after the magic doings for ite propagation, it is collected 
and placed before some members of the grub totem. The 
or convener, griuds up some of the gmb, he and 
his fellow totemisU eat a little, and hand the maes back 
to the members of other totems. They eat a little of 
their own totem, partly, Messrs. Spencer and Gillen say^ 
to strengthen their mystic connection with the creature. 
This, in a way, is a" sacmmetital' idea, though no religious 
regard is paid to the plants and animals. But the men 
also partake, to remove the taboo, and to let the rest of 
the community gorge themselves legally.^ 

The rite has thus a practical purpose. The grubs or 
other creatures are not prematurely destroyed, like trout 
on the Border. In fact, trout tbemselvea arc sensible 
enough not to begin feeding on May fly prematurely. 


* The AmntA at thfr krtem. nt tha mAgta certmtiaf, h niTiraligjaii^ 
Mr. Jb¥«di, liinporer, aa^uceii H u proof of Hba ferEatenca of Iho tolem- 
Mcnusonl/ BardTing ' in jm etlolilsd totiaJ Bol what proof hm* w* 
tibBt ihe tot€!iiu mra on« ' IfMm go4a/ or in My wny diTino, tho 

Aruct* 7 JffTons, * Tht Scienoa of Bo%ion; InUrytotvma t p. 4sa. 

AprU 1001^ 
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* Throughout the previouB week,' aays Sir Herbert HaxweU, 
'a few May flies had been seen . . . but not a tront 
would point his nose at one. . , . ThiB hesitetJon on the 
part of the trout to b^in their annual banquet is one of 
the best known and, at the same time, least explicable 
features of the May fly fortnight.'' The Amiita also 
let the come on to its full rise before feeding, men 
a certain bulb is ripe, the men of its totem mb off 
smd blow away the husks, then the general public may 
gin feeding.^ There is nothing sacramental in this 
ceremony, which merely opens the season for tuber 
Mting. The taboo is off. And so in other cases : the 
kangaroo men are smeared w^th the fat of the kangaroo, 
and cat a little of the animal.* The non-kangaroo 
tabeamen may then eat kangaroo. The traditions of the 
Arunta represent their mythical ancestors as in some 
cases feeding ioltly on their totems. But this cannot 
possibly be true. A grub man would die, when grubs 
wem out, of starvation, and so with the rest. ‘When 
fruits is in. cats is out.’ and a man of the gooseberry 
totem, who only ate gooseberries, would perish miserably. 

TheArunta eating of the totem has nothing to do with 
consecrating the first-fruits of grubs or kangaroos to a god 
or with absorbing the quaHties of a spirit. When 
Sw^ish peasants bake a cake shaped like a girl, from 
the Mt sheaf of the new com, they perhaps originally 
ate the cake - as the body of the com spirit.' * But when 
the Li tbaanian farmer takes the first swig of the new beer- 
' the second bmw was for the servants'-perhaps he is 
only declarmg his ownership, and opening the beer season - 
In an tmnamed part of Yorkshire the parson cuts the 


‘ ef the itenthe, IDOO. pp. isa. IM. 

* Bpeocer U3d Qilleii, «faapLer ri. 
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first core ; he k the Aiatunja, and opens the harvest. In 
the Celebes the priest opens the rice harvest ; all eat of H; 
‘ after this every one is free to get in his rice.' At St, 
Andrews on the Medal Day (which is in harvest time) the 
Alatonja (that is the new captain) drives a ball from the 
first tee; after this every one is free to drive off In his 
turn—bnt not before. In some placeSt as in Indo-Cbina, 
tbe first-Cmits are offered to a god ; in Zululand the 
king pops a little into the month of every man pr^ientf who 
* may immediately get in his crops.' If he b^an harvest 
before he would die, or, if detected, would be speared, or 
forfeited. Sometimes the first-fruits are offered to ' the 
holy spirit of fire.’ There are all sorts of wajTs and 
ceremonies of opening the season and taking off the taboo. 
I really don't think it foUows that the first fruits are 
dangerous to eat, before the ceremony, because ' they are 
regarded as instinct with a divine virtue, and consequently 
the eating of them is a sacrament or communion.' ^ It is 
dangeroDB to eat them, aa it would be dangerous to steal 
a tabofied umbrella. They are tabooed because it is close- 
time. 

The other ideas may come to be entertained, an auto¬ 
matic punishment may be thought to follow the breach of 
the taboo, though we do not learn that this is the case 
among the Arunta, Bnt the origin of the taboo on the 
immature food, I think, is the perfectly practical idea of 
a cloee-time i plants are not to be gathered, nor animals 
killed, ptematarely. The more or less supreme being of 
the Fuegisns is angry—if you shoot flappers. ‘ Very bad 
to shoot Little duck, come rain, come wind, blow, very 
much blow.'* The 'great black man, who cannot be 
escaped, and who influences the iveather according to 
men's conduct,' is right about the flappers. He sanctions 
■ (?. B. ii 8Se. ■ Cruiw #/ l)u Beask, iL iso. 
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a game law. The Zf™ (king), k Tonga, uaed 

to wait till the yams were ripe, then he fiied a day for 
gathering them, and had a religions fnnction. The sort 
of fnnction depends on the stage at which local religion 
haa arrived; but a close-time—no premature killing or 
gathering—IS the practical idea at the base of aU these 
affairs of first-fniits. Any other snperatitioii, sacrificial or 
sac^ental, may crystallise round the practical primitive 
prohibihon, especially when it was sanctioned by the good 

old device of automatic pnnishment, following on mfrinae- 
njent of taboo. ® 

oi, Herbert Maxwell could persuade Mr. Thomas 
Shaw M.P., that the proverbially execrable weather on 
the Border IS the direct result of fishing, especially with 
w mon-roe, out of season; if there was to be no fishing 
tiU Mr. Shaw, after tasting of the first trout, declared 
e season opeu; if the clergy of aU denominations 
lent their presence to the impoeing ceremony, then 
I ^heve that Tweed. Ettrick. Teriot. Yarrow, Ail, and 
would be worth fiabing Jd again. 

Taboo, as Mr. Frazer and Mr! Jevons agree, has had its 
nses m the evolution of morahty r bnt remark that strictly 
moral offences arc nowhere nnder taboo. Ton may steal 
{as long as the object stolen is not tabooed and does not 
belong to a chief or priest), you may kill, you may mter- 

neighbour, you may 
he, but the automatic punishment of taboo-breaking no¬ 
where follows. Baiame or Pu^^djel may punish you; bnt 
there is no instant mechanical penalty, as under taboo 
i^er writing this paper, I found that Mr. Robert 
Lome Stevenson's experience of fop*,, fo the Pacific, 

*? opinions as are here expressed. 

The devil-fish. It seems, were growing scarce upon the 
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reef; it waa jndged fit to Interpose what we should call 
a close season . . , a tapu bad to be declared.' The tapua 
described ‘ ace for thoroughly Benflihle ends/ Them are 
tapue which, to ua, appear absurd, * but the tapu ia more 
often the mstnuueut of wiae and needful reBtrictioDs/ * 
These taboos are imposed from abOTe, by Govemment* 
In other casea, where the taboo expresBes an mference 
from savage superstition (say that a baby or a corp&e is 
dangerous), the taboo is not imposed except by public 
opinion. That opinion is sanctioned (as m the case of 
first-fruits) by the action of the Alatnnja, or headman t 
in more advanced societies^ by the king. In many cases^ 
taboos are imposed ou the king himself by the pricetiy 
colleges. But the greatest authority is tradition» resting 
on fancied experience. 

■ lit pp. 47-50- 
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XV 

Vf^ALKlNG 3riJROl7Gff FIBE 

Pe^s the topic Of this paper may be ranged under the 
h®d of ‘ Magic,’ thongh in many cases the rite of passing 
t^ugh fireiB^etioned by religion, and the immnniUof 
^e performers le explained by the protection of gods. The 
™omty is reaUy the cnrioua feature. Mr. Frazer describes 
the Chinese vernal festival of dre in spring, connected as 
It IS with the widespread custom of ‘ renewing the fira' at 
a certain season. The chief performers are labourers, who 
must fast for three days and observe chastity for a week ' 
while they are taught in the temple how to discharge the 
difficult and dangerous duty which is to be laid upon 
them. ' The fire is made in an enormous brarier of char* 
coal, Retimes twenty feet wide.’ The fire is gratis 
fied ^th salt and rice, thrown on it by a Taoist priest. 
Further, 'two eaoreists, barefooted, and followed by two 
pe|^s, traverse the fire again and again tiU it is some- 
walks th P*^esaion of performers then 

is TUsirimmanity 

s^brf tolhehotDycsMatencjof the soles ol ttei 
Md they seffei d the fa, , 

Ceptom M«ken». feeod the perfono™,, 

th. seosetlOQid, eed thooght thet only ji], .^th tender 
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soles were likely to suffer. A case ts also quoted from 
Strabo, Tpometi being the performers, and the iustanoa of 
the Hiipi of Soracte la well known.' Mr. Prawr is in¬ 
terested mainly in the religious, magical, or ritual signiff- 
canoe of the rite, which varies in different places. To me, 
on the other hand, the immunity of the performers 
appears a subject worthy of physiological inquiry. 

The subject occurs everywhere in history, legend, folk¬ 
lore, law, and ^ly religion, and yet nobody has thought it 
worth while to collect the ancient reports and to compare 
them with weU-authenticated modern examples. In Mr. 
Tylor's celebrated work, ‘ Primitive Culture/ only one or 
two casual allueiotis are made to the theme. 'They 
built the high places of Baal, in the valley of the son of 
Hinnom, to cause their sons and daughters to pass 
through to Moloch,' that is to pass through the fire, 

‘ whether in ritual or symbolical sacrifice.' ’ As a sup¬ 
posed rite of ponJicatfoa the ceremony is again touched 
upon lightly,* Again: ' The ancient ceremony of passing 
through a fire, ot leaping over burning brands, hae been 
kept up vigorously in the British Isles,’ * namely, at the 
midsummer ceremonies, when it is, or was, the custom to 
jump over, or run through, light fires. Nobody would 
guess that a rite of passing deliberately, and unscathed, 
through ovens or furnaces yet exists in Japan, Bulgaria, 
the Society Islands, Fiji, Southern India, Trinidad, the 
Straits Settlements, the Isle of Mauritius, and, no doubt, 
in other regiotie. 

We moat diEtiuguiah between such sportive playing with 
fire as prevailed recently in our isles and the more serious 
Fire Ceremony of Central Australia, which tests endurance 
' ff, ail, aiS; StniW. jcii. a-7. iw C;uul]«l« in Cnppsdociiii 

li. 7N j tod SfirrlEiB'f CouunBiitefj, 

* Cuiitcrc, ii, p. 

' Ihid, iL p* 4S9 . 
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on the one hand, and the apparent contrayention of a natural 
law on the other. Again, we most discount the popular 
reply that the hand can be rapidly plunged into molten 
metal and withdrawn without injury, for we do not happen 
to be concerned with such a brief exposure to heat. Once 
more, the theory of the application of some unknown 
chemical substance must be rejected, because, as we shaU 
prove, there are certainly cases in which nothing of the 
kind IS done. Moreover, science is acquainted with no 
Bubstance^alnin or diluted snlphnric acid, or the liko- 
which wUl produce the result of preventing canterisatiouJ 
Sir William Crookes, at least, is not familiar with any 
such resources of science. His evidence as to fire-handling 
by D, D. Home is familiar, and I understand that Mr. 
Podmore can only explain it away by an hypothesis of a 
trick played m a bad light, by means of an asbestos glove 
or some such transparent trick.* Perhaps he adds a little 
' hallucination ' on the part of the spectetorB, Bnt asbestos 
and hallucination are ont of the question in the cases 
which I am about to quote. 

Home was, or feigned to be, in a state of trance when 
he performed with fire. The aeeresa of Lourdes. Berna¬ 
dette, was also in religious contemplation when she 
permitted the flame of a candle to play through her 
clasped fingers {which were nnecathed) for a timed 
quarter of an hour.* Some Indian devotees, again 
aver that they ‘meditate’ on some divine being while 
pa^mg over the glowing embers, and the Nistinares of 
Bulgaria, who dance in the fire, are described as being in 
a more or less abnormal mental condition. But even this 
condition IS absent in the well-attested Eaiatean and 

^ See ndle at end of chiptEr+ 

* Siudii3 in FBj/chkal pp. sS-59 

• Dr. tim*d tb. ■ p. «. 
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Fijian examples, in which also ao kind of chemical 
preparation is employed. Pinally, where savages are 
concerned, the hardness of the skins of their feet is dwelt 
upon, as in the Chinese case already quoted. But, first the 
sole of the boot would be scorched in the circunistaiioes 
whOe their feet are not affected ; next, the savages* feet 
were (w^ leathery (bo Dr. Hocken avers); thirdly, one of 
the Europeans who walked through the firs at Earotonga 
dMlares that the soles of his own feet aw peculiarly tender. 
Thus eveiy kno^ physical or conjectawd psychical con- 
ition 0 immunity fails to meet the case, and we aw left 
wholly without an agcertained. or a good conjectural, 

* t&ason why ' the phenomena. 

I shall begin with the most recent and the best 
authenticated oases, and work back in time, and in 
civilisation. Mr. Tregear, the well-known lexicographer 
o the Maori and the allied Mangarova languages, lately 
wnt me the twenty-ninth number of ‘ The Journal of the 
Polynesian Society,' March 1899, Wellington 
I^fessors Max Muller and Sayce were Honorary Membere 
of the Society, which studies Polynesian languages 
customs, and conditions, Mr. Tregear attests the upright 
truth-telling character of the British official, who is the 
namtor of his own experiment. As the jonmal is not 
^dely cuouJated in England, I quote the whole of the 


THE UMD-TI, OE PIBE-WALKING CEREMONY 
Bt Colonel Gudoeos, British REBmEjrr, Babotoxoa 


doJSl Tol. ii p. 105, Miss Teoira Henry 

desenbes this cewmony as practised in Raiatca of tiS 

G^dfwn^Tf reived from Colonel 

Gudgeon the Mowing account of hia experiences in 
wallcing bawfooted across the glowing hot^nes of a 
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native ovOQt made in liarntonpa by a man Itoin Raiatea. 
Since t}ie date of the paper quoted, it lias come to light 
that the Maoris of New Zealand were equally acquainted 
with this ceremonyp which was performed by thdr 
nncealois. On reading Colonel Gudgeon*s aceount to 
some old chiefs of the Urewera tribe^ they expressed no 
surprise, and said that their ancestors could also perform 
the ceremonyi though it has long gone ont of practice*— 
EmTuns.] 

1 must tell you that I have aeen and gone through the 
fire osretnony of the JJmu-iL 

The oven wm lit at about dawn on the 30th of January, 
and I noticed that the stones were very large, oe also were 
the logs that had been used in the oven for heating 
purposes. 

About 3 F.M* we w^eut to the oven and there found 
the tohunga (a Raiatea man) getting matters readyp and 1 
told him thatt as my feet were naturally tender, the stones 
should be levelled down a bit. Ho assented to this, and 
evidently he had intended to do sOp for ahortly after, the 
men with very long poleSt that bad hookSt began to level 
the atones in file oven^ which was some 13 ft. in 
diameter. He then w^eut with bis disciple and pointed to 
two stones that w^ere not hot, and instructed him the 
reason was that they bad been taken from a marm^ or 
sacred place. 

He then unwound two bundles, which proved to be 
branches of a largedoaved Ti (or Drac^na} pluckedp it is 
said, from two of these trees standing close together^ and 
It is said that the iniriated can on such occasions see the 
shadow of a woman with long hair, called varua kino 
(evil spirit), standing between the trees. The right-htind 
branch ia the first plucked, and it is said that the branches 
bend down to be plucked* 

So much for tie Shamanism^ and now^ for the facta. 

The tohunga (priest) and iauira (pupil) walked 
each to the oven, and then hultingp the prophet apoke 
a few words, and then each struck the edge of the 
oven with the ^i branches. This was three tinies repeated* 
and then they walked slowly and deliberatelj over the two 
fathoms of hot atones* ^WTicn this was done* the tohung/^ 
came to us^ and hU disciple handed his ti branch to 
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Mr, Goodwill^ at whose place the ceremony came off, and 
they went through the eefemouy. Theji the lokuTiffa said 
to Mr, Goodwin* ^ I hand my mmia (power) over to you; 
lead your tri^nd^ across/ Mow^ there were four Europeans 
“Dr, \V. Craig, Dr. George Cmjg* Mr. Goodwin* and 
my^eU—and I can only feay that we stepped out boldly* 
1 got across unscathed^ aud ouly one of the party was Imdly 
burned ; and he, it is said, was spoken to, but* like Lot's 
wife, looked behind him—a thing against all roles, 

I cau hardly give you my sensations, but I can say 
this: that I knew quite well I ivas walkiug on red- 
hot stones and could feel the heat, yet 1 wm not burned, 
1 felt something resembling slight electric shocks, both at 
the time and afterwards* hut that is alh 1 do not know 
that I should irccouunend every one to try it* A mini 
must have mana to do it; if he has not, jt will too 
late when he is on the hot stone of Tama^ahi-roa, 

I cannot say that I should have performed this wi^rd 
trick had I not been one ol the lathers of the Polyneeiou 
Society, and bound to support the superiority of the New 
Zealander all over Polyuesio—indeed all over the world. 
1 Would not have missed the performance for anything. 

To show you the heat of the stones, quite half an hour 
aftenvards some one remarked to the prieet that the 
stones would sot be hot enough to cook the if. Hie only 
^$wer was to throw his green branch on the oven, and 
in a quoitBr of a minute it was bladug. As 1 have eaten 
a fair share of the H cooked in the oven, I am in a position 
to my that it was hot enough to cook it welL 

1 w'alked with bare feet, and after we had done so, 
about 200 Maoris followed. No one» so far as I oaw, went 
through with boote on. I did not walk quickly across 
the oven, but with dcliberatiou, because I feaied that I 
should tread on a ehorp point of the tones and faJL My 
feet also were very tender. I did not mention the fact, 
hut my impression as I crossed the oven wag that the 
skm would all peel off my feet. Yet all 1 really felt when 
the task was accompliehed was a tingling scmsation not 
unlike aUght electric shocks on the soles of my feet, and this 
continued for seven hours or more* The really funny thing 
is that, though the stouea were hot enough an hour after¬ 
wards to bum up green branches of the fi* the very tender 
akin of my feet was not even hardened by the fire* 
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Many of the Maoris thonght they were bamed, bnt 
they were not—at any.rate not severely. 

Do not suppose that the man who directed this 
biieinesa ^■as an old tsAmiya. He is a young man, but of 
the Haiatea family, who are hereditary fiie-walkera. 

I can only tell you it is mana—mana iftn^ata and martn 
atua. 

On this report a few remarks may be offered. (1) No 
preparation of any chemical, harbal, or other sort was 
applied to the Europeans, at least- (2) ‘The banding 
over the Tnano-' (or power) was praettaed by Home, some¬ 
times successfully (it is alleged), as when Mr. S. C, Hall’s 
scalp and white locks were unharmed by a red-hot coal; 
sometimes nnsacceasfuJly. A clergyman of my acquaint¬ 
ance still bears the blister caused when be accepted a 
red-hot coal from the hand of Home, as he informs 
me by letter. (3) The * walk ’ was shorter than seems 
common : only 12 ft. (4 paces). (4) A friend of Colonel 
Gudgeon's was badly borned, and the rra^on assigned was 
a good folklore reason, since the days of Lot's wife, of 
Theocritus, and of Virgil; he looked behind. (6) The 
feeling as if of' slight electric shocks' is worthy of notice, 
(6) Colonel Gudgeon clearly believes that a main without 
‘nutnti had better cot try, and by muna, here, he probably 
means ‘ nerve.' As we can hardly suppose, in spite of 
Home, that ma%a, m a supernomiBl sense, can be ‘ handed 
over' by one man to another, Colonel Gudgeon’s experi¬ 
ence seems equally to baSe every theory of ‘ how it is 
done.' Perhaps we can all do it. People may make 
their own experiments. Perhaps Colonel Gudgeon faced 
fire in a manner so unusual as a result of Dr, Hockea's 
description of the Fijian rite at Mbenga, an isle twenty 
miles south of Sava, This account was published in the 
'Transactions of the New Zealand Institute,* vol. xxsi. 
1698, having been read before the Otago Institute on 
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May 10. 1898, and ia here reprinted in fall as 

follows: — 

AN ACCOUNT OF THE FIJI FIRE CEREMONY 
By I>Bh T. M. RL.S. 

incidents witnessed daring a recent 
visit to the tropical island of Fiji, probably none exceeded 
in wonder and interest that ol w£ch l 
some aeoomit this evening, and to which ^afS 

nltkS*^^™^?- It ia caVd blithe 

natives vilavtlturetio: In this remarkable ceremonv a 

number of almost nude Fijians walk quickly and unharmed 

and among white-hot atones, which form the 

fiJnSf ^ oven^iermeci ' tovo *—in which 

sh^ly afterwards are cooked the succulent sugarr roots 

one of thl^bbage 
tte^. known to the Maoris as the ‘ fi/ and to the Fiiilna 
as the This wonderful power of fire wSw 

|B now riot only very rerely exerciW, bS , le^r a! 

of thfl oi the priestly order at llaiatea, one 

^ond^d ^^ volumes of the 'Jounial of the Polw 

sS’iW Oharming ^ li^S 

three—mw d^riptioiis filled our email party of 

j r y^^fCp Dr. CoI^nltQ-tin and niv&elf with iha 

d«:re to ,.tn« it to ooLlw,;.;ri( Sfbl ,? 

Th/ko; V? 

n Siva of the Union 

Steanisbp Company, to whom I carried a letter of inti^ 

daouc («.„ Mr. J«n« Mill., tli.““ 
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that Compajiyt was m<m% courteous and obliging, and 
promiacd his best efforta in the matter. Hk ener^ and 
ready response snocecded^ with the result that a larg8 
party from Suva enjoyed such a day as each one must 
have marked with a letter. 

It waft neceaaary to give the native three days m 
which to make their preparations—conetructrug the oven 
and paving it with atones, Avhich then required heating 
lor thirty^flix or forty-eight hours at least with fierce firoa 
fed with logs and branches. They had also to gather 
their stores of food te form the foundation of the huge 
feast whoae preparation waa to succeed the mystic ce^^ 
mony. Cunng these three days we lost no opportunity 
of coDecting from former witnesses of the ceremony what- 
ever information OT explanation they conld afford, but 
wdth no very eatisfactory result: the facts w'ere un¬ 
disputed, but the e5i;plftnationa quite insufficient. Some 
thought that the chief actors rubbed their bodies with a 
secret preparation which rendered them fireproof \ others 
that lifelong friction on the hard hot rocks, coraUrcefs, 
and sands had bo thickened and indumted the foot-sole 
that it could defy fire ; but all agreed as to the bonafides 
of the exhibition. The iucident recounted in the ^Poly¬ 
nesian Joortial' was also confirmed^where Lady Thurston 
threw her handkerchief upon the shoulder of one of the 
actors, aodt though it remained there but a few* s^onds 
before being picked off by means of a long stick, it wua 
greatly scorched.^ 

The story or legend attached to this weird gift of fire¬ 
walking was told ua, with some vonationp by two or three 
different people, and it is mamly as follows : A far-distant 
ancestor of the present inheritors of this power was waJk- 
ing one day when he espied an eel, which he caught, and 
was about to kill. The eel squeaked out, aud said» ‘ Oh ! 
Tui Na Galita (:=Eiig-GaIita), do not kill me; spare me. 
I am a god, and I wSl make you so ntron^ in war that 
none shall withstand you/ * Oh, but/ replied l?a Galita. 
* i ftin already stronger in w^ar than any one else, and I 
fear no one/ " Well, then/ said the ee!, * I w^il] make 
your canoe the faatest to sail on these and none shall 
come up with it." * But,* replied Ka Galita^" as it is, none 
CRU paaa my canoe," ' Well, tiien,' rejoined the eel, * I 

^ 1 hsTv not imh ihi# Bccoont. 
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will mKkc you a great favourite among women, go that all 
will fall in love iinth you.’ ‘ Not so/ said Na Oalite. * I 
have one wife, of whom 1 am very fond, and I deBtie no 
other.’ The poor eel then made other offers, which were 
also rejected, and his chances of life were fading fast when 
he made a final effort. ' Oh, Na Galita. if you will spate 
me, I will BO cause it that you and yoex descendants shall 
henceforth walk through the moanwe oven unhaitned.’ 

‘ Good/ said Na Galita, ' now I will let you go/ This 
story varies somewhat from that told in the ' Polynesian 
Journal.' ‘ 

The eventful morning was blaringly hot and bnUiant, 
and the vivid-bine sky was without a cloud as we steamed 
down towards Mhenga in the s.s, J?hnroio. Mr. Vaughan, 
an eminent inhabitant of Suva, who has charge of the 
Meteorological Department there, was of our p^y, and 
carried the thermometer. This was the most snitable fw 
out purpose procurable; it was in a strong japanned-tin 
casing, and registered 400° Fahr. We had also three 
amateur photographers. 

Owing to the nnmerona coral-reefs and ehallows, we 
finally transhipped into the ilfaont, a steamer of much 
less draught. Approaching the silent verdure-clad iaiet, 
with its narrow beach of white coral sand, we saw a thin 
blue haze of smoke curling above the lofty cocoanut trees 
at a little distance in the interior, which soffioiently 
localised the mysterious spot. We now took the ship’s 
boat, and soon, stepping ashore, made otw way through a 
narrow pathw*ay in the dense bush nntil we came 
open space cleared from the forest, in the midst of which 
was the great fovo, or oveti, 

A remarkable and never-to-be-forgotten scene now 
presented itself. There were hundreds of Fijians, dressed 
according to the rules of nature and their own art—that 
is, they were lightly garlanded here and there with their 
fflintastic of grass, ornamented with brilliant 

scarlet and yellow hibiscus flowers and streamed of the 
delicate ribbonwood. These hung in airy profusion from 
their nocks and aEOund their waists, showing off to ad¬ 
vantage their lovely hrovi'n glossy skins. In addition, 
many wore clean w'bite cotton unfits, or pendant loin¬ 
cloths. All were excited, moving hither and thither in 
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co^urion, and mating the forest ring again mth 

hand over h^d, foot over foot, with a]J the dextanty of 
monkeys Tha top reached, and shrouded amongst tha 

they ^uted down a shower of nnta for 
tha refreshment of their guests 

tbe nuts was 

srick a fffnS implements. A stout string 

both ends, was driven 
r ^ gw™d, and a few smart strokes upon it soon 
n It5 outer thick covering. The upper 
part of the shell was then broken off by me^s of a liS 
sharp-edged stone as cleanly and regularly as the lid of an 

Ksr:?’ir‘^" tb^widisdii^a pS 

of pouring forth its torrents 

of b^t from huge embers which w-eie still burning fiercely 
on the under ^ng stones. These were indeed® mS 

S7Sr?no'l« " Th*^ pitiless noontide sun® 

. ii ri ^ oveu-beat, both pent up in the 

thl ow? u osc^pe. Despite this 

'"? their stations, and others of us 
proceeded to make our observations. The foro, or oven 

25 ft. or 30 ft.; ite 
f depth wm perhaps 8 ft., its general shape that of 

fatte? Sinrmip ?^ bStoin, the 

Marmn ^ ^ With the white-hot Btoues. Near the 

mo4Sto J‘kS“ij‘ °° “■« 

mcombustible lianas attached to long pot^wemTste^ 
rously thcovm over tha burning tmnksriSch Stw th« 
manner of the head-hunters of IC<»w 
ing their human prey. A twist or^m rS S tba^”' 

by the umted efforts of scores of natives, wh? aU the 
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while were shouting out some wild rhythmical song. 
7hi6 accomplished, the ston^ at the bottom of the oven 
Were disclosed, with here and there £ame flickeritig and 
forking up through the interstices. The diameter of the 
area occupied by those stones was about 10 ft., but this 
was speedily increased to a ^lead of IS It. or mote by a 
second ingenious method. The nati ves thrust their long 
poles, which were of the iiucousumable wi-tree {Spondias 
dufcis), betw'^u the stones at intervals of perhaps 1 It. 
A long rope-like liana'—tea—previously placed underneath 
the poles, and 1 ft. or ft. from their extremities, was 
now dragged by scores of lusty savages, with the effect of 
spreading and levelling the stones. This done, our ther¬ 
mometer was auspeuded by a simple device over the centre 
of the stones, and about 5 ft. or 6 ft. above them ; but it 
had to be withdrawn almost immediately, as the solder 
began to melt and drop, and the instrument to be de¬ 
stroy^. It, however, registered 282" Fahr, and it is 
certmn that had not this accid en t occurred, the range of 
400 W'ould have been exceeded, and the thermometer 
burst. 

During all these wild scenes we had seen nothing of 
the main actors—of the desoendonto of Na GaJita. Doubt¬ 
less to give more impressive effect, they had been hiding 
to the forest depths until the signal should be given and 
their own sapremo monient arrive. And now they came 
on, seven or eight in namber, amidst the vociferous yells 
of those around. The margin reached, they steadily 
dewended the oven slope in single file, and walked, as I 
think, leisurely, but as others of our party think, quickly, 
across and around the stones, leaving the oven at the 
point of entrance. The leader, who was longest in the 
oven, WM a sroond or two under half a minute therein. 
Ami^t immediately heaps of the soft and succulent leaves 
of the hibiscus, which had been gathered for the purpose, 
were thrown into the oven, which was thus immediately 
fill^ with clouds of hissing steam. Upon the leaves and 
withm the steam the natives, who had returned, sat or 
sto^ preying them down in preparation for cooking the 
yanons viands which were to afford them a sumptuous 
feast that ovening or on the morrow. 

But for ns the most interesting part of the drama was 
over, and it only remained to review observations and 
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draw coticltiflioQB. Just betoire tb& great eTCQt of the day, 
I gained permiEHiGii to examine one or two of the fire- 
walkera prior to their descent into the oven. This was 
granted withont the least hesitation by the principal 
native magistrate of the Ecwa dieldctp N'Dabea by name, 
bnt generally knOAvn as Jonathan, This native is of great 
inteUigence and infinencer is a member of the Na Oalita 
Clan, and has himself at variona times walked through 
the fire. On this oeoaeion he took no other part in the 
ceremony than that of watching or superintending it* 
The two men thus sent forward for examination diBCloeed 
no peoaliar feature whatever. As to dress, they W'ere 
slightly garlanded round the neck and the waist ; the pulse 
was nnanectedp and the akin, legs, and feet were free from 
any apparent application. I assured myself of this by 
touchp emellp and taste^ not hesitating to apply my tongue 
as a corroborative. The font-soles were comparatively 
soft and flexible—by no means leathei^ and insenaible. 
Thus the two Snvan theories were disposed ot This 
careful examination was repeated immediately after egress 
from the oven» and with the same result To nee the 
language of Scripture, *No smell of fire had passed upon 
them/ No incantations or other religious ceremonial 
were ohacn^ed* Though these were formerly practised, 
they have gradually fallen into disuse since the intro- 
duetion of Chriatianity* 1 did not succeed in procuring 
the old iucantation formula^ doubtless it was similar to 
that of the old Eaialean ceremony. which is given in the 
second volume of the 'Polynesian Society's Joumalp" 
p. 106 . 

Whilst w^alkiug through the fire, Dr, Colquboun 
thought the countenances of the fire-walkers l>etrayed 
some anxiety. I saw none of this] nor was it apparent 
to mo at either examination. The stones, Tvliich were 
basaltic, muat have been white-hotp but due to the 
brilliance of the day this was not visible. 

Various nativesp being interrogated for an explanation, 
replied, with a shrug, ' They can cio this wcuiderfuJ thing; 
we cannot. You have seen it ■ we have seen it." Whilst 
thus unable to suggest any explanation or theory, 1 am 
absolutely certain as to the truth of the facts and 

of the actors. A feattire is that, wherever this power 
is found, it is pt^eaefised by hut a liuijt^ few. I utis assmefb 
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too, that any person holding the hand of one of t^e fire- 
^^Tilkers could himself pass through the oven unharmed. 
This the natives positively assert. 

My friend Mr. Walter Carew^ for thirty ye^ 
Beaident Commiasioner and Stipendiaty Magistrate m 
Fiji, has frequently conversed with Jonathan (referred to 
above), who, whilst withholding no explanation, can pve 
none. He says.' I can do it, hut I do not know how it is 
done;’ and, further, that at the tune he does not ei* 

periencc any heat or other sensation. * j, « 

Does any psychical condition eKplain these facts, ^ 
suggested in dWs ’Modern Mythology’?' I certainly 
did not observe any appearance of trance or other nwnUl 
condition. In connection with this Mr, Carew thuiKs 
that intense faith is the explanation, and that if tnia were 
upsetf the descendants of Na GiuJitO' would be do oager 
chartuedH But it ia difficult to see bow any meuUl state 
can prevent the action of physical law. Hypnotism and 
anesthetics may produce insensibility to pain, but do not 
interfere vf-ith the cautery. 

Many of the so-called fire miracles are remarksDlo 
indeed, but ate readily explained, and by no means tome 
■within the present eatery. Such, foe instoce, as 
plunffinB the hand, which is protected by the interpo^ 
film of perspiration assuming the globular state of 
into boiling lead. Similarly, many conjuring feats. At 
the beginning of this century ^ Italian—Lwoett^ 
performed remarkable expenmenta rubbed a bar of red- 
hot iron over his arms, legs, and hair, and held it between 
his teeth; be also drank boiling oil. Dr. Sementini, of 
Ifaptes, carefully examined these experimentB, and expen- 
mented himself until he surpassed the fireproof qaalitira 
of his suggestor. He found that frequent friction ^with 
sulphurous acid rendered him insensible to red-hot iron , 
a aolation of alum did the same. A layer of powdi^d 
sugar Coveted with soap made his tongue insensible 
to heat. lu these and similar instances, however, an 
explanation, though probably not a vety qafiS.cient one, has 
been given, bat in that forming the subj'ect of this pajwr 
no solution has been offered. Lang’s chapter on the 
* Fire Walk ’ should be consulted; his account the 
Bulgarian Kistinares is as wonderful and inexplicable as 

* I W6tttd RO-w withdotT iSe vtiggtxtio& in Uw lijhl ct ncftcii otidflneo. 
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thorough scientiiic exaiuination. 
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My next case occurs among a civilised race, the 
Japanese, and is vouched for by Mr. Lafcadio Hearn, an 
American writer, whose book I have not at hand, and by 
Colonel Andrew Haggard.' Colonel Haggard saw the 
hro-walk done in Tokio, on April 9, 1899. The fire 
was 0 yards long by 6 ft wide. The rite was in 
hcmour of a mountain god. Ablutions in cold water were 
made by the performers, and Colonel Haggard was told by 
one young lady that she bad not only done the fire-walk 
but had b^n -able to sit for a long time, in winter, im’ 
mers^ in ice-cold water, without feeling the cold in the 
least. After some waving of wands and sprinkling of 
Balt, people of all ages walked through, not glowing stones 
in this case, but -red-hot charcoal.' *I eramlnori 
feet afterwards: they were quite soft, and not a trace of 
fire upon them,’ Colonel Haggard says that the rite is 
' a very unusual thing ' in Japan : mauy of the Japanese 
living in Tokio had never heard of it before. Colonel 
Haggard was unable to get any clear ansurer as to why 
the nte is performed. The priest talked something about 
a good God who had power over the bad element of fire. 
It IS not cleat how, the rite being so unusual, two Japanese 
ladies told Colonel Haggard that they hud * frequently 
gone through the fiery ordeal.’ 

If any one is anxious to know the particulars of the 
rite as practised in the isle Mauritius, he may communicate 
with our police officials there, who annually superintend 
the performance. Coolies from southern India do just 
what IS done by Japanese and Fijians. Our administra¬ 
tion. however, does not permit women to pass through the 
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After giving these reesnt examples in Mauiitios, JapaUj 
Rarotonga, and an isle ol the Fijian group, 1 am obliged 
to fall back on the evidence alreftas' set forth in Chapter 
Xn. of my book, ‘Modern Mythology* ( 1897 ). The 
Bulgarian practice I take from the ' Eecueil de Folklore, 
de Litterature et de Science,* edited by the Bulgarian 
Minister of Public Instruction, -svith the aid of Dts. 
Schischmanof (whom I know personally) and Mostov. 
In a private letter. Dr. Schischmanof bints at &ttass 
as in the self-mulllationa of Dervishes and 
Fakirs, TAeir perfonusnees are extraordinary enough, 
hat there was no religious ecstasy in the little Japanese 
boy of six, whom Colonel Haggard saw pass through the 
fire, none in Colonel Gudgeon, none in the Fijians 
observed by Dr. Hocken, The fire-walkers in Bulgaria 
are called JVwfinar#*, and the faculty ts regarded os 
heniUar^. We find the same opinion in Fiji, in ancient 
Italy, and in the Spain of the last century. In Spain the 
fire-walkers were employed to help to put out fires 
The story is given in the essay on the last Ear! Marischal 
in my ‘Companions of Pickle* (p. 24), and is derived 
from d'Al^berfs account of the Earl: * There is a family 
or caste in Spain, who, from father to son, have the 
power of going into the flames without being burned, 
and who, by dint of charms permitted by the Inquisition! 
can extinguish fires.* The Duchess of Medina Sfdonia 
thought this a proof of the verity of the Catholic faith, 
and. wishing to convert the Ear], asked him to view the 
performance. But he insisted on h'ghting the fire him- 
self, and to that the Spaniards would not consent, the 
Earl being a heretic, 

To return to the Bulgarian Kistinaies, they dance in 
the fire on May 21, the feast of SS. Helena and Con¬ 
stantine. Great fires of scores of cartloads of dry wood 
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are made. On the embers ef these the Nisti Dares (who 
torn blue in the face) dance and utter prophecies, after- 
wards placing their feet in the muddy ground where 
libations of water have been poured forth. The report 
says nothing as to the state of their feet. The Kistinate 
begins to feel the eScct of the fire after his face has 
resnmed its wonted colonr and expression. 

As for India, I may cite Mr. Stokes, in * The Indian 
Antiquary ' (ii. 190); Dr. Oppert, in his ^Original Inhabit¬ 
ants of India * (p. 4S0}; and Mr. Crookes, in * Introduction 
to Popular Religion and Folklore in j^Iortbcm India' 
(p. 10). Mr. Stokes uses evidence from an inqnest on a 
boy that fell into the fire and died of bis in|uries, at 
PeriyAngridi, The hre-pit was 27 ft. long by 7| ft. 
broad, and a span in depth. Thirteen persons walked 
through. Mr. Stakes did not witness the porfonoance 
(which is forbidden by our law), but explains that the fire 
‘would hardly injure the tough skin of the sole of a 
labonrer's feet.' Yet it killed a boy 1 

The incredulous say that the hre-walkets smear their 
feet with oil from the fat of the green frog. Dr. Oppert, 
admitting that * the heat is uubeaiuhle in the neighbour- 
hoo<l of the ditch,' says that the walkers ‘as a rule do not 
do themsdves much harm.' This is vague. Equally 
vague is the reference to nunonrs about ‘ a certain pre- 
eervative ointment-’ 

In Trinidad, British West Indies, Mr, Henry R. St. 
Clair, writing to me, describes (September 14, 1896) 
the feat as performed by Indian coolie immlgmuts. He 
personally witnessed the rite, which was like that described 
to me by Mr. Stephen Ponder. In both cases the per¬ 
formers were Kiings, The case witnessed by Mr. Ponder 
took place is the Straits Settlements, Province Wellesley. 
The trench was about 20 yards long by 6 It. wide and 2 ft. 
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deep. A pyre of wood, 4 or 5 ft. high, waft lighted at 
noon j by 4 p.«. it was a bed of red-hot euibers. The 
men, who with long rakes smoothed the ashes, could not 
stand the heat ‘for more than a minute at a time.’ A 
little way from the end of the trench was a hole full of 
water. Six coolies w alked the whole length, and thence 
into the wwicr. ' ^ot one of them showed the least sign 
of injury.’ They had been prepared by a * devil-doctor,' 
not a Brahmin. On a later occasion Mr. Ponder heard 
that one of them fell ‘ and was terribly burnt/ 

In these cases, Trinidad (and Mauritins) and the Straits 
Settlements, the performers ate South Indian coolies. In 
all cases there were multitudes of European spectators, 
except in Mauritius, where, I learn. Europeans nsnally 
take no interest in the doings of the heathen. 

Turning to Tonga, we have the account of Miss Teuiia 
Henry/ The sister and eieter's child of Mias Henry 
have walked over the red-hot stones, as in the Barotonga 
and Fijian cases. The ovens are 30 ft, in diameter. The 
performance was photographed by Eieutenant Morii4, 
of the French Navy, and the original photograph was sent 
to the Editor of the 'Polynesian Jonmal,’ with a copy 
from it by Mr. BamiSeld, of Honolulu, The ceremony, 
preparatory to cooking the ti plant, is religions, and the 
archaic hymn sung is full of obsolete words. Mr. 
Hastwell, of Satj Francisco, published a tract, which I 
have not seen, on the Kaiateon rite, witnessed by himself. 
The stones were ‘ heated to a red snd white heat.* The 
natives * walked leisurely across ’ five times; ' there was 
not even the smell of fire on their garments * (cited in the 
‘Poljmesian Journal.' vol. ii. No. 3). There is corro¬ 
borative evidence from Mr. N. J, Tone, from Province 
WeUesley. Straits Settlements, in the' Polynesian Jontnal/ 

* iml iL No. 2p pp, 105-lOe. 
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ii, 3,193. He did not see the rite, arriving too late, but 
he 9ai7 the fire-pit, and e^samined the naked feet of the 
walkers. They were nninjured. Mr. Tone's evidence is 
an extract from his diary. 

As to Fiji there ate varioua accounts. The best is that 
of Mr. Basil Thomson, son of the tate Archbishop of 
York. Mr, Thomson was an official in Fiji, and is a 
w'ell-known anthropoiogtst. His sketch in his ‘South 
Sea Yams ’ (p. 195, ct seq,) is too long for ijiiotatfoi]. 
The rite is done yearly, before cooking the masdtoe (a 
dracittui) in the oven through which the clan Ka Ivilan* 
kata walk, ‘ The pit was filled with a w'hite-hot mass, 
shooting out little tongues of white flame.* ‘ The bottom 
of the pit was covered with an even layer of hot stones 
. . , the tongues of flame played continual ly among 
them.' The walkers planted ‘their feet squarely and 
firmly on each stone.’ Mr. Thomson closely examined 
the feet of four or five of the natives when they emerged, 

‘ They were coo! and showed no trace of scorching, nor 
were their anklets of dried tree-fern burnt,' though ‘ dried 
tree-fern b as combustible os tinder.’ ‘ The instep is 
covered with skill no thicker than our own, and we saw 
the men plant their insteps fatrly on the stone.' A large 
stone was hooked out of the pit before the men entered, 
and one of the party dropped a pocket-handkerchief upon 
the stone * when the first man leapt into the oven and 
snatched what remained of it up as the last left the 
atones. Every fold that touched the atone was charred. 
Mr. Thomson kindly showed me the haudkerobief. He 
also showed me a rather blurred photograph of the 
strange scene. It has been rudely reproduced in the 
" Folk Lore Journal,’ September 1895. 

Such is part of the modem evidence ; for the ancient^ 
see ‘Mneid,’ xi, 784 et seq.; Serviua on the passage; 
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Plmy, ‘Hist, Nftt.’ yii. 2; Silina ItsJicus, v, 17S- This 
evidence refers to the Hirpj of Moont Soracte, a class 
esenipted from military service by the Boman Government, 
because, as Virgil makes Anins say, ‘ Strong in faith we 
walk throngb the midst of the lire, and press om footsteps 
in the glowing mass,* The Hirpi, or wolves, were per^ 
haps originally a totem group, like the wolf totem of 
Tonkiiway Red Indians; they had, like the Toakaway, a 
rite in which they were told to ' behave like wolves.’ ‘ 
The goddess propitiated in thoir fire-walk was Fetonia, a 
fire-goddess (Mas Muller), or a b'ghtning goddess (Kuhn), 
or a corn goddess (Mannhardt}. Each of these scholars 
bases his opinion on etymology. 

I have merely given evidence for the antiquity, wide 
difihsion, and actnal practice of this extraordinary rite. 
Neither physical nor anthropological science has even 
glanced at it (except in Dr. Elocken’s case), perhaps 
because the facts are obviously impossible. I ought to 
make an exception for Sir William Crookes, but he, 
doubtless, was hallucinated, or gulled by the use of 
asbestos, or both. Perhaps Mr. Podniore can apply these 
explanations to the spectators whom I have cited. Per 
my part, 1 remain without a theory, like all the European 
observers whom 1 have quoted. But, in my humble 
opinion, all the usual theories, whether of collective 
hallucination Qihotographic cameras being hallucinated), 
of psychical causes, of chemical application, of leathery 
skin on the soles of the feet, and so on, are inadequate. 
There remains * snggestion.’ Any hypnotist, with his 
patient's permission (in writing and witnessed), may try 
the experiment. 

Since this paper was wTitten I have seen an article, 

* Lea Domptenrs du Fen,’ on the same topic, by Dr. Th. 

^ Serr. Tit, WO, 
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Pascal.^ Tbe first part of the essay is an extract from the 
* Pevue Tb^oeoph^nc Pran^iae.* No date lagiTcn, bat 
the rite described was viewed at Bed ares on October 2G, 
i898, I am imabie to onderstand whetheir Dr. Pascal is 
himself the spectator and narrator of the ‘ Revue 
Th^osophiqae,' or whether he qnotes (he nsea marks of 
quotation) some other writer. The phenomena were of 
the usual kind, and the i^xiter, examining the feet of two 
of the performers, found the skin of the soles fine and 
intact. In four cases, in which the performed had 
entered the fire after the procession—with the Master 
of the Ceremonies and two excited persons, who 
split cocoanuts with sworda^had gone, there were 
slight cauterisatious, healed two days later. The author 
of this passage speaks of a Brahmin (apparently ‘ the 
Master of the Ceremonies') who observed to Hr. (jovinda 
Das, * that the control of tbe fire was not so complete as 
usual, because the images of the sanctuary had been 
touched by Mahomedans and others in the crew'd.’ 

The second case, not given with marks of quotation, 
occurred in the park of Maharajah Tagore on Decem¬ 
ber 7, 1898. ' A Frenchman, the son of Dr, Javal of 

Paris, was present.’ The narrator, was also 

present, and w'eut up after the rite to venture his hand 
in tbe furnace. He was warned that the Brahmin had 
left ten minutes before, and that * the fire had lecoverad 
its activity.’ The Maharajah, however, caused the cere¬ 
mony to be repeated, and some minutes after all was 
ready. The narrator then traversed tbe fire, barefoot, at »n 
pttU tret, ' a little less than two paces a second.' As 100 
yards can be run in ten seconds, this trot was remarkably 
slow. He felt in paces one and two a sensation of burn¬ 
ing, in the five following paces a sensation of intense heat. 

' ilHNdltt dH Sevtues Julf-Asgsal, ISW. 
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There were three amell brown marks on bie feet, which 
formed blisterB, bat did not interfere with walking, and 
healed * in some days.' He now learned that the Brohmin’s 
premier aide did the ceremony not quite anccoaafulJy. 
He is oonvinced that, but for the ceremony, he would 
have becQ seriously inj tired * 

The third case was at Benares in Febmary 180S), 
Three Hindoos collided and fell in : neither they nor thefr 
clothes were burned. 

The author eleatly regards the porformerE of the cere¬ 
mony as able ' to tame considerably the destructive energy 
of the fire.* This^of course, is the theory of the savage 
devotees. The ceremony was only a proceasion of sacred 
images carried in a glaijcd sanctuary, and words, not known 
to the spectator, were uttered by the Brahmin, Holy water 
was sprinkled, and a cocoannt was thrown into the oven. 
As has been said, mcantations are pronounced in Fiji and 
elsewhere.* 

The following case is recent: it is culled from ‘ The 
Daily Mail,' Ifovember 9, 1900. 

ORDEAL BY EIRE 

Acoor^g to the ‘Japan Herald,’on Monday last a 
party of distinguished Americans (the American Mini^ f 
and his wife, two naval officeta, and others) attended the 
mligio^ ntes of the On take Jinsha, a powerful sect of 
Sluntoists. 

A heap of b^ing cha^al was placed in a largo 
mniace. The officJiticff priest read a service cv® the 
fire, after which the foreign iriflitor®, to the ntunber 
of seven, mclnding li^es, took off their shoes and 
walked over the fire, their udiked feet showing uo aigu of 
scorching. ® 

The j^onnance called forth, says the report, the 
enthosiaBtic approval of the spectators. 

* In ll»i Wide FerM .VspnjftM (Pewniber IMS), ■ jB|>an««o lady 
d«««rib«a tbe patfonnuet witneuad by Odlonel Haegud, already died. 
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Yet moie recest is the next case, from HoDolnln, the 
reporter being Mr. Gorten, a correspondent of the 
" Boston Evening Transcript/ March 30^ 1891, We 
quote the passage:— 

We hflive already witnessed still another strange sight 
suggestive of neeromancy and the incantations of the 
East, Papa Ita, a TahiUnt has given us exhibitions of 
the famous fire-walking which is still practised in the 
South Sea Islands and parts of Japan and India. On the 
vacant land swept a year ago by the Chinatowp hre a 
great elliptical pit was dug and a larj^ quantity of wood 
placed therein, on which were piled me lava roehs. All 
day the fire burned till the stones were of a white heat; 
then the white-haired native from Tahiti approached the 
fiery famiwe dressed in a robe of white tapa, with a 
girdle and head'dress of the sacred ti leaves and a bundle 
of leaves in his hand for a wand. Striking the gpund 
with the ti-leaf wandp he uttered an incantation in his 
own language, which was a prayer to hia gods to temper 
the heat and allow him to pass; then calmly and 
deliberately, with bare feet, he walked the length of the 
pit, bearing aloft the tideaf W'and. Pausing a moment on 
the other aide, he again struck the ground and returned 
over the same fiery path. This was several times 
repeated, and bo even paused a few seconds when in the 
middle of the pit to idlow bis picture to l>e token. The 
stones were undoobtedly hot and were turned by means 
of long poles just before the walking, to have the hottest 
side up, and fn>m between the rocks the low flames were 
continnally leaping up. The heat that radiated to the 
spectators was Intense^ It was a fact that others 
followed with shoes on, but no one could be found to 
accept the standing oflsx of 500 dollars to any one who 
would, with feet, follow Papa Ita. None but natives 
of couTBo believe there is anything Bupematnral, but 
we cannot explain how he does it. It cannot be called a 
fake, for he really do^ ’wbat he claiins to do^ and none, 
so f^* dare imitate him. The natives fall dovni before 
him, as a great Kapnna, and many interested in the 
welfare of the Hawmians deplore these exhibitions, feeling 
it is bad for the nativos, in that it strengthens their old 
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bondfi ol sitperstition, to the undoing of much of the 
a^vancemeut they Iiavo made. Ju^t now Papa Ita is 
toaring the other islands of the group, and rumour has it 
that his manager will take him to the Pan-American 
Exhibition at Buffido. In that case people in Ihe States 
can see and judge of this curious exhibition for them* 
selves. 

I end with the only instance (forwarded fioiu a 
correspondent by Mr. T* S. O'Connor) of the ascertained 
use of an ointm^t to diminish the effect of the fire. Dr* 
Hocken and Colonel Gudgeon, as we saw^ fonud no trace 
of this de\dcet nor is it mentioned in the Japanese 
evidence. 

Port of Spain, TricLidad, B.W.L. Juna S. UW- 

You referred some time ago to the fire-walkers. 
I have seen some of these gents performing quite recently, 
and got an explanation firom a coolie customer of ours 
who watched the bnainess with me.. It seems they rub 
themselves urith an oil, made from the root of the tahi- 
cutch (don't know the Latin name), which has the 
proj^y of poncing profuse sweat, and the two combine, 
causing an oily covenng which warms very slowly and 
m difficult to dry up by heat. But even then it is e^ntial 
that the men be good Stoics. I give the explanation for 
what it is worth, but saw the pmparation myself, and had 
some of the stuff scraped off a maUp who was ready for the 
rite, put it on a piece of tin and held it in the fire, and It 
certainly neither dried up nor got hot in a hurry. 

It is clear that this explanation does not explain 
several of the oases wherein no anointing is u^ed. We 
can only agree i^uth Dr. Hockeu that the performance 
deserve the study of physiologists and phj'^dans. The 
explanation of lambliehus, * they walk on fire nu harmed/ 
Is that * the god within them does not let fire harm them.' 
This implies that an exEilted psychical condition of the 
performers secures their immunity* But in the cases 
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where Europeans bore a part, and even in Dx. Hooben^s 
examiuatioii of the natives^ tbere was do sign of other 
than the nortnal mental condition. Ab fresb evidence 
comes in, it is perhaps not impossible that science will 
interest herself in the problem. 


APPENDIX. A 

ItH. TYIiOK^^ TMEOKT Qt ^DUBOWINQ 

I FEEL sa nervous abont differing Ironi Mr. Tylor bb Io the 
borrowickg o( the idea of e Buperior and crefttivo being [rom the 
JeBtiits by the Bed lodiaaB that 1 have reconeiderod his sBsiiy.’ 
He IB arguing that * the Great Spirit bebugB not to the until- 
bored but to the tutored minds of the ^vages/ I am not eon- 
bending for the use of the words ^ Great Spirit' as of nativa 
origin, and as einploy^ to designate what I call a superior 
being. That the oatlTeB had an untaught belief in sueh a being 
is my opinion^ not that they styled him ' Greab Spinl^ 

Mr. Tvlox refers us to ^ Eelatiooa dee J^oites,* 1611^ p* 90t 
In the Quebec edition of 1S38* Here (to translate the passage] 
I read: * They behevo in a gcsA so ihey say, bnt oan only name 
him by the nan^ of the sun^ ATucoiTtinott, and know no 
prayorup nor manner of adoring him/ When hungry they put 
Oft aamed robes, turn bo the east, and say, " Our Sun, or our 
Godp give os to eat/ Here, then, are prayer, vestnienla, and 
turning to the eas6. The JesuibBt then, did not introduce these 
for the first time; nor did they iDlroduce the conception of the 
superior being thus implored. 

A similar relation of the sun bo the being addrei9i»l in 
prayer existe now among the BlacHoot Indiana of Ameriea^ 
With them the word Naict is * equivalent to holy or divioo," 
and is also the name of the sum To Natos prayer and asm- 
iice are offered, and the cruel ritoe of the Natoa-danoe are 
performed. Tongues of cattle are served oot to the virtemms ; 
^this rite partakes of the nawre of a Baciamont.’ Youlba 
saorifice a finger, in reoognitian of prayers answered by Natoa. 
* Prayer is made to Notoe only, and everything in Okdn ' (the 
oeremony) ' ie sacred to him edone/ ^ 

^ J. A. 

* Tltf Bkck/MM Sun-dcacfi Buv. J. ^achevn. TomotOK 18&9, 
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Theee am advanceJ, elaborate, and thoroughly uatiTe 
ohser^ceit, of whicii the germ may bo found in the religions 
desorihod in the Jesuit ‘ Bolations' of 1611. 

Mr. Tylof says ‘ espwially thtoagfa misstonaiy iaflneuee, 
8in« 1^. ideas of . . . retribution after death for deeds done 
m life have boon implanted on naUve polytheism in various 
parts of the world.’ But his Jesuit authority of 1611, in the 
pu^e oited by him, writes : “They believe in the im mortality 
of the soul, snd in recompenses for good men iind bad, eon- 
a y, au in a general way, but they seek and ears no 
further ^to the manner of such things’ (ftMnmptf goibt 
airt), Mr. Tylor's authority does not, I confess, appear to me 

to ^PI»rt his opinion. The natives believed in future 
retnbutioc. 

Hia other texts' show as savages coosulting each his 
Manitou, -a powerful being' {quclqne nafe™ pum^nU). or 
d«6ie. A Manitou is ‘any superior being, good or had : ‘ the 
™ of the Jesuits k U bm Mmitou, Satan is k ptanvofj 

^ I am not arguing that these phrases are more than the 
pigeon-Prenoh of Hie savage flocJ!, or that the ideas expressed 
hid not later become implanted in their minds. But Mr, Tvlor 
ID his essay of 1892, omits what he quotes b his ’Primitivii 
Culture; the Jesuit evidence of 1633 (p. 16) to ‘one Atahooan 
who inade everything. Speaking of God id a hut one day, 
they asked me, ^Tiat is God 7 ” I replied, '■ The ,AU Powerful 
One, who made heaven and earth,’' They then began to say 
to each other, “ Ataliocan, Atahooan, he is Atahocan." ’ * They 
have 00 wor^p which they used to pay to him whom they 

K° ffl * j religious condition of the 

descnbed by E>os Santos in Pinkerton, xvi. 687.} Now 
Uis Atahooan who interesls me. as prc-missionair: no doubt 
be was not called U km Jfoflitou^but there he was t In 1634 
PaHier Le Jeune consulted a veiy hostile sorcerer, who mim^ 
mised Atah^n. ‘They do not know,’ said the soreerer, ‘ who 
WM the author of the world, perliaps Atahocan: it was uncer¬ 
tain, They only spche of Atahocan as one speaks of something 
so remote as to be dubious. In fact the word MtotoAoaw 

' lltf. dta Jimiti*, 16S*, p, IS: 16*7, J), 4P. 
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inews in longu&giep I tel] & etory, mn old ' The 

' eorcei^ri' ^ iervAnt of familial' apintB^ hud do interest In 
Atabocanr though the tribeHinen recognised in him the God 
and Creator of Father Lie Jeuoc. There waa hut a 'vraniog 
tradition of a prioml maker; iutcreatiiig and important just 
hecAOse it waa waningp and therefore ooold not be of freah 
European tntroduotion. The beings in receipt of saertfioe wore 
KhichikouAif to whom they threw fat on tho drOp with prayer.^ 
ft appoari to mo that theso altable familiar ghostop praotioallj 
AOTvioeable, had cast the otiose Atahocan into the hackground. 
But ho, like Andonagni^ Kiehtanp and otfaoESj was e^tainly 
there before the JeanitS:, and these beings are elsewhere cited 
l)y Mr. Tylor. The question is one of the eidstenee of belief in 
such a being, not (for me at least) of the origin, w'hich may 
well be poet-EoropeaUp of the words ^ Kitehi Manitu^ or Great 
Spirit/ If the Mandaiis belieTed, as Mr, Tylor does not deny^ 
in ' Omahank Numakchip the Creator, whose name appears to 
lo^n Lord of Earth/ It is quite nnimportant that * there is no 
Mondan deity whoae name abswers to that of Great Spirit/ * 

1 mentioned^ In the drat essay of this book, Mr. Mas Muller's 
version of Bishop SaLvado’s oooount of Motagon^ a dsad creator 
in Western AnstraEa. Mr. Tylor recognises him as Sir George 
Gre>'^s Mettagong, ''an ineignidoant demon identihed with the 
phosphoric fungua.' But did that demon ' die in decrepit 
old age long ago»' Uke Bishop Soivado's Motagen? There 
seems to be no hope of making anything dear out of Motagoidi 
Mr, Oldfield, cited by Mr. Tylor fo-r Australiax I have never 
quoted: his account cannot be uneontaniinatod. Yet the 
natives may have beUeTed in an evil spirit before they adorned 
him with hems, as Mr, Oldfield states, which ne Indigenons 
beasb possesses. * Their doctrine of a devil' must be 

tnedenip though not necesaarlly their belief in a bod spiril. With 
Mr. Tylor a theqry of Baiame as * a missionary translatioa of 
the word for creator,' as early ss IBSOi I have aLrendy dealt in 
my second eesayv showing that Baiame is a native pre- 
missioDoiy word, whatever may be ito etymology. Mrs. 
Langtoh Parker renders it, not * maker ‘ [from 6ftui, to cut, or 
fashion), bnt * big man/ 

* EtL da JdmiitM, ISai, p. IS, 

* J, 4. Jf. r#b. tm pu m. 
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APPENDIX B 

THE UAKTyBDOat OF DABTUS 

It difficult to ascertein the faeta about, this a&ir. There are 
first two brief imrrativea. One is printed in the * M^nologie de 
Buib/^ The other is in Cod. Ambrodanus, D 74. foL SSr. 
M. Curoout tbinlcs that both have a dn^le sonrce^nBntelyt 
abridgment of the * Acts of St. DaduR.' published by himself 
from the Parisinus 1539. a MS, of the eleventh century. The 
two brief late narrativea say that the in Dorostolum 

held a yearly feast of Cronoi. Thirty day% before the feast 
they chose a handsome young eoldier^ clad him in royal 
raimentr and allowed him thirty days of revelry^ alter which he 
woe to aoerifice himself at the altar of Cronos. The lot fell on 
DasluSii who preferred to die as a martyr of Christ, Diocletian 
and Maximian, hearing of this, oommanded him to be put to the 
aword. The secoiid MS. names Baasus as Ihe o^cer at whoae 
tribimal Dasius was arraigned. 

The long M9. first published by M, Cumont says that the 
man on whom the lot fell personated Cronos himself. On tho 
thirtieth day of revelry he died by tho sword as a victim to the 
^unclean idols.' The author Lhen adds that, in his own time, 
so-called Chris^ans do devil-worship by dancing about ia sHns 
of beasts at the now year—which is not the date of tho 
Saturnalia (December 17-23). Dnlike the^ sinuerSp who thus 
give themselves to the devil. Dasius dcterLained to refuse to be 
a lacrtfice to heaven ^^ds. Me would never sacrifice himself 
to Cronos, Me proclaimed himself a Christian^ was thrown 
into a dark cell, and was brought before Bassus^ ^ the Lpegate.' 
next day. 

Bassus asked what he was charged with, his name. m:id 
profession. Dasius gave Ins name, profesaiou. and rehgion. 
Bassus (who appears to have been a milil kind of man) hade 
him revere the inrmges of the Emperors, whose salt ho ate 
T* ffitnjpJ'o-w), Dasius. iu a ctovenanting spirit, 
replied that he served no eatlhly monarch. Bassus again 
invited him to adore the images of the Emperor^ ' whiclTi 
^ UtMnDp 1T2!7| toI. i* p, ISS, 
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homage barbajoue nadons p&j.' Baaiua defied the devilp 
aod aiikticipatedp m his oanCesaioit, the BtiU anlommlatsd 
Nicene Gre^. Biksstiap keeping his temper to a moirel, said 
that every man niii^t obey csonstituled authority. Basiae 
adswoiedp ^ Do to me whatever your filthy and impious Emperors 
oomrnand/ Bassos then offered hirn two hoiirB for refieetioD, 
^ that yon may ooMider in youreell hew yoit live onwii^ ta 
with honour," Dasiua refused ^e reepite in vulgar and ioHolen t 
terms. Bassna then ordered him to be decapitated. He had a 
teiat chalice, being ofibred incanse to bum before the Imperial 
effigies, but he threw It on the groondp and was done to death. 

Not a word about the modc-ldngahip passed between Dasitie 
and Bassus, who merely asked him to perform the cuetomajy 
saerifioBp that he might ^ five honounihly in the regiment ' 
(gv^ How could Daaitis live on if 

he wm to be Eacrificed ' at any rate ‘ ? Why did not Daatus toll 
Baasus the supposed facte of the case — ^that he objected to a 
month of unhallowed revelry, followed by self^saorifico to 
Gronoii ? Bassna obviously knew nothing about all tbaL A 
soldier only has his orders; Daeins inBulted the religion and tho 
head of the State : he deelinod to reteaeV Baasus had to 
administer the Law. Ji Dasius did not Like the law lie need not 
have enhstad. 

The two brief MSS^ give us none of this conversation 
between Baaans and Biisins. That foul-tongued confessor^ 
according to Mr. Frazer, ' refused to play the part of the 
heathen god and boLI his kst days by delumcheiy. The threats 
and arguments of bis commam^ng officert Bassnst fjuled to 
ehake hii oonstancy, and accordingly he woe beheaded/ ^ Bnt 
Bassust Bi perfect genUeman, never asked Dasins to soil bis last 
days by debancheryp ov to pLay the part of a hwthen god. He 
merely offered to Dasius the usual test« just as CLsverhouse 
might have offered the Abjuration Qatb^ The position of 
Bafiins wee ejcectly that of a dnogoon of 1684 who * refused the 
abjuration.' 

In my opinionp Dasiua probably was executed for his 
< 9 crupLes. insolently expre£sedpif we believe his biographer; andp 
if we do not believe his biographer, the evidenco oea&es to exist. 
The biographorip knowing about the usual King of the ^tumalia 
■ Ooldm iii. 141. 
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in every BomAn hoo*ehol<l, and wishing to cheek ihe survivuls 
of i»agsn revelry at the new year, declared that the King of 
the Satmmalk wae aciuiilly eaorificed to Saturn. But in liis 
own aocouni of the eonversatioBs between Dasius and his com* 
ntanding officer not a word is said about the Saturnalia and 
the Bflorifioc of the mwk-king. On the other hand, the oom- 
manding officer, or military judge, labours to save the life of 
Desiue, not being aware that it is io any way endangered— 
except by his recusancy. This hardly nppeam in Mr. Fraser’s 
bnef sumrnsry. But a glance at the origtnal' Acts of St. Dasius' 
shows the nature of the etidenoo.' 

If any part of it has an official basis, as M. Cumont 
opposes, that part most bo the exaininatian of Dasius bv 
Baseus. Here occurs no hint of saorifioing Dasius as SatuTO * 
Baseus expects him to throw incense on the flame, and to con- 
ynne an honi^blo toldier of the Empire. He knows nothing 
about BScriflcLDg Dasius, Thus, as historians regard evidence, 
the statement about the yearly victim of Saturn, a statement 
made long after the event, and after the estabUshment of 
Chrietiaaity, is w^ indeed. For it has no corroboration in 
the works of Latin or Grech historians or antiquaries. But 
anthropology is not history, and Mr. Fraaser argnes. 'the 
martyiologist's account of the Saturnalia agmea eo dosely with 
the accounts of sinular rites elsewhere, which could not 
possibly have been known to him, that the subetantial 
aconrucy of his description may be regarded as established.' * 

Now we have tli» Aztec case and the Sacman case* But 
the Aztec victim is a captive, not a free soldier, whoso life 
Bassun is most anxious to preserve. The Bac«aa rictim ia 
not soenficodp nod U a ^nd^mned crimidiil^ Now Mr, Frazer 
has said ■ when a nation becomea aivihsed. if it does not drop 
human sacrifices altogether, it at least selecte as victlras only 
such wreacbes as would be put to death at any rate ’* But a 
voluaUe soldier, like Dasius, is not a wretch who would hs put 
to death at any mte. Again, among the nnmcruua cases of 
periods of bcencc, like the Ssciea. know only one instaneo 


* AmKiUcla ivi. pp, 5 - 16 . 
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of sacri&cep and that of a ciiinmalt in AaKaati. Ouj' baam^gs it 
to prove thg.t free Eocnan soldiers volwntarily siuirLlieed tbeio- 
selves at the Satnrnalm. The A^leo tacrifioe qf a oaptivep 
the PertlaQ eswutiqn of a criminnh with folklore ritea of 
;ai&!ogout desoriptioD, scarcely make the Botnaa custom pro- 
bablCp while the direct evidence is only that ol the martyrob- 
gtst. His evidence merely assertSp m to the death ol 3]^imer 
that be perished for refusing the usual toet. Ag^n, as 
M. Panuender argues^ the sacrificCp if it eristedp may have been 
of Oriental importation. In this condition of the evidenee, 
especially as it allots thirty days to the Satumaiia, an otherwiso 
unheitrd-of periodt suspension of judgment seems prtideuL 
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tiiK nine of thR npAnoLEss o?se 

Hi[. argument about the Bide of the Beardless One^ 

and the possible traces of a similar htLr[eBC|uc performanee 
preludiug to or soeceeding the CruciB.EjOD^ is dot easy to 
follow. PerhapSp In the textp I ma)^ have ndsconoeived tny 
author's meaning. We know the ride cf the bestdless one 
in Persia through the work ol Hyde^ pubhahed at Oiionl in 
1700, and again in 1760. 1 condense Hyde^s aoeount as given 
by Mr. IiVa^er.* The date of the festivity of the beardless 
one wag * the first day of the first month* which ifi the moat 
ancient Persian calendar corresponde to Marchp so that the 
flato ol the ceremony agrees with that of the Babylonian New 
Yeai' Festival of Zakrnuk/ In Mr. Fmzer^s third volume^ the 
Sacffia synchronise with Zakmnkp though in his second volume 
the B&c^ are of June-July, We shall suppose lump in the 
present pagsagep to adhere to the date of Melt^ for the Sacsea. 
The ride of the beardless onop if so^ occurs at the Sac^ean date. 
But' Hyde found that soma Permiis regarded the ride of the 
beardless one aa of recent iustitutton ; if they were rights it 
has no traceable connection with the anaient Bamsa. Nor was 
(here any mock-king Doncemod in the ride of the beardless 
one t and them was no probable eacred harlot ] still less were 
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these two bennUesB omb, with two Bwred Imrtotfi, ag in Mr. 
Ffizar's theory oI the Saoffia. At all avante Hyde says no 
mora alwat the atcied harlots than Dio Chrysostom or any 
other andent author records in the ease of the Saoiea, Far 
from being attired as a king, the beanUcss bafibon was led 
about naked, on a horse, mule, or ass, fanning himself and 
ooraplaining of heat, while people sonsod him in ice, snow, or 
oold Water. Attendod by the hcnsiehold of the kingor jjoTemor, 
ha extorted Dontribntlons. The goods seized between dawn and 
morning prayers toll to the goTemor or king; what the 
bnffoon took between the first and second prayers he kept; 
and then ha vanished. The populace might beat him later, if. 
they caught him. 

Now il this holiday farce existed, at the Saogja and at 
Zakmnk, during the tune of the exile, the Jews could not 
Ijoitow theSaoean anstoa) of hanging a mock'king, for, on Mr. 
Frazer s theory (if I do not misunderstand it), the ride of 
the bcardlesa onu came in ‘after the serious rneaiiing of 
the custom' (the hanging of the mock-king) * had been 
forgotten.' The ride of the beardless one is ' a degenerate 
copy of the original ‘—of the Saccean whipping, hanging, 
and scourging a condemned crimiaal—which liad fallen 
out of use. I presume, Lagarde is not of that opinion; ho 
thinks that the author of the Book of Esther know and 
combined the colours of the Fersfan Magopbonia, the Saci&i, 
and the ride of the beardless- In fact, Dio Chiyaostom does 
not tell us that the Sao®an mock-king rode, whether naked or 
in aplendour, through the city; nor that ho made a forced 
coUeclion, which he was not allowed to live to enjoy. Those 
things may have ocoBrrod, but no record proves them. Yet 
to. IVazer has, provisionally, to eonjeeture that the SociBan 
victim had a ride of honour, and mode a ooUeotion, and that 
our Lord enjoyed the same privileges, * The description of 
Hia last triumphal ride into Jerusalem raids almost like an 
echo of that brilhaut progress throngh the streela of f3usa 
which Hamati aspired to and Mordeeai oeoomplished.' Our 
Lord does not oppear to have been either naked, like the 
beardless one, or clad in splendour, like Mordeeai, or omwnod 
and robed, or attended by the men-at-arms of Pilsto or Herod* 
Ho borrowed an ass, with her colt, and the multitude strewed 
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brnnohea and criedp' Howina to the Bon of P&rid.' He then 
^ ovoEtltrew the tables of tKo monay-abangerSp nod cast out all 
them Oi&t sold aud boogtit io the Temple: ^a raid,' m Mr. 
Frazer saya. But it le not oo record that He seised any 
property, and Hb motiire has boon re^rded aa an objeetton to 
commercial troneactioas Lu a sacred cdi^cOp 

It may eeem a little mrbitmry to oounect theoe acta of 
Ghriatp not with what the Siuuoan victinit to our knowledge, erer 
did, but with what waa done by the beordlesa bufifooDp hia 
degenerate copy. We have hrst to gqess that the Bae«^ 
mock-king e^t^ like him whom we have to gness to be bla lato 
* degenerate copy: ^ aud then to read into the Gospels ou idea 
derived from accounta of the ancient or modem hu^oon. 
Moreoverp while Christ representa the mook-king qf the SacK'a 
in ‘the high tragedy of the ancient ceremony'—fdr Hs ia put 
to death—his counterpart, Bambhaap has a oonjectunJ ride 
which is mere " farccp^ like that of the beardlfisa bufCcoD^^ Now 
Mr. Frazer saya that, ‘after the acrioiLa meaning of ihe 
Baaean custom hod been forgotten, and the substitute was 
allowed to escape with his life, the High tragedy of the ancient 
ceremony would mpidly degenerate into farce/ ^ 

The degeneration was rapid indeed : In the twinkling cf an 
eye. Christ was noi allowed to escape with his life: ‘the 
high tragedy of the ancient ceremony ' fisted in his case. But 
instantly * the high tragedy' waa forgotten f Barabbas, Chnst'a 
counterpartp in Mr. Frazer's theory,' may very well . . . have 
l)eeu going about the stroctsp rigg^ out In lawdty splendour, 
vrith a tinsel crown on hb heodp and a sham sceptre ia bla 
hand, preceded and followed by all the tag-rag and bobtail 
of the towTip hoolingp jeering, and breaking coarse jests at bb 
expense, while some pretended to salute his mock majesty, and 
others bslabourod the donkey on which be rode. It W'as in 
this fashion, probably, that in Persia the lieardLess and one- 
eyed man made hb undignified progress through the town, to 
the delight of ragamuffina and the terror of shopkeepers whose 
goods he confiscated if they did not hasten to lay their peocc' 
ofierings at his feet/ ’ 

All thb os to Barabhas implies that the ‘ hl^ tragedy' of 
the Socjea was already lost in the ' farce ’ of the ‘degenerate 
» o. B. Ul m. * G. B. iii. IBS. 
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copy; tlie rida of the beardleBS. If ao, why did Christ lose 
^Ufe? If He died solemnly as s reoognised god {which Mr. 
Fnzer seems toiiiE to deny in iii. 130 And assarts in iii. 194-197), 
why is his no less sacred counterparL BarAhba.s, aUo and 
BMiitiltanftMifily a coiinterpivrt of the beardless boffoon 7 

Either the whole affair waa sdermi and tragio, the Hamiiin 
CChrirt) and the Mordecal (BArabbaa) being reoognisod as divhie, 
or ttie whole affair was faroe, and in neither Christ nor Bambbas 
was there any raaegnifled divinity. Mr. Pniaer makes the belief 
to the divinity of Christ depend on the contemporary reecgni* 
tion of the godhead of the Sociean victim, whoso male issue 
was flJso perlm^ njwgnised as divine. ^ But ho also assures 
us that the divinity of tbo Sacffian vietim must have boon 
‘ fo^otten.’ * In the same way Christ, as victim, was TBOOgnised 
as divine, and so, neoessarily, was his oounterpart. Barabbos: 

' whether in sober fact, or pious fiction, the Barabbas or Bon o( 
that Divine Father who generously gave his own Son to die for 
the world; * Yet this 6on of the Divine Father was so remote 
from sacred that, just three pages before his SonhtJod is 
asserted, we have a picture of him riding about on a donltey 
among the jeers of the ‘ tag-mg and bobtail.' * It is difficult to 
^pt both of the theories (not vary self-eonaistent in my 
humble opinion), which Mr. Frazer seems able to hold simiil- 
taaeon^y or alternately, if Barshbas rode a donkey amid the 
jeers of the ragamuffins, then Christ hod no triumphal entry 
into Jerasaiera. He. too, had merely a burlesque ride, if 
^bbas had a burlesque ride, as Mr. Frazer thinks probable. 
By the essenue of bis theory, Christ and Barabbaa wore coimter* 
p^. bo^ were divine, or neither was divine, in mmeral 
opinion. If Barabhas was a personage in a low fame {as Mr 
Frazer supposes). » wiw Christ, and no halo of divinity oan 
iw™e from taking part in a buxlesque. which cannot also he a 
high tragedy, with divine actors. As if diffieulUea were never 
to oease. the beardless buffoon is a dagenemte cony of the 
Sacman victim. But while be was a proxy for the king, and 
alw a raprewntative of Humman, or Mardut, or Tamrnuz, or 
Gtlgimeah, or Eabani, or a god not yet identified : in his 
popular form, as the beardless buffoon, *hia pretence of 


' 0. B. m. 1B«. 
■ O. SL iU. 109. 


’ G. S. ill. 110. 
' G. B. iti. 19S. 
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j^uOenng froin heat^ Emd bis fiml disappearatioe, that, if 

he pertenihed either ol th^i Beaao^SY wae thg dc^parting 
winter ruther than the coming enintnir," ^ 

If eOi wag the buffoon of the popidar oeremoiTiy the folklore 
Original of the Sac^nan mock-ldng, or wag be a degenonite 
copy ol that veraatiJe viotim with a new Eneaning popularly 
aseigned to him ? We are to ‘recognise in hiin the faiii0ar 
features of the moot or temporary king/* though he has neither 
orown* sceptre, robes, nor aught to cover his nakednetiS. If he 
is not the popular original of the mock-king of the Bscanap how 
does be^ and how docs bia magiOp put us ' in a posidon finally 
to unmask the leading personages in the Book of Esther*?^ 
If he is a new popular interpretation of the Bacssan mock-king, 
a nuficonatniod surdval, he cannot help tg es^pbin the Sacffia, 
or * Esther/ eapeolaily if* ag a player in a farce which was a 
mitigation ol the SacBea, he had not come into existence when 
Esther was written^ Butj if the beardless huflbon represents 
the popular germ of the Suewan vicdnip then that victim was 
originally neither the fciug'a proxy* aor Tammms* nor Mai-duk. 
nor Gifgamesh^ nor Eabanip but perhaps * the departing winter/ 
Ho <}an only aerve the theory^ ^ lihat capaoityp if pioTlded with 
a counterpart to represeut the coming aummer, while he and 
his counterpart both have female mateSr of whom there is nol 
& ghost of a trace in our authoritieSp whether in the instauee 
of the Saceea^ the Bide of the Beardless, or the Cruci&dom 
Nobody saya that there were two beardless bufoonsp yet there 
10 juflt as much evidenoe for them as lor the conjecluml two 
sacred characters, with two Mcred harlote, at the Sacma. Wo 
must avoid the vtidiipikatio c^Uiam pmUir neceMitai^n. 

* a ^ Hi, 18^, * G.B* iii, 182. * G.B.uL lai. 
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lakaiJt« EC|gg«it 3 oiiS of a, God to 
ra vage nuca, 11 

JufTKOw, FrokEpor, on. px^. 

iHMHEfiioD. 80; BabjknlBHi godi, 
011 thi TnmtnuB faaait, 136, 13T; 
Uio ^SAJEiuok, 142; the BH>k ol 
Efithor. 162; tbe E^rim, 102; dtod, 
157,160, 178. 179; 


Jati : or king* and 

their aubfttitatei, 00 
Jeofiin, Dt., on tha fBoat ol Pnrlm, 
ISa 15lt 152. 150,162,104. 165, 
m, 172, 17a, 174 177, 179 
jB^nitv, oraditad vrith inggattinff 
the idoaof a gn»tttspitil to aarigo 
I meea, 28 ; cited, 42, 40 
JovonB, Hr, on taboo, 250, 200, 301, 
208 

Jewijih Pfljaover, the, theoTj cl, 53 
Jewi: hanging % mock-ldog at tho 
Furtm lontivai, 78; condenmod 
criminala r«|ifieaentlng lifo and 
death ot vogstation, 70 
I Jinn, Iho, 01 
Johnson, Dr.^ oiksd, 25a 

KU.AIU fAnatralian ball-TOAiar,) 7l 
Kilk {KiUlakJi; AoFtTatlan tmll- 
poaw, 71 

KfJonga (AlHoui god), 237 
Kamdhat^ ; roligiDnA: bcHok, 226 
EinnilBroi {AaFtratiim triW); religi- 
enq balielB, 28, 20, 31, 45. 60 
Ear^nga j Airican god), 236, 207 
Ehond^ : noman 120 

(Upper Congo)' ting krOed 
by acrocrera when d^ng, 96 
Eiehtan (Naw England god), 20, 21, 
38,50,00 

KingAkf.Mi^ Mafy, cited, 12,42, 43 
Kitehi Manitcn (North AmoLrican 
iDdian gTHt epiiit), 18 
Eittanitowit (Algoncuin gmat Ihlng 
apint), 20 

Kqdn (Anatnlkn eupcmaiaral hkok 
man), 27 

Kolb (mbsicnaij)^ cited, 282 
EudnJq (Afriidui tribe); hninaiiftacrl- 
Oeefl, 129 

Knenen. Frofestof, dted^ 147 
Enniai (A tutrallan Iribe), 32; 

initiate btr Hewfu in the mya- 
terlea, 52, 53 ; 67 


WtTAC, PAia, qq Ulu Manitoa lUld 
Okki, 18.10 

L^Ailonmni, Fvro, cn the Tirginian 
creator, 22 

IiBg^^da, ProfeAoir, on Pcriiuin faaeti, 
108,169. 17L 302 

: animal and hsiman iaari6c«B. 

128 

Ld Jflimc, Father, on the nnjtatn i!ng 
Blanitcn, 18; the AlgoiiDinni god 
21,23;oited, 42, 297 
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Lictsee, poTithLt af, tl ueumt imd 
fEBtJt&lil,i 

Lianet;ti copjarer). fir*' 

hmidLlng ^xperiraenU, 2^ 
IjithaADijin b^r co^tota, 26f» 
Livi&gfttopfti Dfr, on E^ffir bolipif^ 

LiTy„ QD tbe SatnniAlLyL, lOH 
Lckim-i^odv (or borrowed idii(ftap), 
lh«Di7 of, 17 H uqr 

os the BalamnlJjiv, lOB 

Lj^l, Sir Alfitfd,. 55; oa ihm foandiL- 
tloa gf luliim] 50, B0; 

ipMulatir? ^BDemlwllon, 74; 
qnoled. 108, 220 
Ljamn os aAoriflciw, 120 


MaCMSTALDh Mr., quolfd, 235 Dole, 
2S6 

Mubgnzie, CaplaLn, oq Are-n'olbing, 
270 

MAcrobtoi, cm Ibft S&turai.lEA, 100, 
111, ISO ivoto, 20.5 

MAgiOt or vitobarait. 3,10, 10 $ 4G if 
nndiir trlbflJ lUQjneB 
Miigophonia (PerHi&p fttai], 110^ 

149, irpg 

Mjhlui^ (WAtbi Wpthi IribgamAxi], 
tm tha rulnTB life, 72^ 

^ImhIap I>elqgo le^nd. tbop 2$, 24, 
25 

Mui-gods, 04, 90, 94p 05, 00,00,104, 
lOa. 192 

Umnitag. mnnip^ ol ibe word, 18; 

^xtperior being, 305 
Manning, Mr, on OArl^r rellgloui 
bfilicf* In Nirv South WiJnt^ ^ [ 
hla t«rtXkiDglO(^Ln ctnegiitHip 35,36, 
67 w ucltudgn dC wcEaen bwin 
tvligioiiA LdOWladge, 39; rebuffed 
bj mitives in bis iDi|mrles+ 42 ; pn 
tnbPCs 201 

Mnrdlifc: rBAb/inniAn god), 02, 137^ 
1B«, 139,142, 149, 15$, 157, 158, 

150, 161,164, 165h 160, L71p 173, 
170,177, IT&h 170, lesO, 131, 130 

lilij'iiinpi .: bamikii B&eriflcee, 120 
Mufnern pp bcligffl, 80 

Mfttthewi, Mr^ died, 57 nole 
Mb.-^ fAfn'wi tTib«y, 12 
MBdribUB: 5r4-W4lMng, 284 
MAumiti&n, Prlnca, cm Miuidui be- 
iielsp 24 

M«xwiell» SLt Hcrberl, Ad tmni imd 
BCaj dies, 260 

M^pgA - OrE^WPlkillg, 270r 

277, 279 


Meath, pgrlable ongwed stcmes at, 
256 

MedicSnc-men, 33, 100 
Meisaner, Herrp On the S^Akmuk and 
Sbcsa leatiTBlfi, 118,142 
Memdaeb. Mfirduk 
Mexicans: h ouian sacridee^ at ste^ee 
of the Uaisto’i growth, 133; 184 
Sleyer (' HiaL nl Anttq,'), quot^, 113 
Millar^ Mt-. quoted, oft the DdnlMlti 
dndi, 247, 243 

5nst]oi4>»: a magical plant, 212,213. 

214, 215, 216, 217, 221 
blitbriL^ worship. 114 
Moab: ucrlHoe of fioss ot )dng&. 
105 

Mock-kings, aacHdcae of, 70, Ol. 100, 
110,114, 110, 120, 131, 134, 190, 
137,150, 16»p 17B. 181, 133-135, 
100, i97t 

Mxflitt; Dipob^klng personating a 
god, 70 - sacriOcc of kinga, 103; 
ibe kkLLing of Dasitu at the 
Bstoinaila, 109, 1L2; cited, 114. 
115, 121, 136, 185 
5to1Tat, Mr. on Endir belief232 
Mnlunga, MtJangu {Cadre J8^), 234, 
235, 236 

Mommacn, f rof^ Aug., op the CronoM 
feast, 116 

Montagnets (h^piib American 1 ji 
diane), iheir applfoaticn of the 
word Manitou, 18 

BloodgeegaU^ (patron of tbe mja- 
teriaa), 07 

MoTa'?lan miHsiopekrtei on Baiamo, 
25 

Mordfcal icompaniem of Ncbcmiah), 
161, 171 

Mordecai (Bab/lpiuaii. snpremo 
gd47), 78; theoriea oonocnung^ 
124, 135,lOl^IBl 

Morg^ Mr., oompiler of Bocklejr'a 
* Life and AdrenturASp^ 26 
Morimo (Bechpana deil 7 ), 232, 237 
Mortality of godt, 06 el w. 
btotagop {Aaatraliap oreatcrlT 
297 

Movcte, l>r+, on tho Baciea testiral, 
120,174; clUd, 19& 

Milhara (African dail]^), the mis - 
alonaries^ Ood, 236 
Motkail (Queensland deilr}^ 40 
MdUer K. cited, IWO 
Mondari (tribe): liceace at tesrisals^ 
107 

Mongan-bganr fEnmai godL 27* 32. 
52,53,06,00,89 
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MunirOp Df,, on tho Sll&isod ftQj]4? 

^iidfl Ab Drunhaek and 
aw, 2a!G 

Mofi ^^1JTA (Dioriiii ancfl^toFa 

d«E5«d), W, dT note, G2, 

MorriDSfl fllUtruium ^3 

Mjitflir Plfty of lhj> Flood (MmiUh)^ 
38 

Mjibe. $ee under znuaes of tribes 
fcEid! god« 

^r£iiii4 {grpiritiS of Iha 4w1), 28G 


Mjjsoa (FijEij] hjvrvMt 
Af, 198 

N.i-pi {BEuilEfool deil/Jt 90 
Njitoa (BlAokfooL deltjr)^ aSC 
KAtonr'fi proeoiiBGfl Ajiaiited br mi^i- 
c«J rif««p 82^ 88 
ffcbtichadueunT, IID 
Nepaot: peiiod of Ueeni^e^ 187 
Sow EhflEaud; the god K^ebUn, 
SO, 21; rdigiotifl bolI-efA, 56 
pew Gi^ineA, British ^ eibxkm^lor of 
^ dedorativa art, £49 
New Boiiifa Walpfl: nBtl^o saisridce 
^ of the GTit-botii„ 54 
New ZBoIaiafl: the king's mojia or 
mn^'ceJ powcTh 8D 
N^oio (Congo) i daiJy Jpuga, 104 
NiscsminoD (Red Indian deitj), £95 
N&tdele, Profftasor^ on the fotui of 
Pnrmi,lS8,150,160,101,162, lla, 
176^ 177, 179 

N<><»c^(Auatinli«3 crcfttor), 39^ 40, 

Nertb American Indlalis> religious 
briefs uf, B8, 69. aliu andcr 

trilitJ nuiies 

Nursk (Austndia) BcnedietiDe 
UiasioD at^ tl 

Kjankapon {’Wmi Africa). SO 


Ouio, ctone fflaikinp in,i SI3 
Ointment used by ^e.walkeFa, £03 
Okeui (nborigiiiAr CanadiAo god), £0, 

31,90 Of. 

Qki (Huron word for spirit), 10, 31, 
£9^ 43 

Okki fl * Ormnd E^sril ^)p 19 

* Old Kara ^ (Boraan god and scape- 
goai). 100 

Omuambo creation lalcc, 937 
Dnlake Jinslia (Rbintoiais): 
walkiDg, 991 

OoFOOma (native Anatr allan beU), 37 
expert, Or,: hTe^wall^g, 3S$ 


Oi«&tcCp Ftofjof hh temple to Diana, 

908, 309, 918 

Olyibcj!er6: di#cient nimcc for god 
and spirit, 330 

OTAhcMrn, ibu (Airican tribe), god 

of, 23$ 

Oxfi;n-d Univeriit?, and tha study of 
AUtbropdlogy^ 7 


pAiKEii, Mr,,on the trlbca uf tbeGalf 
of CarpentarLa, 43, 44 ; died, 74 
Pan, legend ot, 0l 

fkrker, Jfjra Langlob, iKl unbomikwed 
I flharactar of Aostraiiaii belkEa, 34, 
ao, 36 n praycra for the dead, 36 : 
1 efud, 397 

! Panbsntiet, M., on tfao Saturnilia, 
llB note, 114| on the Baotca, 113; 
died, 168, 301 

Paacal, l>r. Th,; fire-walking. 399 
Fatloms, incised, an portable mnaU 
stouea, 3^ 

Faiisanias, quoted, 30G 
Pei-A-mei. i^ecBalame 
Peri^ of Lioeuee, the, 105 cf 
Persia: annual saorlfiec of acrLUkinaJ 
proty king, 77; ride of the bcard^ 
l«s bnifoon, 187, l&S, 169, 171, 
Wl-305 

PhiUppme lalandetis: religious beliefs, 

00 

Fbatdli^ ^Persian feast), 149 
Pin-BtickiDg of c£ienij''f uuago, 3 
Punttmeheal (Australian god), 84^ 66 
Plioy, Ifti; ftu tbo Druids, 216^ 2W 
Podmosne, Mr., on dm-bandluig, 279 
Polynesia t tatbwEng, 343 - taboo 25^ 
Ponder, Hr, Stephen - fire walklisg in 
Etraits Sattlcmenta, £80 
Pondo: period of liDCjace,, 186,195 
Priwt, the ghastly, of Arioian 
gmve ol Diana, £07 cf acg. 
PrdaerpjDc (goddess), 908, 311, 213 
Pmaiian kbig," Gadk mouth/ 
tmtudlariuoi 98, 130 
PulUga (Andamanese god), £34, 226 
Purdaghin (Persian featlTal), 189 
Purim (Jewish festival); dal^ origin, 
rites, delalLs, thooriaa, oonjectures 

anaJogia^, 77 , 118 ^ 119 , 124 , lit, 

14£, 145 160, Idl, J63, 163 , igg 
109, 176 161, 1 S 8 , 189, 194, m, 
202 


QD7^^-1lLa.yll deitv, Miilkari^ 40 
Quilaoare (Bouthem. India) t self- 
ahiugbtcr of the king, 98 


Y 
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Qgitcvm tisfr (Solklii djeitjJl. ^ note, 

Eaiatiu fSoctetj : ^-wjilk- 

liig* rm, 274, 277. m 

Btikkii-CDAkixkg DOAgic. 02^ liS, 04, 65 
EiLTotongq (New S^ednodj: fiiB. 

wjUktne, 373-27^ 

Ho^ude, rellgioTiii, 24. 160 
IndiAn IkIIaIs, 226 
Bcligiaiui bfilkitii cit baubAric rb^. 

Eifid^r Iriibkl niuiioa and 
Bids of tbs beunile^ bnffoon, 3dl- 
1)25 

Mr. {nuHiAnoi^), E>q th 4 
AutlrAluiii godBouiiDe, 3^, 29,30 ; 
AH nalivA idjMU d great ipiHte, 
66, 67: dtod, 44,338 
Bum&ttJt; t&Mlamj at the BalLunaliii, 
108 €l 

Bo&a, Mr^ dLAd, 148, 146 

Both, Pr., <iao|jad, on ihs QuBegutmd 
gpd 40 

gj,CB (OrJintoi tnbe}, tlOp 119, 143, 
194 

B&cca {Perfi^AH featiTsJJp date, origtn^ 
ritirap IbixiruH^ datalls, oualDgiiiAt 
11, 70. 00, ei, 106. 114,117,118. 
119, m, 128,124, 12S, 127, lOOp 
13K 133p 184. 136, laO. m, 139, 
141.144,145-160, 163. 164. 169, 
176p I72p 170-129. 201, 203, 303. 
338,301-303 , 

St Ctair^ Mr. Henrf B. i ira-wollc. 
lug, 2®0 

Bt imrtyidiiiiiL Set DAajDi 

Bt Paul, oitMl, 201 

BalLcaa. Sie Saqf a j 

BalTodo. Bufaap, ^lioAi 227 
BaULPfcifl Lima m lAfHge tar orlzaiaaljj 
219, 920, 223 

^doa (PeTKiui dmlrK 130 
B&tiirn, 108,132^ 1^. 184 ! 

Soigmiiin ^iDon litos. 

deialla. tbeorira and i^ogiu 
OQHoemtng. 79, lOS, 102. HO^ lOSp 
ISI. 196 

Bajee, Mr., cilAd, 13S), 147 
Bcapcfoate, 189 et w 
SchieeliciLimof, Dt+ : BolgaridJi 
huidling, 3^ 

jmd ippefidtloQ : dcOujllaa, 

1 ti seg. 

Scjotlud: iwwl patt<rtL4 oti iiMakB 
iiid BJkmefl, 238,234 
Sctocnluit Dr ; |LR-handU»ff, 988 


BchtiUtS (^ofirly cddumeniiitar on 
qm tba goldcm boagli iq 
tbo emve d DLuio, 207, 308, 209 
Bhawp qgalod, 233 
Shoctmg atata, W*Lhi Wathi inter- 
prelatloq at 73. 74 
Btaiq: Lemporor;^ kio^. 103 

BioLcit. Mr, fGprmaii mlaiicDAr^). 

OTL aocqjitrtl |[odji, JVO. 30, OS 
Bimpsem , Sir Jaqief, ofi the can and 
Tiqg, 242. 343, 244, 245, 346 
BioDXkuouLn itacrLSci^ (okr ma^caL 
piirposea, 120 

Slddi i(Wa|:( PBiTqAeLB.]l; aninuJ jmd 
human ncrilow, 128 
Bkb apofli^heads, 247 
BjuiUi, Citpdun ('Bisloij of Vir- 
pnia % on akkin 19 
Bmilh, Mr. Bobortacmi dl^d, IS3, 
134,136. lS7p 138^ 149 
Bofqlcqq (Coftre trStw), theit kiilg- 
god. 27 

Booth AJtioan rBligions, 224 ft pog. 

Sab under tribal namM 
Soqtb Sen laUndery and CantnlEi 
Cwk, 94 

Spetin: fiiA-wilkiug, 285 
Bpollaiifl ; IimiB kLqgr^ 9B 
Bpoqoer, Mr. Horbortr tBodp 6. 33 
Bpenoet and trillon, Mbssfou, aitad, 
15p 07p 30,193, 194 note, 214.245, 
2^. 340. 2S9,200, 266 
SlatJiH, on the Arjoiftn gtOT«, 200 
Btevonrofi, IL E, ou tapii in the 
POotfle Ealnndfl, 908 
BlErBqg^ Dr,, cited, 63 
BlokBiip bCrr: hnNwqlJklqg, 200 
BUmes soTVed with cap and riliga, 
univmaill^ at 249 oi M. 

Btmho, oq the SAcara fealirAl^ 119- 
120; cited, 149. 185. 160. 194, 
125, 271 

BirmobAjr, WilJuuq (R^oemoar e( Cap^ 
Uin Bmith ia YLrgiqia), on the 
portion ol Okem, ^ 

Bl^ti BettleniHdiJs; Ore-nnollciiiii, 
286. 287 

Btrartnom (□■eUe), tundmi, hiill- 
ramr, 26S 

BnctanitLi^ on Lhe ^ ghofitly priejl." 
209 

BoperaiJiinn. definition af. 3 et ng', 
BupetEtitlond. Set EitidfnF af 

trtbeiip gads, and utitharlttes 

; ancient tteatmen-t of ttiiTjF 
in tlnusi of pobho didtiesa^ 85; 
cako-efttiqg, ^ 

Sword, the ni^caJ, 3il 
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Twa, 157 ef 
T&^re I £rC'W&JLldn^K 
Ti>li-j-^Toabw {TDciflmii gupnGtiiE 
betngjr 

Tub niui fB«bjiaiuvi god 
lion), Bonoemln^, 

m, 183-m, 141, 143, 144, U9, 
151, 151, 15S, 155, 157, 15^, 160. 
151,11)4, m, i7e-m its, lai, 
102 

111-19.4111 fNoT fiflptli Wiilaa lribe|, 
70.71 

T« Uma ti (MuiH), or Oro^wolkinK 
n^flmony, 27!l-2lT5 
ThAfg&l£m(Atbaai«ji l«tiv9l); Uip«- 
coalfi, IW 

ThE-lbA-pdi (Walhfi Waib^ 

70, 75, 74 

Thof ei, M., m Iho CaaM^um [iidLm&' 
b«li«C in 9 ' omtor/ 21 
Thomjoa, Budi: Qn-'#alkkff, 

:20b 

Tlinlk^ld, on Hie ArtEtmlimi 

Ifod Koui. 37 ; Irtu^jiiaiipii of ihc 
Gimp« 1 or St Luk«v 07^ fiisi 
wotker At djeJnBts of tho 
H ftlaim *. vonhippiD^ tfibfup, 07 t 
30; oitedp 4B. 44, 45 
XbiueziiUa (anpcrieirf being), 71 
Tbarclon, L&dj, hez axporiradnl tn 
Are- waI Icing, 

Ti-m-nA jpAwnee i]E]it|]i, SO,. 138 
Tokio (JApAo]!; Am-WAiking, 384 
Tpd?. K;J. ; Are wAlking. 387 
Tanga ; lbs Haw neilgioui ^udljoti. 

36B; fiw wiUkiB^^ 3^57 
Tongui ndlgloufl b«Uefk, BA 
Tonquin^ period of (loonoii. L87, 
188,195, 195 

TorngATEtik (Gfocnlandeoi^ groal 
spuit), 3l, S7 

TalemA 34A, 343-251, 3A4, 355, 
35G, 390 

TfAdltioni- Sat under nAmcA of 
Lrib«i, god#, and nnlliaritiAA 
Tfae jpmtAi 310 stg. 

legeAT, Mr.n on 5re-wil1eing, 379 
Trinidad fW. ludied): Are ^Wnlkillf, 
39A 

Tihi-«pe«king mceui 43 
Tim Goab l^icbAUwl Euiteutol 
modiaino umn|, 353 
Talong (deity), 70, 71 
Tandttii (|iALinob of Runm mya- 
tcrieg imd! buU’-XDAmr), AS, 6?, 
S8 

Turner, BIr,, qnoli!d> on PolyncfiiAn 
tree fAnotHAiiee, 3L0 


TqrrmmajAU, TammulAa (AottrA- 
linn godj, 01 

TiTAEiyitikA (AmnU gteAl auLncI, 
55, AS,S7, 68p 71,363, 304 
Tyler, Hr. 1 on tbe r.HTin jliftn deity 
AndnnBgqir 15 i modiAulinn of 
hifl Tiawfl on pninlUve cullure, 17 ; 
Ho hieb gods of lev rtte^A, IS the 
Oreiii Spirit cur Monitou of the 
North AmeriCAU IndlouA, 18; the 
word Oki, L9; Ednmmirof WIdb- 
lowp 39 f the GreenlftuderB' Tom- 
gATflnk, 31; ftltribuUott of He idi:^ 
of tbe great ipLrlt lo mlnlooAjry 
influence. 33; MAailan Deluge 
legend, 35p 34; AnatnLLLai]: god 
BAiAmo, 35-83; idaa^ at RumpeAn 
iinpoTtutioii,51; mUire AuftnUAn 
beliefs., 7b; GTeeiikiadAfA' beliefs, 
87, 8S Dote; Zulu beUefA, 316 ^ 
Are-vullklug,^ 371 1 Lheorry ol hor- 
rov^ gode, 395 

OuAbE (Znlu natiYe)i on ble racH% 
bdiefff, 3S0t 391 

Ukote (Zulu uAlire}, on hta rAce's 
beltBlfl, 338, 339 

l^LfuigeuI fZolu native): repod uUk 
J deA af borroved Hottentot deity, 
391p393 

Umdabulca (SjuIu crealor), 339, 390 
Uindall (KAhir oreAlor), 393 
UnHIauga (Zulu), of reeds 
whence man ftpmugp 390 
UmpengulA Mboudi [Zulu iiAti¥e)p 
on llAtLre beUelB, 338. 339. 390, 
393,338 

UaiVeUngHn^ (Zulu datj), 335,33S 
UukidunbiJn (Zula deity), 89, 335, 
237p 228, 339, 390, 331, 293, 335, 
m 398 

Unyuro, Lhe king of i nnt Allowed by 
bis wItbs a nAlnrtkl death, 96 
UpoJn (Sasoan Ulande) i OAored 
tree aBjrlamit lor oritninolA, 319 
DrabunSA (tribe of OentrAl AuA 
tnliA), 10 

Urkua (sATOgfl iHbeJi, 58 
Uthlmn^ (Znln fiouree of being), 
390 

Utjkxa (Zulu deUy), 391. 393, 339, 
334, 295, 390, 3S8 

VisuTi, theortefl oonoeming, 78, l6l, 
m, 17Sp 177p m ISO 
TaYe jSAnioen god), 319 
VBgBtpiiDDp godfi ol, 5s 356 ef 
Virbina (del^ of v^tation), LflS 
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Vlrgij. his golden boogli^ 207 rf ] Wimjaii (Anfitnlian tntM}, belief^ 

Vii^LflU: aborigine* chief g^ Wiiih^ntU Magic 

U * o , I Weiw^ortng dlrga, a, 41 

the magical flirord. Woinen debiWhom Oje inwi^ 
307. an 27.30. 53.71 


Dr-: on AtiBtraiiin rnlmouA j 
coatTOJ.30;i«jecU U>eh7po&ed^ ' 
of AQAlrmlian borrowed bel^, 4S, 
f 4 : qiKFted. 3^ 

Walking through fire. 270 ft *§&. 
Wallace. SirW 111 iatn. + ino^b . 

20s 

Wommangn (Atiatniliim tribe) j 

BBcred ro^^draTing, 24$ 

Wathi WatiJ (New Bonih Woles 
tribe), religioni belLefi, 70. 72* 74 
Wnj of SodjE. the. 73. 73 
Wellhociwc, Dr,ton the /ewish exile, 
lol 

West Afrieo* Uboo in. 360; bamon 
furiOoes* 130 

Wilson. Prvfaisor DonlcJ, on capfi 
oikd rfingi. 343, 344 
Wlnsk>w. quoted, on Kiehtaii (New 
FTnglond native delt/}* 30, 38 < 


Xexkk^* (the king in Book of Esther). 
148.161, 107 ^ 


YinncTmuLLY (Qucondimd tribe]: 
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ceming. lift. 187, 14U144, 145- 
lOO. 103, 103.184.106. 170. 181. 
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SSoas. grave of, 20, 03 \ 157 
Zogoneo (Balijianiaii Klave-lonll. 
tbeoiief eoneemiisg, 124,126.130, 
130, 105. 180, 105, lOA 127,108 
ZdIui 1 ghost wcrthl|ipen; 31 * tdi- 

gwna belieb, 07 1 ^riod of lii^ce, 
188. 195; horveit cnaton^ 267. 
Sit onder tribal names 
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, by MAsnif A. S. Hdmi. With 6 Majm. 
3 volft. Crown gvo.j idi. net. ^ 

! a Vie^w of 

I mu System of A 4 miTibitraiuMi in 1 ndia. By 
OROHOfc Cnas.'^KY, K.C,B. 

I JJf?. all Ite Admini.tiaiive 

I Divthdni or Briu.h Indtit. Evo., jti. 

Cfaurchm{VVrNSTp}( Spemcer, M.P.). 

7ff£ A/rA-A l^AXi an HiitoriwJ 
A«Miit «r Ijhc Ec«inqu«ilof the Scudan. 
I^ttd by Colonel E. Riioi-es, IJ.ii. 0 , 

Vlf»h M Hap# snd P]jui*,xnd 51 lUuttia, 
tipntfimn DrawnnfiahyAhOtis MzNeill, 

Also with j |ihoi«grivure {’arliMi* iif 
Gwefils.rti:. 2 ¥01*. MedjmnSva.sAii. 
TxE iSreAF OF the Maeaeaxd 
Fqacm, 1S57, With 6 blip* and 
PEans. Cfown g¥o., JJ, M. 

lA}XOOXro£.AOl^.WTff ytAPESTOElA . 
Liown Svo+, Qj, 

/aa‘ HA»itTO!^s March. With 

'' ^*“1-9*"""^'»« Humiltnn. 
Md ID Mip# and Plan*, Ctown 8¥S., fii 
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Corbett fJtrLCAN S.). 

a.yg the Tif^E JVap^w 

with 2 HiBlory of ih-C Rise of Ettgtuid; 
M a. M^jiume Power. Wiih PonraBij* 
Illymition* AmS i vdIh. Crown 

i£i. 

The OE J>EAKA\ With 

4 Porir^iiifr (2 Photogf^vurc£} and la 
Maps Afld Flans* Svo,^ ijj. 

Creighton (M., D.D., Late Lord 

Rfshop of l^ddn)r 

A ///ST0xr OF THE TATAry FEOM 
Tifs Gm£at Si:msAf nj the a'4cr qf 
6 voU, Cr. Bvo., fiw.each. 

Qveeiy Ee^eafeth. \Mth Portmit. 

Crown Svd.* 5i, f\tL 

Curzon.— the Tsesiah 

QURST/0X- By iHc RjKht Hon, I^ho 
CUBSEON OB Kedl,ISTOM. With q Mapfl, 9^ 
IllmtratiDn^^ AppendiciMi, and an Index. 3 
votl. Svo.^ 4IJ, 

De Tcscquertlle. — Z^emoceacf ih 

Aukepca- By Atiitm oe Toc^ueville, 
Translated hy Hb^kv Re&ve, C.B., D.C L. 
3 vols. Cftmn avo,, l 6 r. 

Dickinso©*— Tw Defeloeheht of 

PaJIL/AHE,\T DlfAim tIfA NimTMEJrtN 
CjBA rt;4fv^ By G. Lo we^i Dicki ksom* M .A. 
im* 6d. 

Fitzmaurice. — C/fAffi m ip’/i. l/a.v, 

Fii»DiXAMp,^Dtri's CF Bgc/xsii'tof: an 
HillonCfll Study. Uy [^Ord koAfv^iiD 
Firry .WEtCE. With ^^ap and 3 Portraits, 
Svo., fijr net, 

Froude (James A*)* 

The Iffs TOEF OFA from the 

Fatl of \Val!&«y to the Def^l of the 
Spanish Armada, tt vnls, CjOi^ti Bvc., 
jr. M- each. 

The DfFVECE of Catheeiae of 
Aaagoh. Crown Svo., Jlr dd*. 

The Spae/sh SroEy of the Af^ 
and other Cr. Bvo,, JI, ed. 

The Ehgush m /eelahh ih the 

Efi^HTSEHTHCEATUAV. ^voIe Cr, Bvo., 
tor. 

EEVlfSl/SEAMEH/H THE S/XTEEATTH 
Cmm/Fy. 

Cabiwtf Edili^n. CrOun Jhvom 6jr, 

Sihtr Li&rasy^' EdifiiH*. Crown Svo.^ 

JJ, W. 

7 >/^ CoiTHC/L OF Tfeht, Crowft 

Svo,, fW. 

Shoe t Stho ies oh Geea tSi/e/ec ts, 

4 vols, CeK Evo^i ^ each. 

Cas'SAE : A Sketch. Cr, Svo, 53+ 6 if. 


Froude (James A.y—foniinutd. 

71 w ZaxrTCffFji oif Sou rtf Afsica, 

I>el!i‘ered be£c»te the PhilosCrphicaJ In- 
fltitule, EdmhiiFghK 6th and gth Jan nary, 
iSSo. New Ediition. With an Intro¬ 
duction by ^lAEOABBt Pbouoe* Crown 
Svp,^ 2S, Cd, net. 

Fuller *—Ecypr a ho the /fiHTEE- 
tAHO, By Feedibic W. Fullbe, With 
Prontfspicce juni Map of E[^ypt Erid the 
Sudsm, l 3 vO., toj. (k/, net. 

Gardiner (Samcsl Rawson, D.C*I*, 

LL.D.). 

ff/snfEy OF Ehglaho, from the Ac- 
ccBMon of Jam» 1. to the Outbficak of the 
CM War, I £03-1643. Id vol#. Crown 
Swo,p fj. net each. 

A H/etoef of the Gee at Cifil 
IFaJ, [£43-^1 £49. 4vqli. Cf. i&vOLp5J. net 
ffltch. 

A If/EIVEF OF THE COMHOH^yEAETH 
AHD THE PEOrEOTOEATg. 1 £49^1650. 

Vol. I, i£49-z 65[^ VVilh r4MapH, Sve.,2£j. 
Vot, n. 1631.1654, With 7 Map*, 
Mvo,, 311 , VoL llh i£54-i 65£* With £ 
Maps. Svo.K atjL 

IVhat Guhfoifoee Plot IFae. 

With d UlintratrOnk Crown Svo., 51. 
CEOMiFEILL'S TeAVE /H IffEToEy* 
Founded on Six LoqtErren delivered in the 
UniyerKtiv of Oxford, Cr, Sm, yf. 6d, 

The Stuhehts /fiEroEV of £hg- 
laho, With 37ii lllueiraciDnL Crown 
Sfvn., ixf. 

in Tkr^^f price 41. each* 

Greville *—A /ouEHAEOFTHE£EieHs 

cfHieg Geoace IV., aiec ir/LUAM IV^ 
AHB Qt/Egy VlCjvAiA. By Cj^iakLEB C- F. 
Gbbville, formerly Clefk of the CuundL 
s voJb, Crown fivo^^ 51, 6d, each. 

Gross.— The Soueces AmYO Liteea- 

OF Efoush HisrpAT^ rAoH rm 
EAEL/Eit TiMBE TO AlQi/T 14315 . By 
Chablbb Gsofts, Ph.D. livo,. il^j, net. 

Hamilton.— ///.smo^/ewt ££C&ed oa 

T/IB i^ik [EfHtfslHv^SjAS. from a.o, 1715 
to A,b. looa By CofOTKl Hs^cry Blace- 
tttlxNR Hamiltom. M.A„ Chfiet Church, 
Oxford; IeEc Commanding the RcgimcnL 
With ^3 PhotOj^vLiTC PortiiaiEa and 
numerouE oUier iflLiNirsiiioTis in Colours. 
410. 
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HARVARD HISTORICAL STUDIES. 

7 >/A 0 J^ THJt jipjff/CAJf 

tu ms i/WtrsD States 0 P 
A.VEKJCAf 163S-1B70, By \V. E. B. Du 
Hcts, PlxD. S>o., 7J. 6^. 

T//£ CoJ¥T£Sr TffS J^ATlJ^fCA 7 V^ 

OF TTfs ^^sasEAL CavTrmf?TO.v m Massa- 
Cfn/SETTS. Uy S. B. Hikmarnn. AM, 
Avauk Ss. 

J CS/Tit AL Sri/m ^F A^ULAfFICATiCJY 
I.VCAFi>Ui>rA. Bv D. F. Hohetq^. 
AM. fc?Vo.,df. 

JVaMAVATI 0 /^S F 0 E SLSCTfFg OfF/CS 
ix THE ifNrrs0 States. By FutnERici 
w, DaLLI Kcism, A. M, * 5 ™., 71, &f. 

BmUOGEAFAiV OF BSfTfSff AfOJFf- 
CIPAl MiSTOETr IVirLVBT^ AXO 

PAMUAMEXTAXy Rs/SFSSYTATWJ^* Bv 
Chakles Okos^ Fh.D. Sva, ija. 

TffF LisFsry axu /^ss So/z J^axt/ss 
IX rm *\0ETx West By THf^i>of e C. 
Smitm, ph.D. Svo, yj, 6J. 

7 V£ J^AorixcfAL C^FsExas /A' r/fx 

Cot^XtSS OF NoETM AjUSStCA. 

By Hvahti BuiltELi, Ghee: 4I£:, &V0„ yj, 61^, 

Tifs CaoEfTF Pala tixf of Dt/x/fAM: 

A StU(ty in ConiCiEutiDnaJ Hiittay. By 

OAif.LAfeD Thou AS l.AraLEv+ Pb.D. Svd.. 

Historic Towns.— Edited by E. A. 

FuEiLHA.y, D.C.L.^ind Rev,WiiJ4Aif Humt, 
M.A With Mapa and F^aniu Cr-?uvti Sv^, 
jj. ^d. esicli, 

%^.W.HddL OalMd £r Rer, c. X 
By " 

C^d^hcon, 0.D, 

CkjHfDc Pma, fly Moo. 

kw Bttfntta. 

CekiMratcT. flj^ Rev, E, L, 

CbiiL 

Hielftf. . By El a. Frceifjini, 
l,« 4 «i. tly Hev, W. I. 


W, 


WlMiKi[H. Br O 
Rdchlft, D.b, 

T«L By Rjpr, Jamei 
h»h K 

¥«fc flj Tn«4d«« 
RooicteIl 

iUrSrI Sy Heivry 
Cptrai LodgEL 

H U lltcr+-™ /f/STOFF OF Px/riSff 

IXEiAr By Sfr WlLtLijiu VVitioi! UusTE*. 
K-C+Sj,, M,A,, LL.D. Vol. L—fniroduc' 
iChy to thf OycTthTow of ihe Erkyliili in the 
Spree Achipelagti, 1613, With a Maps, 
ftvo,, iSi. V0I, n.'—To thtr Union of the 
OM and Kt»‘ CompBuiin undef the Fail of 
Godolpfain'H Aw»d, 1701?, Hv&.^ ifii, 

Ingrikm. — A Cs /tical j/avl4- 

TJOX OF Uisx HjsTOEr: heinR a Repbor- 

msnt of the Faise hy the Tnae, I-mm ihe 
Fljjrabelhnn Uonn^uus^t to the Lcupidative 
Uniffla of iBoOl By T. Dui«bar TMoKAit^ 
LL.n, -2 viols. Bto^, 34J, 

Joyce.— Sf/oxr /ffsmxy of /sf- 

lAXP, fifcm the Earliciit Times to 1603, By ' 
P. W. JovcE, LL.D, Crown flvo., loj. id. ' 


Kaye and Mallesoti.—/f/sn>jrr of 

Ti/B/AoiAX 1857 . 1 S 5 S, By jiir 

JoHJi W. Rave and Colonel G. fl. Malls. 
SQS, With AnMyticaJ Index and Maps And 
Plani. 6 - voliu Cmwn S^o., 31 ^ 5 d, each. 

K^nt—Tf/s P.XGiis// PAmcALS: an 
Bit»COteCaJ Sketch. By C. B. RoylahcE 
kE?rT, Crown 71 . Gif, 

Lan^ {Andrew), 

T/iFCoMFAyiaFsaFPicAZ£: Being 
% Sequel to - Pkkie the Spy". With 4 
Plate*. S%o., iti. 

T/ix Afysrssy of AfAxy Srt/AFr. 

VVith Portraits, etc. 8 ^ 0 ., 

L a u r 1 e-— /:^fsroF/cA 4 Suefsf of 

PES^CFEfS7lA.V RPUCATJOX* By $. S, 
Lauriei am,, LL.D. Crown 71 . &f. 

Leckv (The Rl Hon. William E. H.) 

/ff^TVSy OF PxoZAFO ly TJ/£ Pioy- 
rXEA TX ClL-hTTWK. 

Ulrrf^ry £ditim. 8 voU, Sto. Vols. L 
and n:. 1700 - 1760 , 361 .; VoIb. IIL and 
1V„ 1760 - 178 ^ 36 J. J Volf , V. and VI„ 
t Vela. VIJ. and V|| t„ 

1793 - 1800 , 361 . 

CabintiRAtifoit. Enqlakd. 7 vd 1 i. Cr. 8 vnL, 
Gj.each, Ebelam D .3 vol#, Cr. 8 \OH, 6 Le*ch! 
/f/STOSy OF PuFOFSAy Mofals 
FXO.V AVGOSTOS to ClfAJrlBMAGXS. i 
voLa. Crown 8 ¥n.p in. 

^JSTOXy^OF TUX P/SE A^O /yFL0 - 
OF THE SF/KIT OF Fa TIOXAtlSM fX 
El/sors- 2 voIb, Crown 8 vfc. jif, 

DxMOCsAcr aavo LiF£jtrr<, 

Li&riti^ EAiihn. a vq\%. 8vo+. jGr. 
Ctihmdt Ediiion^ 2 vqlt, Cr. Sv®,, t^i. 

LowelL —GoPEsyMEyrs a^o Pax- 

TjEs jx Coft/xeatal EuEors. By A. 
LAwaKSslE LoyriLL. a vob. 211 . 

Lyttoii. — /fisJOEv OF Loxo 

^i^y^XfStBATIOy^ FFOM 

1876 - 1 ; Back Compiled G'om Lettcre and 
OFhcial Paper*. Edited by Lady Bettv 
Halfour. With PortTAit and %faF. «m., iSi. 
MacauJay (Lord), 

Tf/F Life axo li tysss of Loeo 
Macaulay. 

EAtiiim. lovols, Svo„ 6 f.cach, 
Vob L4V, Mfsrosr of Ex^lafd. 

VoIjl V.-VIL EsSAFSr BiOOFAFXiEs, 
iXOZfX PSXaL VoDB^ CoxrXJXL'TfO.vS 
1. Qt AXTSXt yMACASJXK\ 

Vc^ \ I n. SrSSCFBSu L A Ts OF A STiS.vr 

Rom. Miscbuaxsous Posms. 

Voji. IK, and X. Ty/M Lim A\i> 
Lsrrxxs of Lobo Macavlak By 
Sir G. O. TaEvELTAK, Bart. 
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Macaulay (Load)— 

Tf{£ iVpxKS. 

* AllMnf* Edison. Witli la Foftnliti- 

12 ¥dIe. L«f ge Qr&vn iivo., 3 J. 6 ^, each. 
VoJi, L,VL Hisrosy E.vulaxd, 
FXOit Tm A cCBSSJ^N OF JaMPS T/iM 

Secoa'/}^ 

VoTs. VIL-X. EsSAi’SAA'D BjocjsafEies. 
VdI*, Xl.-Xll. ^PSECIIES, L^rs OF 
Aa'cisxt Rome, and Ixdei. 

CiihlMtf Edition, 16 vola- pQst 
^£4 igla, 

Ht^TVNV £>/ EXCLAND FROM THE 
AccE^SiON OF Jambs ms SecqnBt 
Ftt^uiar EditioH^ % Cr„ Svo„ 5 J. 

StMdmfi Edition. 1 voliw Cf, Bva., Jzi. 
Fro^h^M Edititm, 4 vol*. Cr. iti, 

* Aibf^y * EdiUott, Wilh 6 PwtfaitB. 16 

vola. hiTf^ CfQwn Svo,, 3 J+ W, each. 
Ciihr'ntt Edition. $ voliit. Post giro,, 

' Edifibitrgh' EititioH. 4 vdis^ Ev*,, Ilf, 
cadi, 

CaiTKAi. A.VD I/tSTOitKAL EsSAYS, 
WITH Lavs ar Asvi«£’r h^vB. etc., in i 
violumc, 

Po^ulnw Edition, Crfm-n Bvo., 2 i. fiJ* I 

AntMorii^d Edition. Cr^iVk'n Svo.p aj+ 64,^ 
m gilt jj; 64. 

* Stir^^r Lihii‘awy * Editiim^ Wiih Partrait 

and 4 llluBtratkpns iq the * La^s'. Et. 
Svo.t 3 J. 64, 

Cbit/CAL AND ///STORJCAL 
Sfi 4 dmFj Ediiioit. 1 vof. Cr. Svo,, 61 . 
Propit't Edition, a vol#, Cr. Sva, gj, 

' Trtvffyon + £4ir/0fr. s vol?, CnKvo,, 9 *, 

4 vqfi, Fcntt Hvo,, * 41 , 

* Edinburgh* Ediiion. 3 voU. Evo., 6 t. 

cactL , 


^SSA wh ich may be had separately, 

iw!»ed. 64. eachC^rith, it. each, 

Addfsen ecHi 

Cn^kET'i ESgewtll i Jehntaia. 

UjllEtn'i CotntlrtoiikttMl! 


HNefy. 

Werfm lUilisn 
Tlic EktI of CtlirlhAm fJ-wn 


Ft^nrinA th» CraL 
litnlu and Gli4414fi«. 
Lerd Bkoon. 

Lcird Cliaer 

Lpfd Bynfra, kb4 Tkd 
Cemsli: Pniifmbua 
Ox RjmmuhoiL. 


Af/SCE£.LANEOi/S IVf/THVCS. 

£4j£«rnf. I vnt. Cl. Sv^j„ 4 j, 6 d^ 
Af iSCELLANFO HR IFRir/NCS, 
Sfeschbs and Pobrs. 

Pofmior Edition. Cicm'n gvflr, zi. fi4, 
CnfrrRri Edition. 4 vol'ii. PofJi Bvo.^ 


SELFCTfONR FROM THE lyxtT/NCS OF 


Aokd JfACAOLAr. Edited, with 0«st- 
»{onal XotM, by the Ei|;ht Hcti. Sir O. 
Tfevetyan, H^i, Crown Bvq., 6 t. 


MackinnOfl^— The //isroRy of 
EtstrARD r/iB THfKO. By Jame4 Mac- 
Pb.D. sftr. 


May, — The CoHdriTHT/ONAi. Ifis- 

^ TOBT OF MNULAND BllJCe the AcCcAviOn 

ofGecf^lll. 1760-1 Ep. EySirTiiUHAA 
I EnfiKlNC MaVi K:,C,B. {Lord PVobotOilght. 
3 vflijt, Cr. Svo.^ igj, 

MedvaJe (Chakle$, D.D.). 
ff/STPAYOf TffSEoMAJfS t/JVPEK TffS 

Emf/SR. E V 0 I 4 ,. Crown Svo., 3 *, 04. each. 
Tf/s EALt,oF Tift Rom AN kRtvauc: 
a^Shon HiBtofy of she Laiit CenttiCl'' of the 
Commonwealth. tJino., yj, 64, 
General IfiSTOEV of Romf.^ from 
The Foundation o/ the Ci^ to the PaU of 
AnjfiistuJufiH B,c, 753-A,n, 476, With e, 
M apiv Crewo Sitj, 74 , 64, 

Montagfuei — The Elements 
EnGUSH CONSTtrirrtONAL H/SfOffY. By 
F, C. lltoKTAOUlt. hi.A. CrOwTi Evo.p 31 * 64L 

Nash. — The Great Tam/ne and 
/TS CaVses. By Vauohaiv Napjh, Wuh 
B riliiKtraiioni from PiiotographA by the 
Author, nnd a Map of Todja hhowirtpf the 
Famine Ar^, Crown Bvo,, 6 j. 

I PoweJl and Trevelyan. — The 

PsASANTf kjtING AND THE LO¥,LARm. 
a Collection of UFtpuhlished Pocumcnti^ 
formiJlR an Appcndiiir to • England in thi: 
Age of WycHlTt \ Edited by Epoah Powtaia. 
and G- .M, Trevelvax, Evo„ 61 , net. 

Hafidolph. — The La^' and ToLicr 

OF ANN£AATfON,w\lh Special Reference to 
the Philippine; together wqth Obscrvntionft 
on the Statui of Cuba. By Carman F. 
EAJtnOLPH, of the New Voik Bar, author ot 
'The Law of EitiiDEnt domainSwi., 
net, 

Rat:jSomep^7>j: Rise df CoNsrt- 

TUr/OXdL GOFEBNAfENT IN EnCLaND- 
By CVKIL IUnsomh, bi a. Cfot™ EiUh fii. 

Seebohm. — The EiMoL/sH yiLLAOE 

COMUDN/TY Examined in iti RelatfOftA lO 

M anorial and Tribal SyatentA, etc. By 
Ffezozhic S^,nonM, LL.D,. P,S^, With 
t 3 MapN and Flaiw, Sto,, ifij. 

ShaWp ^ —A J/isTORr of the Engllsh 
Church ouRtAv the Cmt Wars and 

^^^^f^NlFFALTHr t 6 ^D^l 60 a 
By ivn.i,iAir A* Shaw, LiL't,iD', a vuIa 
S mp jfif. 

Smith. — CaSTHAQR AtfD the Cakth- 

Bt>»W 0 KTH SuiTH, M.A., 

A Ith Mips, Plin., cic. Cr. Bvi.,, y, 6d. 

Stephens. — A Histpey op the 

hPSHCH EtVQLUTiOH By M. Morsb 

Stbphik*. 8to. Volii,l.«iiII. i8*.csi(^ 
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Sternberg, —- Af t ^.YP£jeiirj^c£s of ■ 

THE BokK Ey AoauBBMt CoUMT 

Ti™aa(«l jTrom xhu 

Wath Pt^c^ Liewi.-CoL G, F. R. Hek- 
PKFijWS, Uarectcr of Military IntcUi- 
St^rr, ^cmh Ar^ican 
Field Force. Crown JJvo,^ jj, net. 

Stubbs.— <?>' WJ; 

CF Z?|/J4/A'‘p &Om itA FcHindstidn to 
the End of the Eighteenth Cen tury. By E 
W. StL^flE^, 8 vo., I 2 «. 6 ^. 

Subitem's (A> Letters to HJs 

Wift (The Borr Ww.) Cr<Wn 8 vo,. 

CJ. net. 

SutherJRnd. ~* TV/f ^ff.irojo' of Ai/s~ 

TFAUA AKO NSW ZeaLaAO, from l6oC- 
% AVEXjUfnEnSUTHSBUUfD, M.A., 
Md GftDHas SUTIIZHUSO, hr.A, Cnjuvii 
Svo,, It, 43^. 

Taylor,— Sri/OEirfs AfAiVifAi. oe '\ 
THS fffsroay OF Indu. By Cdonel Me^i. ' 
DOWS TAVlCii. C.S.L, etc. Cr. Uwa, 71 . W, 

Todd. — /UA NSNTA R y GoP£/t£- I 

MB.VT AV THB HSiriSH COtO.VtJtS. Bv ' 
ALPIIKirs Tguo, LL.D, 8 ™, net, 

Trevelyan.— 7 >/a ^^/.vaa/ca.v /!sfv I 

itfrwjv. Pw l. 1766-1776. BythcRUHori. 

Su G. o. Tkevelvan, Bart, gvo., t«i. 


Trevelyan.— ,£.ve£AJvzi /.v t//f a&s 

WyuLiFpFm Uy GBanoE- Macaulay 
TKSV ci-yAJf. Svo,, I jj, 

Wakeman and H assail.— 

I^jfTRODOCTt^KY THS OF HnQLHH 

ComTiTl/TiQHAL iUsTQEF, Edited hr 
HtKRY Offley Waxiuan, M.A., and 
Arthur Ha^saLL, M,A, Crown livo,, dn. 

Walpole.— AVjroA F of JEavlaa-o 

IVOM T»B Cosctersio,v of tub CtBar 
liAB /,V ^S |5l3s8. By Sir S^BNCEs 
WAtpoLE. K.C.B. 6 VDtfc Cf. Svo,, (U. Bich, 

Wood-M art! Q.—Af /sslajto t 

AA’A^HjoiOBKALSssra/. A Handbcgfc 
nf Inah Pfc.ChTtHian AntFqiiLiLe&. Dy W, 
G WooD-MAKTiJf. M.a.LA. With 41 j 
lUiutratJonji, Ctown Svop, 15 J. 

Wylie (Jamilb Hamilton, M*A.)- 

J//STt)Ey Of ^JVG£^A0 i^A*OFF 

IV, 4 voiR. Crown VcL 

Lh 53 ^ 6d. Vel. It, 14 ™, 

1406 , iSf. {(mi B/prini}. Vol, 11E , 1407 . 
i4f r7 rs^. Vel. tV., 14 ^ 1413 . 

Tffs Cciii/c/j, OF Coihstaa'cf tq the 
^ils; Bdng' the Ford 
Letiura delivered in the Univ^Rity ofOx^ 
ford in Lent Term, i^da. Cr. Sm, 6 #. net- 


Biography, Personal Memoirs, &g. 


BacqiL — The Zetteee a ho £/fe of 
BA€0A\ JHCLHDIEd aLL His Oc- 
OASi&FAL JFofirff. Edited hy James Sfed- 
msfi. 7 yqU, Svo.^ 4j, 

Bagehot — Bioceafi/ical Sti/o/ks. 

By Walter BAOEnor. Crown Svp., 6 d 

Carlyle*— Air/. j: A His^ 

lory of hii Life. By jAaiMiS Anthoj^v 
FaoUdE. 

lygy 1 Sjj. 3 vol*. Crown 8 vp., 7 L 

ivolft. Crown Bvap/J. 
Cellini,— CVw.ff£, a.vo Pois~ • 

SABD ; nr, OEnvenuto CEllini, hU Tiraea ' 
and hii CentEmparaficK. By the Author of 
‘ The Li fa of a Prig ’. With 19 flluntraticns. , 

CrOVEtt ^vO.> 5J, 1 

Crozler,— iWi' /v.vsjf Lies : being a ' 
chipter in Personal Evolution and Aui». 
hiography, By Joirs Biattie Ceozhk, I 
[.|.,P, 6VO., I 

Dante.— 7>/ff Lifjs and iVos/LS of 
Ua^yte A ILi^fifEEf r beJne an Introduetion 
to the Study ef the ^DiYmi CammedixL 
By tho Rtv, J. F. HuaA^r D.D. With j 
FortraiL Hvp„ ]±f. 6dp 

Dauton.— Z/Fff of I>AiYTOi\f. By A* 

H. EiLtsiY* With Pcirlraiu. Cf. 8 vnv, < 61 . ! 


, De Bode,— The Bafohess oe Bqoe^ 

1775-1^13. By VViLLfAM S, CurLht-FEH- 
. * f^oEograviLfe Pornuit* 

and other MlLnitfatjfinE, fivo,, izi, fij, 

j DuncaiL — jinM/EAt BhxcasV. By 

Tift Earl of Camfexikiwn^ WEfh -ic For 

I tratLiL 8vOri jhf, 

£^smus+ — 4HO Lettees of 
Eeashoj^ By Jamxs Antkqnv Froudr. 
Cnown Bva, 3J. 6d. 

; Faraday . —/^AXADAr as a H/s^ 

COi'EEEK. By John Tvsdall^ Crown 

Foreign Courts and Foreiirn 

Hoia&. By A. M. F. Crown 8™,, 6r ® 

Fox.— jEaelf M/sTOEr of 

Sir G. o. Trevelyan, Burt. 

L*frrtjj^ EAii$ 0 if, Svn.| iSf, 

Chdap EAitiBA, Crown gvtk^ 

GraaTiile.— /^fooe/xs of r/fE 
Eatee Uff QF MAFEiHT, CouyTESs 

,2 
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Hamilton . —of S/f IVill/am 

HAMiLmjv. By R. p. ORiiVM. 8wi, jvol*, 
151 , cftch. A&DRSfldUM. a™., Kvcd. 

Havelock. —AfEMOiFs of Si a If£NAy\ 

Havelock, K^CS^ % Jokm Clahi 

Crown SvD,, 31 . 6 d, 

H2.vrcLls.-—AfrAfi/siCAL £fF£* By the 

RcV.H.ILHaWKI 3 . With Portrait ot Ridiard 
Waf^crand 3,1 Kliutwiorfci. Cr, net. 

Hiley. — AfEUORiMs of /Tazf a\ 

Ch.VTifKV. By the Rev. R. W* fliLEr. 1 
D.D. With Pnfuaat. Svo.^ 13 j. | 

Holroyd (Maria Josefha). 

TV/jir G/flhooo of AIaf/a /osfpha \ 

HoutOVD (Lndf <|/ 

RecordEd in Leluf* of A Hundred Vwa 
Ajj*, from 1776 - 1796 , Bdiud by J- H* 
Adiaki. With 6 Portnuta, Kvo.* tAi, 

The Eaml k Maxfleo Liff of 
MiFJA J&sEF/fAi Lady Sta.xlev of 
AltJEi^tJtr, FKOM Edited by J. H. 

Aci^ne, la etc. aVD., l 8 s. j 

Jackson. ^ — S7X>iVFtFALA yAOKSOJYA^D ! 
THF AMKJkfCA .V C/W J^. By Lieut.»Co1. ; 

G, F- R- HsNUERftdN^ Wtih 2 PorlrAitii and ; 
35 Mat^AandFlBn-L Cr.avo^g z 6 r«neL \ 

Leslie. — Tha Life a^o C!Ij/pa/c.vj I 
t?F AlMKAJVOSX LESlrEt ^fFST EahL of ! 
LkV£X* By CKARtui SANFoan TaRHV, | 
M.A. Wllb M;ipa and Plajis^ 16 a. 

Luther. ~ of Luthex. By j 

JuLiofl KOfiTLiN. W'ith 6 j: illujtratjQni [ 
and 4 FnobimLlKi nf MSS. Ct+ avo.i jj. fidf. ■ 

Macaulay p—Zjya Ufe ajvo Letters 
OF Eoro MaCaOIaV- By the RigHl Hon. 
Sit G. O. ITbevelva^^ Bm. 

Papular Ediiion, I ^E. Cr. Svo.^ 11 . bd. i 
$tiid*nl''s Ediii^ I vol. Cr. avo,pbj. 
CoArPcrl EdflieJi. 7voEi« Fo«t avo., 13J. : 
'EdfR6HreA^EiA>if>«- 2^o3i- 8vo,,6l,-e!Kb. | 
Li^ro^ Edilion. a voiji 8 vOp, jfif- 

Marbot. — Tfis A/emo/es of the | 
Eaaox om A/AAMOTr » Cr. ftvo.p 7 J^ | 

Max Muller (F.) | 

Afy* Ai/TOBJOCFAFHy: a Fra^fraenL j 

With 6 Fentraiu. avn., lai. fid. , 

AtfLD La AG SkjvAp Second Series, j 

8 vo^ lot, 6 d. 

CHiFS from a GermaaW Workshop* 
Vdi. I L Bini^ph icat Esuyi. Cr, Kvo.. jj. 


Meade. — Gehexal S/x I^/chakp 
Meaob a HD FfiE FEuoATURr States of 
V sHTRAL A HO SSoimf suH txorA. By 
Thomas Hehkv THOBtiTCJjf. With Poftr*it, 
Ma,p and llluetniltoni. Sva.. ici, 6d, net, 

Morris. — The Life of W/ll/am 

AfOJFjr/j. By J. W* Mack All.. With b For- 

iraiu end ifi tlluAtTalkn* by E- H- Nnw. 
etc, 3 voh* 8 vft, 3 w* 

Oa the Banks of the Seine. By 

A. M. E.« AutllOrc^ of * Foreign Courts af^ 
Fcpfclgn llomcA*. Cmwn 8vo,p 61. 

Pearson,.— Hemfy J^sak^ 

jOiV; Author of'NsLioin B] Lilr: and Character'. 
\Tortiorial4i hy FJinifrelf, his VVife, and hia 
Fmndo, Edited by WtLLiAU STiRjr:io. 
With a Ponfsil. dvo., *4*, 

Place. — The L/ff of Frakcjs 
E77t^iS54x By Gaaiiam Wallas, M.A- 
Wiih t Poftfsiu. 8vo., iti. 

Ramakrfshna: //is L/fe ano 

SAnHGSr By the Right Hon. F, Mas 
MdLLSA. Crown ltvo.p 5J. 

Romanes.— Fz/jr Li^s j>.vd Luttkxs 

cxGsomgs yoH.v /foifAivia, ^f,A., ll.D., 
FvK^- Written snd Bdited by hia WIfi, 
With Poftroit and z llluiufationpt. Cr. Sva, 
ji. ntL 

RUSSelL — AKO its 

OiVKEJis. By CoHSTA!^cs Lady Rdhskll, 
of Svvaliowhcld Parfe. With PhotogrvvurK 
Porrraii^ and other lIEdAmiliortB. ^to. 

Seebo hiu- — TheOkfoxo J^efokmers 

—JOHK ColET, ExASMVS, aVD JfiO^AS 
Moks : m HEitory of thEir Fel’tow-Work, 
By FKsnKSic Sersokh. bi^o.. iiii. 

Shakespeare- — Ohtl/kes of the 
LiFE OF Shake^^maXE^ By J. O. Halli^ 
weix-PhilliffBx Wtih [llu^iraiioni and 
Fur-similoA, 2 VOla. Koj’aj flvo., aia. 

Victoria, Queen, 1819-1900. By 

HiaiARD R. Kolmbs, M.V.0.1 F-S.A.p Lib- 
forijm Lo the Queen. New and Cheaper 
Edltkin. With A Suppiemenlajy Ci'BpUtrp 
brinemg tho norrauve EO the Queen's «iil 
to Ireland, igoo* With Photogravuie For- 
truL Cfown iivn.i yj. net. 

Wellington.^ — JJfe of the Doer 

OF H‘MUJKoToh. By the Rev. G. R. 
Glieo, M.A. Crown 8m, jj. fid. 
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Arnolds — S£:as ajvb ^aatj^s. By Sir 
Eowift AsyuLD. Wiih jt I llostralioiim. 
Citrwn St<5.« 3 . 1 . 

Baker (Sir S. W). 

/l/i^ffT VsAJSS m Cjiylox. With 6 

Crown Hvo,. JJh 6 if^ ! 

The Riei.e ^av> the av 1 

Wilh 6 Hlustls. Cr. Svc., jj. feJ, 

Ball (John)l 

Tjva Ai.FiHE G^iDE, Reconstructed 

jind Rcviticd on behalf oF tht Alptng Cteb, 
bv \\\ A. U. CoaLtDtit. 

^'ol I„ TifM WsSTEEH ALPS: the Alpine 
Rc^on, South of [he Rhone Vallc^^ 
Ttom the Col de Tond;i Ed Ehe Simplan ! 

With ^ New and Revised Mnp^i. 
CtowH Avo^ i M. n^. 

Vol II-I TftE CeVTFAL Ati^, NOETfi OF 
f^ fto.vF Valley^ ffom the i'/jf- 
TirQE Hass the Apigr Vallei ■ 

[frt \ 

ff/JYTS AHn 4 Vqtms^ Teact/cal A*V£^ \ 

SciBETIEfC^ FOE TEaYELIEE^ fH THS \ 
ALPSi bein^ a Rcvicion of the Gcnenl 
I nltodiJCtioo Ed the ^ Alpine Guide \ 
Crown Jitfo.. ji* net. 

Beat* — The Ri/iJYEi? CmEs AfA- 

SilOEALAND z bein^ 21 Record ot Excavatidn 
and Expto^iion trt 1 S 9 X. By J. THr;dtiQK£ 
With 117 lUuntrJUionK. Crown 
Svo , JH, 6cf. 

Brassey (the late Lady). 

A l^OVACE /A' T//£ * Si^yEEA.V ' ; Ohe 
//0M6 OE THE OcEAE foe ALEYSy 

Moxrm. 

Cahittfi Editiitrt. With Mqp lind 66 
1 lluftJiitionsL Crown Svo-i^ 

' Sitvtr iAhrary ' EdiHas. With 66 IIIuk- 

tratJanR. Grown jjvo., brf. 

Po^uhtr Edtiiatt. With 60 lltujsifaiioriii, 
4 to.. td. Hwed. is. cSotK 
Srkooi EdiHon. With 37 MluHtr^LiiortK 
Fcp.. ai. cloth, or 31 . white purchnient- 

SUHSN/yE AmV/ 1 SmEM IH THE East 
Wilh -2 Map* and 114 
llIu^tratlo^l|iH Clown fiv*., js. 6d. 
Papular Mdiiimr Wilh 103 JUuiitratKmiti 
4 tiXp irwed, in cioth. 

/y THE TEAHF.St THE Tx&PJCS^ AHE | 
TffE • /l&AFfXC PifFtlMS ’ 
Cd£pArt Ediiwn. W^th ^Tap and 3 Jo 
n[ustfalion.fl. CrowTi 0 vo„ 71 , M. 

C ra wfo rd. ~ Sae/TH J.^iEE/vAA -1 
SFETCHES^ By Ro&EptT Crawfoih. M.A. 1 

Crown SvD., fir. 


Froude (Ja&ies A.). 

OcEAHA * Of Bn;;]aiid and her Col’ 
ontcjL W^bth 9 lllu^iraiiomis Cr. Svo.pjj, &d'. 
The Ehhush /h the iVRdT/N£?iEs : 
Or, the Bow of UlyKR. With 0 lUustia- 
tion*. Crown l^vo.H ir- boArdE, zr, 6^. elolh. 

Heathcote.— ^S’r. A'ilha. By Nor- 

IlfcAtnooTE. Wilh So lIliutr^tiDni 
from Sketches And FhotOgi! 2 iphfi of the 
People, Scenery and BircL by the Author. 
Svo.. lof. 6)f. net. 

HowitL^F/dtTS TU EpAfAPHAEIrE 
Places^ Old HalK, Baillr-Ficld&^ scenes, 
illustrative of SirikillR PiK-safici in t^glluh 
H irtory and Pocuy. By Williau 1 3 ow itt. 
W'itb £io iJ]u.iitrationi« Crown Svo., 3J. fid. 

Knight (E. F.). 

The Cehise of the • Aleete ' t the 

Norradve of a Search for Treasure on the 
Desert Island of Tfinidajd, With 2 Alapn 
and a 3 ItluFitralionti. CtOWn Svo.p 3J. fid. 
^VffEEE IViEEE EifP/EES MEET: a 
Haerative of Recent Travel in Ka^rnir, 
We^itern Tibet, Bahistan. Lacfak^ Crdgit, 
and the adjoining Countries, ivith a 
M ap and 54 1 [Su*tfadons, Cr. Bvo., 3^. fit/, 

' The * Eaecoh" oy the BALnc: sl 

Vova go ffoan London lo Coponha^tn in 
a nuee-TopflCf. With 10 KoH-page 
illllvttaiioha. Crown ^vo.. jr. 

LeeSx —AXH PrHEs: another 
Norway Book. By J, A. Lkes. Wilh 
63 lllustratiofn; and PhOEoj^raphsi by Ihe 
Aulhor. Crown ^ivo,, bi, 

Lees and Clutterbuck- — B.C, i SS7 : 

A HAHEUtfX pErnSH COLHHEfA- By J, A, 
Cees and W. J. Clutteksuck. Wilh Map 
and 75 tllu-iDationsL Crown avo.. 34. 

Lj^ch. — AEsfEHiA : Traveb and 
Studies. By H. F. B. With loo 

VVh-ole-pajje llluitjatLonA and upwardt of 
Eoo in the le^u, reprodueed ffom Fhota- 
l^mphii by the Author; Pbnii of Moun- 
tainrs, Anetent Sites, etc., and a Map. a 
^-oii. Hvo, 

Macdonald. — The Cold Coast:Fast 
aHd Peejeet. Bv G forge iMAUtHorALp,. 
Director of Education and H.M. Inspector 
at^hoota for the Gold Cosut Colony and 
the ProteCtoratCr With 33 lllusUatiDns. 
Crown Si.Or^ 7#. fid. 

Nansen . —IVtE F/est Cfossihs of 
Gfeehlaxo. By fEiDTjOK NAN 3 R.V. With 
t 43 Illuftraiion^ and a Map. Crown 6 vu.. 
jr. W. 

Notes on Reconnoitring in South 

Africa — Boer War, 1^99-1900. ifiniO-. 

Ur net. 
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Rice. — Fssa^-s JVa- 

Tjm SaVTH UfiE, By Staklilv 

P. Rict^ Kndian Civd Sm. toi. 6 d. 

Smith. —/jv T/f£ 

/SLSS. By W, P* Hasj(lktt Bmith. WJtfc 
Illiutdltiani b>' Zi.us CARBp and Nun^ctCUi 
PlJUMk 

Pw L £KGLAjir£f, l6!li&., JJ. nct_ 

Part n* tVdLSS aim VA#jl 4 .Vp. 

JJ. ncE^ 

StepheiL “ 7>/jr of 

(The Alp#), fly Lcri,|£ Sti- 
THSN. With 4 lUtutratifinB. CroMm Svn^, 
51 . 6 J. 


Three in Norway* By Two of 

Them. With a Map and Jllludzatidni. 

Citiwii fivo„ itr bcKarqa, ai. SJ. cliDth. 

Ty ndalL—(J oir^r). 

J7/£ OF Alps : being 

1 Narrative of Emnirsieina bph| AtKilU, 
An Accfsnnt oi thf Ori|pn ijwi Phanomefi* 
of Glaciffa, and on Expositron ci the 
Ph^iaiiiiaJ Principlts to which thty are re ■ 
Sated. With £1 JlSaitratiqna. Crown |twi„ 
fia. 6d. net. 

I/at/PS 0F ^XLPC/S£ i£ r^K Alp^. 
W ilh y IltEifttrationis, Cr. Sva, dr. dd*. th:!. 


Sport and Pastime. 

THE BADMINTON LIBRARY. 

EJited ty HIS GRACE THE LATE DUKE OF REAUFOKT, K.G.. and A. E. T. 

WATEJONi Cnmplece in ^ Volutne^. Crown 8 vo.p Cloth, Price loi, each VoItmuc. 

Vxjltrmit err aho issvtd kal/-h^tt»d m wiik gilt fer/. pritr tim hj kiid 

from alt Bsfokatiiri. 


A£CIf££ K By C. Longman and 
Col. H.WALiEOirii. With ContribliLions by 
Mills Lioh, Viscount Djllqpc,. etc. With 
*. ^3 Plate# and 17 a tlluiKralrons in 

the Text Crown &vo., tor. iW. 

AT//£^!r/CS- By Montagije 
With Chapters on Athkiic# 
at fl^oo! by W. Beaciixk Tiiohas; Ath^ 
letiC H|^i]! in AmeFica by C^ H. iShbricLLL ; 
a Contribution on Paper^hasinj^ hy W* Rr i:, 
and an Inlroductinn by Sir Richaied Wki„ 
q C. M.F. With tl Plate# and yy 
llbftratiani in the TckL Cr. 8 v 0 u, tcu. fid, 

^/G GAM£ SifOOTmO. By 

CtlVJS Fhilli^p^Wolley. 

L AFRICA AND AMERICA. 
With CcH^triburionii by Sir Sahukl W, 
Bakei, W. C. pswiLL, F, C, Selous, 
Etc With Xo Plates and 57 niu^trattOnB 
in the Text Crown Syo,, 

VqI, II. EUROPE, ASIA, AND THE 
ARCTIC REGIONS. With Contffbii- 
tion# by LieiiL-Co'tcmel R. HmHEE 
PlBhCY, Major Aloebnok C. Hxkeb 
E^hcv, esc. With ty Plate# and 5 * Itlns- 
trations tn the Tesft. Cr- Svo.. lor. fin/. 


BIAA/AJtI}S. By Major W- Broad- 
FQOTi R.E. With Contributionji by A., H. 
Bpvp, SvoaNHAM DlXUiKt W. J. Ford, ete. 
Wish 11 PlatCHn 19 Illustrations in the Text^ 
and numetotni DiagTanu. Cr. Syo-^ ■<». iW. 


CO UBS/JV^G AiVl? BAA COA^^ K 
By Haedj»g Com, CnAaLca Richahiu4 H, 
and the Hon. Gekald Lascklues. With 
ao Plate# and 55 LlJiiJitration# in the Texi- 
Crown Bvo,+ 10 #, fij. 


CB/CA^^T. By A. G* SxiSEt, and 
the Hon, R, H. Lyttbltox. NViih Con 
tfibmions by Akiiiiew I^no, W. G. GfiAf m, 
F. Gale, etc. With ly Plates and yx Illi i.- 
trayon# in the Text. Crown ftto.., lor. fiiV. 


CVCA/AG^ By iIie Eaiil op Atiih- 

ifAKi.1: and G. Lacx I-liLLixa. Wth 19 
Plases and 44 ItluHtnaciOiis in the Text. 
Crown Svo„ Toi. fid. 
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DA^iCINC^ By Mrs. Lilly Grove, 
F.R^G.S. WitJi. ContrihutHina hy 
UEDULlsYidN^ The Hott, Mrs* AruYtaor, 
eiE, With Miute^l EiUt^pKn, and iS Tuil- I 
pnKc FlatM and 93 I llu^UaEiona in the Test, 
Crown Hvo., loa. 

DRIVING. By His Grace the late ! 
DueH BCAUPi>ltT, K.G^ With Centrihu- ' 
llom* by A, E. T. Watbon the EaRL of 
Onmlpw, ecc. With P 3 aw?« and 54 Jllui- 
tralionN in the Tent. Crown Svo., icu, 

N£NC/NG. BOXING. AND \ 
WRESTLING. 0y Walts* H.FaLUie*, 
F*C. GiiDVK. c. pREvofT, E. B. Mitchell, 
and Waltek Armstaonq. With i 3 Ptatea 
and ^4 lltusL in |he Texl. Cf. Si-O,, lor. 6 J. 

/^/S///i¥C. By H. CHOLMO?tfl>^LEY- 

Pen ?f ELI.. 


^fOiryTA/NEEJ^AVl^. By C. T. 
Demt. ^Vlth 0;pntrLbLitii>ni hy the Right 
Hen. J. llavCE, M.P., Sir MaicTES 
I>. VV. FxE^nnELU, C. E. Matthews, eic, 
^ith ti Plated jind qi JllunraEion* in the 
TeacC. Crown Svo., tOi. Sd^ 

POETRY OF SPORT {TJfE^— 

Stleclcd tiy Hkdlkt Frrjl Wiib a. 

ChA|rter an Clas-sicai Ai]u%fennft Eo BpCfl by 
Avdrrw La^o, and m Special Pmdiee to 
the BA[>MLNrO>J LIBRARY by A. E. T. 
Watsoh. With 33 Plaic* and 74 llluatfa- 
tidcia in the TeitL Crown Bvo., lo*. 6d. 

J^AC/iVa AND Sr£E/^L£^CMAS^ 
Z±V£j, By Ehc Eahl or Si^ufpolx and 
BerksH tRE, W- G. Craven, tht Hon. F,. 
LaWlet, A»TMUR Cov^vTJlV,and A, E. T. 
WATJiosr. With Frontiipiece and jiS Jllua- 
trmtiona in the Tert. Cfown J5vn., loi. 6 d. 


VoS. J. ^SALMON AND TROUT, With 
Contfibntioni by H. R. Francis, Major 
JoHH P. Traherne, ise. With 9 Platen 
and nnmefouji Illustiatkma of Tackle^ 
clCa Crown Kvo., lor, 6 d. 

Vol, U. PIKE AND OTHER COARSE 
FJSH. With Contribiiticmi by the 
Mahqoes or EiMTBR, WiLLiAii Sentor, 
G. CHJtTSTOFliBn Davis, etc. With 
7 Ptates and numetouA lUaBtratincti of 
TacLJitf etc. Crown IO 0 . fid. 

FOOTBALL. //iSTtfxVt by Mon- 

TAOUI SiIEaKUas ; Tff£ ASSO€lAlJOiS* 
(tame, hy \\\ J. OAjrL£v and tj, O. Suirlt; 
Tfis R^sr i/AVP-v GAMEt by FRAstK 
Mitchelu With other Cnntrib'uEions hy 
R K, MAeNAUHTEN, M. C* Kehp, J, E. , 
Vjncrnt, Walter Cam? and A, Suther^ 
LAsn, With ig plales and 35 illnitralinnsi 
in tbe Teat. Cmwn 3 vo,, jof. 

CJOLB- Bjj'H orach G. Hutch iNsoft- 

With Cdntribtationi by the Rt. Hon. A. J. 
BALFotra, M .P.. Sb Walti a Si kpwos , Baxt.* 
Andrew Lano. etc. W'ith 33 Plates and 57 
rUiiaM'alioni in the Text. Cr. 3™, inj. W. 

//CANTING- By His Grace the late ■ 
Durr or BEAtH'oaT. K,G., and Mowekay I 
lloHBiE. With Contrlbiuioni by the Earl I 
ur SoFToEJt AND HerkSHIRE, Hev, E, W. s 
U Davies, G. B. Ijpnohax^ etc. With 5 
Pfate* and 34 rilttutraiions in the Tcscl 
C pOrWfl lOJ, fid. 


B/D/jYG and polo. By Captaiii 
I Roeert Wail, J, Moray Bsciwni T- F, 
I DalEh Tita Ijte Dl'jue n? Beaufort, The 
Rail or Suproex axd BRRxsHinE, ttc. 
With fS Plain and 41 [llujtrations in the 
TexL. Crown dvo.^ eoi, £d. 


ROIVDVG. By R. P. P. kowii and 

C. M, Pithah, With Chafiters on SteerinF 
by C P, SebocoLo and F. C. Bkoo; Met- 
ropohtan Rcmn^by S. Le Blanc Siirm 
and on PUNTtNCf by P. W, SqoijtE. With 
75 JllnAtnatinna. CroHn bvo., vm 6 d 


SBA P/SmXO. By John Bickf.*. 
Sir Hx \V, Gore ■ Booth r Alerec 
C. Harmaworth^ and W, Seniqjl With 
12 Waiai and 175 Jllustratiana in 

the Text, Crown 3vo., loi, fid. 


bnoot/jvg. 

Vol I, FIELD AND COVERT. Hy Loaii 
Walaixqhaii and Sir Ralph Pavnk 
O ALL WE Y+Bart. With Contrihutians by 
the Hotl. Oebald Lascellei and A. i 
KTUAET-WoaTLEV. With Ti Plates and 
9S lllusUL in the TcbL Cr. Si-O.^ loi, Sd. 

Vi^n. MOOR AND MARSH. By 
Loso W'ALEixoHAHandSir Ralph Patnh- 
GaLLwiv, Bare With Contnbiitinns'by 
l^Eo Lovat and Lord Ciiarj-ys 
KehKx With S PUtcH and 57 IITufttrationN. 
In the Text. Crown Svo., inj, &/. 
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Sport and Pastime— ccn/iftiud 

THE BADMINTON 


S/:A27ArG, CURLING, TOROG^ 
By j. tiL Heathcctb, G. G* 
Tbiiiiutt, T, Maxwsll Wjtham, Rev^ 
JOKM Kerr, OitvOND Haiul, Henry A, 
Buck, etc. With Plate* and a^a IJIufl. 
tnldofi^ In iKc Text. Grawn Sva^ llu. fij* 

S By Archibald Sin- 

ii^Band WiLtTAM Hbnrv, Hofv.Secm.df tie 
Life-^ving Society, With t^PlwfAndtla 
SUttHUmticins m the Tc*t, Cn dva.+ tw, M, 

TENNIS, LA WN TENNIS, 
KACHBT:^ ASD fives. By J. U and 
C. G. HJUTMcm-E, Eh O, FLEVDtLL-Botr. 
vilUB,BndA.C.ALsr£iER. With ContnhutiE|Ei.a 
by the Hon, A, Lvtteltom^ W+ C. Mar¬ 
shall, L, DoD.ete. With la Plateaand 
dy tllumltatkm^ in the Text. Cr. d™, iqj, 


yACIfT/NG\ 

VoL I, CRUISING, CON STRUCT JON 
OF YACHTS. YACHT RACING 
RULESh FITTINO^UT* etc. By Sti 
EowARt) Sullivan. Ban., The Faei. of 
Pemhroo^ Loed Huassbv^ K.C.B., Cl. 
B. SsTif-SHitM, C.S.. Oh L, Watsoh, F. 
T. Pritchett, E. F. K.vidht, etc. With 
a t Ptatem Rod 53 niBatrariortm in the Temt- 
Crown hvci.p icit^ 6v/, 

Vol. 11. YACHT CLUBS. VACHT^ 
ING IN A^fRRICA AND THL 
COLONIES, YACHT RACING, etc. 
By R. T. PjittcHETT. Tkk Mar^juib or 
Ot/FFER!pc A}*|> Avah K.P,, Th* Earl or 
OnBLdmr, j AHia McF|£R1la?i. etc, With 
y PiatcB and 160 lUiBlrmticiiim in the 
Teat. CrdiRTi hvo.p loi, IWf. 


FURp FEATHER. AND FIN SERIES. 

Edited hvA^ E.T. Wat^dk. 

Crown Bvp^, price JJ* each VotuiTVe, cEoih, 

Th^ maho iiiMfd kai/^huuMd in L*aik^f wlA Wf# Tkf pn>e ciie L ^nrf 

nil BdoAiAitri^ 


TNE TAETE/IJaE- Natural Hla. 
tflpfy, hy the Rev. H, A. ^tAcniEfimoX; 
Shooting, hy A. /, STUAETAVoiTLaY j 
Cookery, byOfioicE Saiiutrrubv, With 
It Hlueeraildfle and vaxiom Diagfimii IrV 
tiK TejcL Crorwfi 9^vo.. 5 a. 

THE GEO USE, Natural Hiatorj', hy 
the Rev. H. A. Macphereo,^; Shooting. 
^ A. J, Stuart- WoRTLEY: Gookoryp hy 
OtdKdESAiKTmRURy- Wlih 13 Dleitratton* 
and vajicNs Dia|[Txme ki the To^l. Crovv-ti 
Bwo^. 51 . 

77/E PNEA SANT Natu rai H istory, 
hy the Rev, A. MACTKEKiOPc; Shooting., 
fcy A J. STUART-WoETtev: Cookery. % 
Alsxanoee ^nkeE Shahd, With id fllem^ 
tratLon? arid varidus DLmgminiE^ Crown 
dvn.. ^ 1 . 

7WE NAPE. Naltiral Hialory^ by 

the Rev. Hh a. Macphekedk t ShdoiEng. 
by the Hon. Gexalo Lascsller; Cotireinff^ 
hyCkARLx.s Rie:haed 4 DN; Htiniini. by J. 
sl GIRBONa and G. Hh. LDTrtiir an : Cdokefy+ 
by Col, KxitfSEt Heuilbrt- With 0 
[fluetrxtiane. Crown dvo, 


EED L>EEEr~I^3duT7L\ HiBiorj", 
the Rev* H. A, MALKHXitBO» ; Deef Sulk¬ 
ing. hy CAJEExort OF Loutuel; Sug 
Hunting. by VUcount EERiHOTon;; 
CookeD% by Alxxahdbe Iskea SHArrn. 
With 10 Iltmnyafioni. Ctowri jj. 

T/fE SAZAWM By the Hon* A. R 
Gatiidene^H AMBY. With Ghapfen cm the 
Law of Salmon Fiihing byCLAirQ Dovolae 
Pennant ; Cookery, hy Aleicanoer Imwea 
SllAND,. With 8 tllujilfEiiofu* Cr* Sivd., 51. 

THE TEOUT By the Marquess 

or GRAnb[i\ "^Vpth Chaptcnioo the Breed¬ 
ing of Tirdul by Col- H, CuiTANce t *nd 
CdOkeiyp Jjy AtEKASDRR Innea Shano. 
With It Iilu^ttationi. Crown dvo^, yt 

TI/E EABS/T* By Jami-:s Edmund 

HaRTino. Cdokeey^, hy Alexandxr Innxn 
W ith to lltuAtrationm* Ct. hvo., 5 *. 

PINE JNIt PERCiL By WtLr.rAw 

Srnios: I ^ Red^Snner.' Ediiof of the 
^ Field With Chapters by John B iceer- 
DYKE and w, H. Pofe; COokery. b-Y 
ALXXANUlEk iNSfiE Shand, With If tb 
luatrationr. Crown jj. 
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Sport and Pastime— 


Bickerdyke>— Kf of jl/r tfF^ os 

Watem, Feesk and Salt: and otho 
Pftpcta, By JoHM Beck£hpvkf.. With 
PNoto<lchittg FronttepiECf iuid B Ftill-pa^ 
lllEi!ibtja.tiQnft. Cfowfi Svo., 6 f. 

BUckburpe. — M a. Slaca-jh/exs's 

Gaiv£^ at Chess. StEpcccdH AnnoLaicd 
and Amrigcd by Edited, with a 

Diographkal Skeldi and a brief of 

BlindfeEd Cbeas^ by P. A>iPllksd» Giahah. 
With Portrait of Mr. BUekbimic. 8 vn.^ 
71. 5 d. net. 

Cawthorae and Herod. — J^oyal 
AsCQt: ltd Hlitory and ita AraodatioEti. 
By OEOitdK James CAWTHoaafR and Rieil- 
AJtf> Sr Hikod. With jj PLatefi and 106 
IlllUiAraiionA in the Teat. Demy 4 ti;i .4 
jfi ijj, ed. net. 

Dead Shot (The) s or, Sportsman'^s 

Com pletc Guide. Petpg k Treatiieon the U le 
of the Gun, with RLudimcnl^- and Finijliin^ 
LcsnOfia in the Ait of Shixrtinc Game ot nil 
hind A A ]»0 GaToc-dritH Og, Wildibwl and 
Figoonribockin^, Dog-breahirtE, etc. By 
MARiy(HA?4. With. numerotLi 1 lluAtratinnA, 
Crawn Ini. 5d. 

HlUS- — Ch£Ss Spaxhs; Ot, Short and 
Bright Games of CEuojl Collected and 
Amngcd by J. H* Ellis, M^A. Bvo,, 4 J. 

Folkard.— ; A 

Tmtike ofi Fowling, Andent and IStodem, 
deaeri^vc abioof Deioy* Flight-pondsp 
Wild-iowE Shooting. Gunning-punts, Shoot- 
mg-yacht*, etc. At«o Fowling tn the Feiu 
and in Fofeigti CocoErki-, Rock-fowHog, 
etc., etc., by H. C- FoElAkp, With ft En- 
gnviinga on SleeJ, and sei'erat Wootfcuts- 
livo.4 t Mr 

Ford. — €o( hty CxforMT 

Club. Written and CeiEnpiled 

bjr W. J, Fpin (at ihe request of the Com- 
miltec of the Cotinty C^C.), With Frontis- 
pecce Portrait of Mr. V. F- Waiter. Kvo,, 
ror. net. 

Ford,— T!>rA TifEtmy afi? Peact^^s 

qF v 4 Jnr^Aiirr. By Hokaca Foao. New 
Edition, thoroughly Revised and Re-^t^Titlen 
by W. Evtt. Ma, Wth A Plefaee by C- 
J, Lokouan, M-A. ^^ver.. 

Franc —A Moox&.v 

TtealiRe on the An ot Fisbinir In every 
Branch: mcluding Ibll tHustrated List of SAt^ 
imm Fliei. By Frae^cUi FmakcUi. With Pot^ 
trait and Cnkiured PEbIcik Crtrwn Kvo., tja 


Gathome^Hardj?. — AuTHSfHs /a 
Amctlesn/sx wmi /foo axd Gvm. By 
the Hon. A. E. GATiioajrE-HARDr. With 
0 Phologra^'urc tlluslraikHrii hy AacKlliALi> 
TnOKnL'RN. t^vo., toi. net 

Graham. — Coostxf /‘Asr/.vex fox 

Boys. By P. A»PBa«OM GnaHau. With 

^53 BEtlstraiiocih bom Dra^inga and 

Photographic Crown oiits., ji. nei, 

Hutchinson.— T/fA J^ooh Golf 

AHD By HOmCR Qu HuTCUW- 

fto:*r With Cotilributians by MEs* Akv 
Pajscoe, H. H. Hxetom, J- H. TAVLoa, H. 
J. Wkiokam, and Mefttm, Sutton A Sotss. 
With 71 PorleAiuIroni Fbotographi. I.arge 
crown dvu., 71 . M. nei. 

Lan^. — AmL/Ht^ S/exm/^S- By 
Anosrw Uso. With m Illiirttatiemn. 
Clown ^5vo.^ jj, fid, 

LilLie (Akthuii), 

Cxo^uet: ita History kulcfl and 
Seereta, With 4 Full-page I hustrotkifis, 
15 lULutratlont in the Teicl, and 37 Dim 
gronui. Crown 8 v 3 „ fij;, 

Cxagt/Er t/r to Date. Contain- 

ing the IdOiu and Teaebkgi^ of the 
LoAdlng Playen and Champions, With 
Cootributioni hy Lieui,-Co^. ibc Hon. H. 
XkEnHAMi C. D. Lococjc^ etc. With ig 
Lllustratioiu tlj PortraitiL and nuhieraiis 
Diagramk Wv-o,, jOt. Gd. ncL 

Lon^fmaiL— Cjv^Tf OpEAVim^. By 

FjLfcDMMjEif W'. I.4>t40liA9r, Fep* 0VO., u, fid. 

Madden-— D/aev of Mastse 

mujAH SrLEJif^CM I 1 Study of ShokeapcMrc 
and of EUraberhain Sport. By the Kigbl 
Hon. P. H. Maooen. Vicc^Cbanee^lot of the 
Univeruily of Dublin. S\‘o„ i 6 j. 

Maskelyne* — Shaeps ahi^ /^‘la rs : ii 
Complete Rerelatian of the Secrets ot 
Chemting at Games of Chance and Skid. By 
John Ntvn MASKELVNk, of the Ei^^ptun 
Halt Wiibi 63 llltifitrationiL Clown Ivo., 61 . 

M i ] [ a IS. — The f f VipFot^ LEE r.v 

SEOTl^t.W. By Jojih' GfiLUi 
F.Z.SrptCt With a FroniispdcOc in E^oto^ 
jqranjre by Sir J. H. M'tLLAis, Bart., F,R.A., 
8 Finotogrm^'ure FJaiOii/a Coloured Flsteaand 
50 llluntrationi from the AulhoFi r>rawings 
and from Photographi, Rni-al 4 to., jfcj. net, 

Moffat— 0;c-<rin'OT#cA'jir; Rhymea. 

and PafodbeSta By Doudlas Moffat, with 
Frontispiett bylhc Ute Sir Fjcanr [.OCB 
WOOO.and 53 iriujtrations by the Autbor. 
Cttrwn Eva, ei.. fid. 





^l^LSsRS^ lonqmans a CO.'S sta?^dard and cjEneral Works. 


sport and 


Park. -TVff GA*fg OF^ CktLF^ By 

^^rt***"'*^ Pauk, JiJTi., Chwpion Opiref, 

With 17 PlAXts 36 Jlliulfa- 

IiiHifl m lS»E Tpact, Croivn Svo^,^ yj, ed. 

Payne-Gallwey (Sir Ralph, Bart.). 

L^ttjsks m F<?c™; Saiootffs (First 
Scnca). On the tlicHce and use ot a Gun. 
With 4 1 EHu^ixaliaiift. Cro^ , yj. 6i£. 

/^£rTFFsmyoi/:^Si/GOTKJis(Stcond = 
Screes^. On tlte FrcHtuictian, F^nc&en'aticm, 
and Killing; of Game. Wiih UirectHJm ’ 
in s^odiiii^ Wood Fi|;nan9 and Rreakinn- I 
m RefricvcTfl. With Ponrait and 103 | 
lllurtfaiioni:. Cwim 8 TO.^^ t3j. 

TO S/iocrFns. 

CpiSfd ScinA) Coffipri^nj^ a ShorE 

Naiural Histoiy of the that 

aie Rare Off CnmirniEi to the lidtiah 
liliuidA, liiili icomplcie ditrectiofii m 
Shooting WlEeRowK an th* CoiiU and 
[nland. With aix) Itliisfratioin*. Ccown 1 
SvO.^ iSf. I 


Pole — T//£ T/iFOiSF OF TIf£ Moi>£F^ 
Sc/S\TiPtC Gams CF XFi/IST. By Willie m 
^ Pole, F,H.S. Fcp. Hvo„ u, ncL 

Proctor. — J/oiv TO J^/.Ar lymsT^ 

iFiTH TVs Laifs jfo £“r.^i;jrrTaf 
Wm/ST. By Richakd a. Fkdctor. tkown 
Swo,, 3a. net, 

Ronalds* ” 7 >/A F-Fis/fss^s 

By ALPXKn RoTiTALJifi. With 30 
coloured PlateH. Svo,, i+s, 

Selous. — SpOKT A.v/i TitAt^EL, Majft 

AXIS By FKaDEHicK Countemmv 

l^HLOOS. With xS and 35 IllusUa- 

tiofli m the Tent. iNrcdluiEii Kvan I M. 6d. nel. 

Wilcocks*— T//JS ^£A Eisz/ssj^aj^: 

ComiiffifUfig the Chief Methods osf ttook and 
Lino Fishing in tbe British and othcf Sea>. 
and Bemiirlcs on NrEs, Boala, and Boating. 
By j-C. \Viw:ocRa, Rluatxated. Cf.8vn.,Ci. 


Mental^ Morale and Political Philosophy. 

LOGIC, RHETORIC, FSYCHOtOOY, SC. 


Abbott, — T//£ EirSMSjrrs of Zogjc* 

By T* K- Ahdott, B.I>, tamo., 3^. 

Aristotle. 

TfisEr/ftes; Greel: Text, Illuatratcd 
with Esjmy and Notcii. Hy Six Alekak- 
OEE Gjuunt, BajL avals.. Svo./jaj, 

LvTAooucTJo/r TO Axismr£j^s , 

^TMICS. Boqlts L-lV, (BookX tvi.-iaJ 

m ^ Appendix). With a conltnuaui 
Afiaiyii* and N*ot«. By the Rev, E. 
moQUw:. O.D. Cmvn fivo, toi. fid. 

Bacon (Francis); 

CoAfFLsrs H'^osks. Edited by K. L. 

Elljs, jAJtta SrEDciir<^o and" D. D» 
flEA-tn. y vdIs* 8\o., tjjx W, 

Lilttsrs AJifD£.fF£t including all his 
OccutanaJ Works. Edited hy Uu^m 
Sfiodijjo. 7 vob. Bvo., £4 4S^ ^ 

Mi^sA ys~ with Annotationa. Hy | 
Richard Whatelv, i^wx, im. si ’ 
Tne EsiiAys: with Notes. By F. 

SToRi and Q, H. Gibson. Cr. Sva, feJ. 

Ti/R Essays: with Introduction, 
Notes, and tndca. By R, A. Asboctt, D.D. 
iVok, Fcp.avo. ,df . The Teat and Indcs 
only, without [ntroduetk^n and Notes, fn 
One Vol uffler Fop, Svo., xi . 


BaJn (Alexander)* 

DfSSERTA T^OiVS OiV Za.-I/7/.V<7 Eh/LO 
S^FftiCAL ToticS:! hciog Arf idea reprinted 
ifom " MJnd "* 

AfsAVTAL AMO AIoral Sc/e.\-cf : a 
Compendium of PB^Tzhaiogy and Fthi^. 
Crown fivo,, i w, 

Of Sopmalely, 

Part ]. Pstcifi?LOGr afo Hfsmsr qf 
F iniA>$OPiiY. Crown Jivo.^ fi*. 

Ran 1L ThmofYofE TMics >f,vo EnfKAL 
SiesTEMS^ Crown Svo., 4J* 

ZoGfC. Part I. DROi/CT/oji. Cr, Svo., 
4J. Pan rr./A-BtrrwrY. Cr.ivo.j6j.tid. 

Srfsesajy^the/ats^^rct. Svo., J5A* 
EmQT/OaVSA iro THE iV/EL. Svo., I5Jf. 
PsAOT/cAR Essays, Cr, Svc.| 2i. 
Bj:^y,^— The PmLOsoMr of J^fcss- 

SlTi': or. Law in hljnd as in Matter. By 
Charles Brav. Crown 8vo.^ yr. 

Crozier (John Beattie). 

C/i^fLfSA T/OA' ATTI? Pfoosfss i beiDK 
^e Outlines of a New yi>T-iem of Political. 
KeligiiMia and Social Philosophy. -Bvo.kr^i. 

J/tSTORy' OF fjYTK/.LECri/AL 

OjPMMf\rr:On theLineS of Modern Rvolutian. 
VoL [. Greek and Hiniioo Thought; Grsco- 
Reman Ptaganiam; Judaism: and Chrisli- 
anity down lo the C^loAing of the f^chools 
oS AthcnE by Jufiinilkn. 5 A, 0. 8vo., 14a, 
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T/OA% EKplainiMl MiJ Awi 3 Jih 1 . Bj? WilliaU 

L. CtOWti Sitvsi^., Cj. 

Green (Thomas Hill),—^Thr Works 
DP, Edited W R- L. N BTTi.^fi|iip, 

Vcl«, L And IL Philos^iphiesJ WqrkH. Svc., 
i( 5 j. [ 

Vgl. nir ^LACG 1 LA^it^ With tndfK |jO like i 
thie# Volumes, ai^d Memoir. Svo., air. j 
Lecti^^rs OI\r T/t£ OF\ 

/^LtriCAL w»h Pnzracc 

by Bkh^asd BotiANquBT- livOi, SJ. 

GumbilL— Moxals oe Suicfi>£- \ 

By Ihc Hijrv, J, GuBiailiLL, B.A. Crown ^ 
Svo,, &i. , 

Hodgfson (Shadwouth H,). 

T/Jffi AJiff/ Space: A Mutaphy^ical 

Esuy. Hva.i i Gii^ 

T/iE T/zeoev op /^eactice: an 

Etliical Inquiry, j volSi. Hvo.,, 

Ti/e PmirOSOPifr of J^eflectioj^^ 

X vojj^ Svo,. lit. 

TfZE iMsTAPifyElC OF ExPFEiPkVE^ 
Book 1 . GetPCTAl AnAlvAiK of Experience - ' 
Bock JL FiUPitivc Sciente; Book 111. I 
of Comteiou# Action; Book IV. _ 
ITic Heal Universe. 4 ^VO+p ^6*. rttt. ' 

Hume. — The Tzheoeophical Woea^ 

OF /^AFW Ht/ME, Ediled by T. H, Green 
and T. H. Grose. 4 vqEi^ Svg,. Or ; 
Kfiiuralcly, EKJ1AT&. avois. 14^. TfiKATlSR j 
OP Hukam Nature, a voK 144. 


KtUj.^GorEEX.wEArr oe //if max 

EiVLcn&y. By EtiiioiiD Kelut, M.A.k 
F.G.S. VoJ, I. JbkEtECe. Crown Swo. Vel. 
IL Collectivism and Indj^'idualiim. Crow^n 
flvftp 71. eJ. net. 

1 J1 i c k . —/fAxoEoax to J//Li’s 
SysTEM OF losiC- By Rev. A. H. 
Kjllicr, ala, Crown Sivo.^ 64 . 

Ladd (Georgjs Tri^iibull). 

A Tf/EORV OP Eealjtt: an E&5ay 

in bleLapliywcil Sysiem upon the Bsai* of 
Homan Cogniin^ Experience, fsvo^, 1^. 
Elements of T/ivsiozooiCAi jRsr- 
CaoiOGr. &TO.* irr. 

0 £/Ti.f,VES DP I}ESCEfPTiVS TsyCHD- 
zoar: a Text'Book of Mental Bcicnccrof 
Colk^and Normal Schools, bvop, laj. 
OUTEfXES OF TMVSfOLiKfCAL Pxr- 
CEOlZfcr* 8vo., 121. 

PEiMFE OF PsyCIfDADor. Ct. 8vo,_ 
54 . 64 . 

Lecky, — The ^fAp df £fFE: Con- 
duct and Chajacler. By William Bn warp 
Hartthile Ltcirt% Svo„ iOf. 64. 

Lutoslawski.— T z/a: OxfGiX amd 
GEOiFTtf OF Fi^to'e looK. With an 
Account of Style and of the Chrono¬ 
logy* of his Writings, By Wi.r4CEKT> 
LuTOfiuiwaKr. Svo., arr. 

Max MuIJer (F*> 

The Scjeate of Thoucht. Svo., 

an. 

The Six Systems of /xmAX PntL- 

osorMY. Svflp, rbr. 


Mental, Moral and Political Philosophy — coniimted. 

t.miC, RH£rO«/C, P^YCUQLQtiY,^. 

Davidson. — The Locic of Defshi- s 


James, -The WiEL to BEEiEVEtixtiA 
Other Essays in Popular Bhiloeophy- By 
Wrur.tAH j AMI II, . i>. ^ L L. D.^ eto. Crown 
^vo,* 71. 64 , 

Justinian. — Thf. iNSTiruTEs of 

OSTlSiAN z Lntin Text ^ cb teily thikt of i 
Uichke, with English tnliEMluctjaii, Trstnjh ' 
latioTip Notes, and Sommaiy. By Thomas - 
Cr Saa'dara, M.A. bvo., ibr. 

Kant (Imuasuel). 

CElTfQUE OF PeaCHCAL RkaSOXi 

AKD OtHEE XroAffT O.V THE OF 

EtmIcs^ Translated by T. K. Aaeott, 
B,D. Witli Hemotr. J^wOr, izi. 64. 

Pl/HOAMFiVTAE PF/XVipUSE OF rHE 
Af E rjJWJ/r OF E THiCS. TranslAtjed by 
T. JC AauoTTi. B. D. Crown bvo, jj. 


lill iJouN Stuart). 

A SrsTEM OF LoQiC. Cr. Bvo. j jj, 6J. 
Oh LiBEETw Crown 4>vo.j ii. 41^, 
C&HSWEEAT^OHS OX PePEESEHTA- 
TiVE VOVSSXMEHT Crown Svo,, ar. 

UTfl^fTARiAHISM^ IS. 6^- 

EeAMJHAT/OH of SiF WiJLEZAM 
Hah/ltox^s Phh^sopht. 8vto., i6r. 
zVaTUFE^ the l/ri£./TyOFRELfGlOHf 

AXf> THEfSMr Three Eas^y.^^ SvOi., 51. 

M nnek- — Ax Ixtfoouctjox tv 

Si-OOlC. lsy WiLLtAM HrNHV S. biONCE. 

bLA^ Cfowrt Svo., 5 j. 

RoniaiiOS+^*i//A7:' axd AIot/ox ahi> 

dVeyr/jAf, By Geokoe John RoMAarac 
F^R,S. Cr^ Ijvq.^ 4a. 64 . 


/XTEODUCTJOH TO ZtWATp AXO H/S StOck^ — LECTi/ESS iX THE LkTEOM ; 
Essay ox the MiSTAiCEH SHftilty of or, Arisiotlc's Ethici for Enclith Resulcri- 

tHE FoifP FiVOEES-^ iVanstjiKsd by T, Edited by St. Gedror Stocic Crowtt 

K. AnpoTT. SvO., fij. 8vO., 7a. 64. 
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Mental, Moral, and Politieal Philosophy— contmmd. 

Sully (Jaues), 


Ths. Hum ax Mixoi a Textbook of I 

Peythalai;^-, t isvQ^ aij. | 

Qt}TUNE& €^k- P^Yi:HOSMGi\ Crown 

«TO,, gt. I 

Tj/S Tj^ACNER'S /fAjiFi^MOOK 6 f Psv- I 

€iim.OG¥. Cr0wn gvo., &dr. I 

Sru^f/sji Of €/t/Lo//oojsf^ 
lot. 6 dr 

CM/LJ>E£Jir's ^Vavjs: being Sel^Lions 

the Auibor'ft * Studies q| Childhood V 
With 25 lUttMiaLion'i. CtQwn flvo., 4^^ 

Sutberlaod. — Ti/£ Oe/g/e' aj^i? 

GjrotFTM tm J/ORAL /.VSTiECn By 
AtRXAKDfeh I^UTHCHLASirD, H VoJi, 

3 kii. 

Swinb urne. — Pictors £ocj€ : an 

Attempt to Fopuldfi.^ the SdonCe ol 
ReAdoniriff, By A Lr jme James Swii;nujcXK, 
M,A. Wrih W'owtcutA- Cr, gi?o.^ ar. 6^^ 

Webb^“-7>/j Pe/l Of fs/si n Seriea 

oi Easaj™ on IdealiKm. By Thomas E. 
Wfhb, LL.D*, QX, 8 ™, TCI. 


Weber ,—PfisfoxF of Pjf/LosoFffr. 

Sy Ai,r*aD WfeMEM. FroUtitw in iht Uni- 
vmahy af SLrathurg. Trandsu^ by FaAJta 
TniJ-tir,. Ph,D. 8vq., thi* 

WhateJy (ARCHBi^itoF)K 
J^acOaVE^^^safs, With AnnDtatlonSs 

Svo.p itu. 

MLEMSJin^s Cf, 8va, fisf. 

^LEAfEJVTS OF PjIS7VRi€* C f- H VO. | 
4J* ed. 

Zeller (Dr« Edwarb), 

7"/^^ Sro/ts, Epici/ffajvs^ a^o 
Scsrr/cs. Transliited by tbe Ehiv, o, J. 
M.A. Crown 8v&,» 151* 
OtrrLmES OF TlfE JfiSTVRr OF 
Grsff F/ffZDSOFny^ Trannkted bj 
BaraH F. AIiLEVH! and EvEt.VK Asflc^^ 
M.A., LL.D. Clown 6va., 101- 5 d. 

Pf.ATO A Jrn TfiS Olosf Acaoemf. 

Translated by Sahah F, ALLKrMB bueI 
ALi^Haii GooDwtN, &.A. Crown ftvo., itt*. 
SoeXArFS A NO TNE SOCRATO 
Sc/ioOLS- Trarti^latBd by the Rev, O. 
J* Ruckel, M,A. Ciown Sto.^ tor- fid. 
A r/stotlsano the £AFJ./JiR Pffj- 
FATsrics. Trauelaied by B. F. C. Coa- 
TELXiOE, M.A,, and J. H, MtftaiiEAii, 
brA. a vo]s. Crown SvO'., 


sro/^y//upsr pmiosopmcAZ sepies. 


A JfANl/AZ OF PbLiT/CAL EwNoMF* 
By C. S. Dbv'as^ M.A^ Crown 8vn.| yj, &!, 
FiRSr PxmCfFLSS OF ENOtFLSOOF- 
By John RtcitAiiVp S.j. Crown dvo.^ 51. 
General AfRTAFifysics. By John 

RiCEAbr, S.J. Crmun . 

ZoGfc, By Richard F. CiAjtKU^ SJ, 

Crown 8vou, 51, 


Moral P/nLOSOPifF (Ermes afo 
Natural La ff). By jDaEpjH RtcEABiVpS.Jh 
Crown Svo.j 5*, 

JVati/ral TffEOiocy. By Bsrhard 

BcEnoittp SJ* Cirown 8™. fei. fid. 

P^FCNOLOCF. By MrCHAEL Maher^ 
S.J. p DXitt., M.A. { Lend,). Cr. hj. 


HistrOry and Seienee of Language, &o. 


DaTidson *— ano lArfaRT- 
ANT EmuSN WoRtis: Ekplaininl and E)r- 
emplihcd. By William L- Daviu&oMp 

M Jl_ Fcp. Ek^.p -iSd^ 

Farrar ^^La nsoaor a nd £ANct/AUFs. 

By F, W. Farhar, D.D., lieiii of Canter¬ 
bury. Crowti gvo.+ fijL 

G r a b a m. — Enol/sn SyNom-j^^f 

ClaiiHifired and Esepblinedl vrith FrantioiJ 
FrXercisea. By (^4 F* G itANAif^ Fep, gtio., 61 . 


Max Muller tF.). 

T/fR SciRNi^R OF lANOOAGRr 2 v qI ft. 

Cmwn I*r. 

PfOCFAFmRS OF WoRDSt A NO THE 
^QMs OF roR Artas^ Ctown 8vo*, 51^ 
C/LIFS FRON A GrRMAN IVORL'SNOP^ 
VoL ML EsSAi'A OF LAmi/At^R AFlf 
L/TSRA ttfRH. Crown Si-o-.^ 51. 

Rog^et^— TffRRAORi/R OF ENGLiRif 
Words and Frrasss. Classified and 
Arranged mo aA to Famlitate ibe EiqirESilDn 
of idwi and aaHiitt in Liti^ary Cognpoftit^on. 
fy Maik RoflJtT, F,^XS. 

With Jill] livdca. Crown 8vo,, lor^ fid. 
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Politieai Economy and Eeonomics, 

Ashley (W. J-). Macleod (Henrv DuNNiNc)-^cj«^cf, 


EjvcUS^ EC0JV{^MiC /IfS'Wm- AXIi 
TN^OJty. Cmwn H¥C}Lt Part L^ jj. Part 
lEu. 6 si. 

A.yi^ Ecxf^wmc. 

Cnswti fiva, tiet, 

Ba^ebot, — Eca^^aAHC Uy 

\^^LTp.m Bai^ehot. Crcrwn fivo.p 3J. W. 

Barnett — Fj^actjcabl^ SociALisjr: 

on Socuil Reform. Ry Sahuel A. 
and Henaiitta Barkett. CfowT! Svo., fo. 

De?as.— Eouticai. 

HcoyOMf- By i;. S. Davae, M .A. Cf. 8va.p 

|i. iirf. (ATioii/Airrj/ PkUoiophif&l 

Jordan.— SrAj>fi?AJtD of Faims. 
By WjLLiAM Lehjhto?* Jordan, 

Lawrence . hv 

By R W. La^-xemce, M.a. With 
Indfx and IS Maps and Diaf^ramn. 

L^Hie^ —Es^Ays ox PoLir/cAL Eco- 
mMV. By T* E- CLCFFii LeslII:, Hqit. 
LtJ> 4 , Dsbt. Hwo,* KU. ed. 

Macleod [Henry Dunning). 
EcaxOMiCS lf£Ctxx£:FS. Crow n 
Svo,, AJ . 

Zw Ei^FAfsxr^ OF Ecoivomcs* 2 
Trtiij. Cro^ 8m p &!/, each. 
BfM£TA2fSM* 8VP,, «p net. 

Zkff Elfmfjtfs Of Baxxixo. Cr. 

7>/JF TffFOFV AsVO PxAC^CS OF 
B.tA'jr/LVE;. VoE L 8m, lai. Vol. IE, 141. 


TVifff Ttt£OFr OF CxEO/r, 8vo. 
In I 3SW. net: or tcpafiitcly^ VoJ. 
I up nn^ fieu Vol. IT,., Part L, icu. net. 
Vol 1 L, Part 1 L icn. rvcl. 

/xjjiAx Cvfffxcf. Svo., 2s. &i\ nei. 

Mill.— /\?4fr^cd4 Ecoxom\ By 

John Stoart Mill. FppuhrEdiUcti, Cr. 

Gv0.p3ru^. Ediiina, xvola. GvOni^^ot* 

MulbalL— Zviifr^r^/jj IP'faltf 
OF A^ATiOXs^ By Mil^hacl G. Mux-H 4 LL, 
F.SuSu With ja Dta^iUHA. Cr. Svo,, tid- 

Spahr- — JljfFFfCA's tVoFF/mP£OF 2 £- 

By Crar lb a B. SpaIIh. Crown S vd,^ net > 

Symes. — Poutical Ecoxomv . a 
Short Text-book of PoEiiical Ecofiomy- 
\Mlh ProbkEmA for Soluuon, Hinia for 
Supplctncntxry 3 <!ea.iling| and a Suppk' 
ioenlary Chapter on Socialksxau By J. E- 
Sv«E 3 , M.A. Crown 21. 6t/, 

Toynbee.— Z act™£j o.y ?wa In- 

DOSTAJaL ^FFOLiTTfOX OP Tf/M tSjJf €mX- 
TUMP fX EXtiLAXD. By A WJ^QLJI ToyNPER. 
8m, lew, bd. 

Webb (Sidney and B eat rice)* 

Tx£ IffSTOFr of Tfaoe UX/OXfSJY^ 

\Vith Map and BTbliOfpaphy. Svq.* rfii. 

/xoi/STF/A£ Pfmocfacf : a Study 
in Trade UnkiniEin. 2 vola. Svq,^ 351. nql. 
PxoF££MS OF Mooeff lxous:TFy : 
EjwayA- 8vo.+ 7*. 


Evolution, 

Ctodd (Edward). 

Txe Stojc v of Ceeat/oa* : & Plain 
AccOuni of EyoliiGon, With 77 rilimtrA- 
lionh Crou^n 8vo., 3^ 6d, 

A PEfMFF OF Efolut/ox: being a 
Poputar Abridged Bditinn at ' The Story 
of Crcatkin'. With Dluftrations. Fep- 
Svo., rr. 6d. 

Lang (Andsew). 

CvsTVV 4f3fo Mvtn : ijtudiea 
Early Uuge and Beticr. With 
Jtliutratkpnh. Crown jr. 6^. 

MvTii^ RiTUAi^ axd R£LiCtox, 
voli. Ctortvn SviOvp 7tr 
Modekx Afyr/fOLOcy: a Reply 

PloftsAor Max Mnllcr* 8m., 91. 

75 /jf AfAFixo OFRfligiox* Cr, Svo.^ 

net. 

Lubbock. — T//E OFXtiXOF Ciy/£/SA- 

rtOA\ and the Primitive Condition of Man. 
By Sif J. Lubbock, Sartu, M.P. (Loan 
Avbbuky). Wtih 5 and 20 Illoxtra- 

liofljir 8 vd,, tSr. 


Anthropology, &o. 

Max MtUler {The Right Hon. F.). 

CX/FF FEOM A CeXSIAX Ul0FKJi/0i\ 
VoL IV. pjuaya on >fyihology ajHi Polk 
Lore. Crown dvo.., 54^, 
COXTEfEl/nOXE TO TfiE SciEXCE OF 
MYTiiO£OGr. a Yola Svo.+ 3aj. 

Romanes (Gf.orgb John). 
Essavs- Kdited by C. Lloyd 

MorqaN. Crown 8m*. ^j. rKl- 
DAFWiN^ AiFO AFTEF I}aFP^IX^ SP 
Expo^Ftion of lh 4 Darwin Lan Theory^ and a 
Dixe;ua{$4on on Pott-Dorwintan QueRtioiti.^ 
Part L The DAawiHiAR Treorv, With 
Poilrait of Darwmand 125 IlluaDatiomk 
Crown Svo., itw- fid. 

Part It. PnaT-DARWiHiAH QuBATiniit: 
Heredity and Utility. With Portinjl o\ 
the Aud^or and 5 UluitraHons. Cr. Sm., 
lew. fid. 

Part ILL, Putflt-Darwioian QucadDni^ 
Imlation and PhyaiologEcai Sebclion. 
CrowTt 8m.+ 51, 

Ax E.\AA//XAT10X of fP^E/SMAXX 
fSM. Crown 8vp., fia. 


of 
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Classical Literature. Translations. &c. 


Abbott —A Collfxtfon 

d 1 on Gr«t Poetry, Phiiow^phy^ 

HEKtpry, and Rclij^n. Edite 4 by Evklvk 
Abbott, M.A., LL,D, Ct<^ 8 vO., 7 *. 6d, 

JEschy[us.^EuM£j\fipEs or ^xcNr- 
Lus. With ^letr^cal Enf^liBh TraruJ^tionr 
By J. F, D^vieb, Svo.p yj. 

Aristophanes. — Tifr AcjiAri^/Ars 

or ArfSTOntAjVKS, trEJulated into English 
Vcrae. Hy R. V. T^tJlKLL. Craven Sin., it^ 

Becker (W. A.)^ Translated hy the 

Rev, F, METtAiLTE^ U.D, 

Callus: or, Roman .Scenes m the 
Time of With KoieB ind Ex- 

cumiiBep, With 26 lITuntrationa, Crown 
tivo,* JS^ Uhf* 

CuAE/tUis: Oft Illustrations of the 
Private Life of tbe Andcnt Oreeks. 
With Notca and ExcunkU^en^ WhS4 J6 
hluttratfiMiE. Crown ^vor, 31 . 6d. 

Butler^ — T//r -4uT/iossss ur r/tr 
OoysssK mirrr a.yd u^uex S§ir i*w£ptj, 
mto Sifs iTifjp T/iE Use Sim made or 

>NX lUAD^ Aro ffOH^ THE PoMm GEEH' 
uvprr //EE JurM. By SAWtritt BvTLeiL 
With 14 Illustratfeoni ind 4 Mipi. Itvo,, 
lof^ 6^, 

Campbell ,— rjv CErEr^ 

Teeatues^ By the Rev. Leuis Cam i<&el 
M A., LL^D..r KmcritLia Profc^moir of GTecL, 
University of St, AndrewK, fivo,^ 151. 

Cicero, — ^Cicee<£s CorEEsro^^rMCE. 

By R, Y, TYXiiELL, Volx, 1 .. H,, 111 ., gvop. 
each iM. Vol, rv„ ly, Vol. V.p 14J, 
Vo(p ¥ 1 ,, ttt, V0I. Vir, Index, W, 

Harvard Studies tn Classical 

X9W, Edited hy a Committee 
of the Ctaswcal InilTfiCtOrv of Harv.ttd Uni- 
vmity, Val, XL Uva,, fia, net, 

Hime.— Luciaa\ the Syeiax Sa- 
TiE/St^ By Licul-CoI. Hk^xv W, L. Hiue, 
(Eatc) RoyaJ Ardilerv- Svo., net, 

Homen 

The iLtAD or ITumee. Freely 

tendered into EngliBh Prove for the use of 
thoxe who cinnoc read the orrgtnal. By 
SauueIp Bijti-eRj Aythor of ^ Erewhoitp' 
etc, Cr«wn SviQ,^ yj. 61L 
The ODrssEy^ Kendered into Hng^- 

lifih Prose Iw the UK of those that eannot 
read the originatp By SAMUEi. Botlep^ 
With 4 Mapji and 7 fllu^tritianEL BvQ,p 
?Jr 6J* 

The Oi^rssEy or Homee. Dane 
into English VerK^ By Willi a K Mcx- 
iifi. Cfow»n Svo,p Gu, 


Horace .—Tas IVokks Uohacr, 

KSNDBXXB tmv Bs'^usm Fmosb. W'lih 
Life, rntroduction and Notai. By William 
COUTTS, hi. A. CrouTk fivo„ 5J, net, 

Lang .—A HO THE £r/c* By 
Andrew La^io, Crown 8 vo,* gj. net. 

Lucan.— The Phaesalja or Lucam. 

Tranplaied into Blank Verw, By Ste 
EjiWARCI RiOLET, 8 vo., I-|J, 

Mackail.— Select Ep/ueams teoh 

THE CEEEEAHTHOLOGy. By J, W, MkL^ 
KAIU Edited with a Revised Tcatp Intro- 
doetion, Tran^lntPOn, flfid Notes. HvO., 161 . 

Rich .—A I?JCT/oHArr or //oha h a a7> 

GmEE AATlQUrnss. By A. Rich, BA, 
With jofxi Woodcutft. Crown Hvo-, &J. net. 

Sophocles*—Transit led into English 
V'ef«+ By Houkut Whittelaw, MpA-, 
AMistxftl Master in Ruf;hy SchoeU Cf- tivo-, 
Sjp^. 

Tyrrell, — Dusuh TrAHSLAnoA's 

iHTO GfiEEE AmYd Latlv Vesse. Edited 
by Rp V. TyxBELL* $vOr, Gi, 

Virgil 

The Fosms or F/ecjl, Translistcd 

into Englkh Prose by John Cohixotok, 
Crown Svd,h 6 c 

The ^HEiH or Firc/r . Tronalatt'd 
into Eng^^ Vctk by John Ce^iNoTON* 
Ctown SvOm (u, 

7^/e y£H£/os or ^^/EGIL, Oonc into 
EfigliAh VcTwe, By W^rLCtAM ^iloxetiL. 
Ctown SvOp, Gi, 

The ^hew or $Oec/l, freely imns- 
tatai into Engli^ Blank Veriit Uy 
W. Thurnmili.. Crown 8vo,, 4 v- net. 

The ^xeio or V/eoll. Transliitt :4 

into Enghsh Vetie by James Rhoaue». 
Books f,'Vr, Crown 5*- 
Books VIL-XIL Crown avo,b M- 

2>/j5: Eclogues ano Geoeg/cs 0 / 
VfSGiL. Tonslotcd into English Prove 
by J, W, Malxail, FelIIow^ oi BalLiol 
College, O-xfyrd, tftrno.p^. 

Wilkins*^— The Croi^TH or the 
HomEejc POEMS^ By G, W^iLKiws, SiOp.Gi. 
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Poetry and the Drama 


Arnold.— TitELio^roF tne Would: 
m, Ttie Grtai Corta^ymwjui&n. Uy Sir 
Edwim AR^OLD^ With 14 lUiutraLioTift 
after KOLHAN Hujct. Crown JJ. 

Bell ( M RS. H ugh). 

CifAjfSKx Comedies: ^ Collect ion 

of Fla™ and Monologue ka the Drawine 
Roaml Crown Hvo,, sj, net. 

/k/^r r^£ir Pj-AySn ai^id Ifoir 7p 
i 4 Cr With 91 DEBj^ajoa and ^a 

llloslraiicmB^ Crawn ncl. 

Jii/MrELsT/iTiEm: a Fairy Play in 
Fli-e Scenea |Cliaraot<frfl, 7 Stile; j Fc- 
tnarcl. Fr<mi * Fairy Tate Fbya and 
to Act Thcni *. With tlJu&tjations^ 
Db|£rami and M usic. Cr. Svo. ^ sewed, 6df. 
Bird. — /i04YdL DS J^A EEtVEL Anti 

Other Veraei. % Geovo^ Bihp, h!-A,r 
Vitar of Bradw-elL Dtffa/shire^ Fep, 

41. Cdr net. 

Coleridge - —S e i sen d m j emom. 

WitJi IntroductioTi by Andkkw LahOu ' 

With lii Ihuatratkmv by Patt^h Wiutis. I 
Crown hvo.fc 3 j. W, 

Comparetd. — Ti/s TkAD/no^'AL 

PosTxr OF TOE By Doulihttco 

CiiiirAHETTi, Socio dell* Ac^adetnia del 
Lincck,. Memhre de J'Acadt'niie def IniO'ip- 
riorvi!;, etc. Tramfdaied by Isapellj, AL 
ANiir.amv. With Intwdociion by Akorew 
l^NCi. i^vo.^ 

Goethe. — The /^^est Faet Of the 
TMAGEm' OF Faust in Eifgusu, By 
Thoi. E- WEsn, LL D., wuneiiirie Fc!]ci^ 
or Trinity Co 43 «g«; Ffcfea*nr af Alotal 
PbLloMphy in tli Um™aity of Dublin, 
etc- Ne^ and Cheap^f Edition, wttli I'he 
DEate Of FaVst^ ioni the Second Fari- 
Crowrv Svo,, fia, 

Ingelow O^AN)* 

FoETiCAL Works. Complete in 

One Vglmne- Cfown Evo.^ &r. net. 
Lyrical AifD OTHER Fdems, Selec¬ 
ted tom the WfitiflRf of jEAH iKQKLOW. 
Fcp. Svo. F at. td. cloth plain, ya. cloth 
Lang (Andrew), 

Grass of Farhasshs^ Fcp. 

aj. 6df. net. ^ 

The Flue J^etry Booa\ Edited 
by Ahpkrw La^o, Wiih 100 IHuAlratiooi. 
Ciowfi flwo.p fitf- 

Lecky, — Forms- By the Right Hon, 

W. F. Hr Lictv. Fop, bvo,, 51, 

Lytton (TtiE Earl of), (Owen 

nicaEBttHji. 

The Wahderes. Cl 8vo,^, ioj. 6 d, 
Locile. Crown Sv&i lai. 6if. 
Selected Foems. Cr. fivo., los# 5rf. 


M AC Aulay.— I>a ys oFAjvciSHT Foms, 

dSD ^ Tmk Armada *- By 
Lord Macavla^. 

Illusuated by G. ScitAar. Fcp. 410,, tor. b*i. 

,-- Bijou Editioii, 

i8mo., u. 6rf. fph top. 

—- Fopulaj Edition. 

Fcp. 4lo., W, sowed, u. cloth, 
niufltfaied by J. R, WiotiRUff. Ctown 
S^tJr, net. 

Annqtaied EdiUocu Fcp. fs'e.. iL sewed, 

ij, 6*#. c1«K 

MacDonald (GeorgRp LL.D.). 

A Foor oe Str/re^ lv the Form of 
THE LHaev of an Old Soul : Poeta^, 
l^ntn., 69, 

FaMFOLLI : GEO if^HS FROM A LOHU- 
Planted Root: being TianslatioTia, New 
and Old Imainly in t^enw), chJedy trom the 
Gcfman; along with ♦A Year's Dioiyof 
aji Old SoulCrown ^vo„ 6j. 

MoffaL — CRtcAETi^CRfCKET: Rhymes 

and Faiodics. By DoUOLas Moffat. 
With FroniisptcCe by the late Sir Foaxk 
L tHiiCwwo, a 4 ld 55 MlostratiDrLi by the 
Author. Ctown Svo. at. 6dr 

Moon .— OF Lour and Home. 

By Qeorqi \VASidi.vGTDK Hon. 

FrRrS.L. With pGrtrart. i&mo,p aj. fedL 

Morris (William)* 

POETICAL WORKS-Libraav Edition. 
Complete in il voluiocs. Crow'o €vo.. 
price 54. net eacb. 

YVfjr Marthly PARdDiSE. 4 voIh. 
Crstwn £vD.p net each. 

The Life and Ueath of /ason- 

Crown Svo.i jt. net. 

The F^efence of Gueheyere, and 
other Foema, Crown Sva., 5 r. net. 

TusSTORYOfSlCi/RD THE FoLSUNGf 

AND The Fall of the NtRLUNOS* Cr. 
net. 

FOEMS SV the H Jf i', ANO LoVE IS 
EnjuGJL Ctown ivia., 51. net. 

The Odyssey of I/omer. Done 
into EngEisb Verse. Ctowg ^vix.^ 51. noi- 

The aEneids of Firo/l. Done 

into Eogltab Vexsen Crown Svo., sr- tice. 

The Tale of FEOt^^ULF, somet/mr 

fC/NC OF THE Folk OF THE WEDRAGEATi^ 
Tranalated by Williaw MohHlA and A. 
J. tVvftTT, Ctown BvOl, 5j. net. 
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Poetry and the Drama— £on/ifiu£d. 


Morris (WlhUA’^y—cantiirutd^ 

CeflAin ofihie Poetx^i. Wokha mmy aIsd be 
hod ift ibe foJ3owirig Editkms t— 

7 >/^ E^i^TffLV J^AJSADIS£, 

Papnlar EdiUan. 5 volt, [^tno., 351.; 

or 51. wb, *qU lepstracdy. 

The Kunc in Teus Pvi^ 351.; or M. 

each, Kold licp^ateiy- 
Cheap Edition^ in i vpt. €rwn SvOr, 

61. EVCL 

Tif£ tVAi% Square crown 

JSvo., hi, 

Ror Hr, W^iiltAm ^rorHft^ii Pro« 
Warhj^ &e$ pp^ j2 and 31. 

Morte Arthur: an Alliterative Poem 

or the Feuncenih Century. Edited tfom 
the Thomlort MS., with Jnifoductlcmi, 
Note* and Glomryr By Maisv hlAEiLEoti 
BA?iiKJ|. Kvq*, tii, 

Nesbit —La is LAiiFAr4K^. By E. 

NuaiT (MfPv HtTHEttT Buh^d^ F|r»t 
SeftcA- Crown Svo.^ ji. 6d. Second ScneiH 
Wllh Portrait. Crown 8vft-H 51. 

Pooler.—and other 
Vcrsi% By C. K. PrKn.lUt. M.A. Fcp. 
Hvd., jf. neL 

Riley. ” : 

Poemi. By Jamrb WatTcoun Rilby. 
iitno.K 51. 

Romanes. -A Select/OjV the 

^RMS 0 F y^WiV AV^if.VAJ, A/. A., 

L£.i?.f f'Jt.S, With an Inuoduction by 
T. J Jkkukrt VVahhem^ F^teAidetit of Mag^^ 
dfiden Cnilcge, OxJbrd^ Crown SvoL,, 4f. Sdi 


j Shakespeare. 

Kfjf/Ly Shakespeaub^ 

I With 36 Woodcuta, t voL 8vo., r4j. 

I Or in 5 vota, Fcp. atJ. 

TffE SMAJiTSAPAA B/X rifl>A V 

I By Maay F. OtiNaak. 53x110., tr. Gd. 

Si£AA-£SP£AP^'s RtCOn- 

'«dertd, ond in part RearraO^, with 
Inirodiieteify Chapters and a Reprint of 
the Oflgina] 1G09 Edition^ by SAKt^et. 
Botleh, Author of 'Erewhen'. Svo.h 

loj. 6^. 

Savage-Armstrong.— BAi-£An^- or 
Di^ww. By G. h\ :^.\vAOE-.\EiCATttOHO. 
M.A., r>.Litt. Crown SvoLj yj. 
Stevenson ,—A Cji/Li?'s Gaei^en o# 
Vmxxs, By Roprrt Ltiuis Si RvjinEo»;^ 

Fcp. SvD., 5r. 

Wagner.—7>f AVa«fW(;sA’ A'/a^c. 

Done into Rn^lish Vcrac hy KxoiNALl> 
1 Ranrix, B. A. of the Inner TempJcp Bsutifr- 
tcr-at-Law. Vol. T. Rhine Gold and VaJ' 
kyrte. Fcp. Svo.^ 4J. 6rf. 

Wordsworth. — SELscrxiy 

By Af«lJRlW LaJfO. With Fholojyravnrt 
FiTOnti^piecc of Rydil MonnL W^Lth tG- 
niltlttratiuns And. numcroiu Initial Lettcn. 
i By Alfred Pahpki?ie, A.R.A. Cr-own Hvn., 
r^iit cdj^ 3J. 6rf. 

Wordsworth ajid Coleridge.— 

I PESCKiPTIOE OF TIfS \VOPDSi$*UFTTi 

] CoLKitlOGB MAA'USCF/PrS EV TNB POSSAS- 

] sfOiVorSfiL T. Noftux Loxgmax. Edited. 

with Notei^ by VV, Halr Whits. With 3 
' Facndmile Reproduciicnit. 4to., icu. 


Fiotion, Humour, &c. 


Ajistey.— F&cjcs Bopu£./, (Reprinted 
from * Puneh^i By F. Anstry, Author 0I : 
*ViEe VersiA^, 

Fir^l Serin. WitJi io HluhLrMfomi by J. 

Bkr^ard pAHtniDOE, Cf, Jf. Det, 

i^ccond Scrim. With 35 llliu^lriLtioni by 
BRKMAJtt* PARTfitbOt:. Cr. £vn,. js. neL 


Beaconsfleld (The Earl of )—conL 
jyoh^£j.s AAO Ta/.es, TfiE LTiicyf- 
KXOBM' Emr/ow With a Poriraiti smd 
1 1 V^ij^ette^ HI VoIr, Crown £lvO., 431- 

"ChoIa.'--J Neu' and 

other Fterim of Hindu Life. By * ChciLa *. 
Crown xi. 6d. 


Bailey .—My L.ipy op OxAjycp: a ; 

Rnrnance of the NnhcrlandA tn the Daym of 
AIvk. By H. C. Bahley. With ti Blustia- | 
lioofi. Crown fivo,, fij. ' 


BeacoasAeld (The Earl of), 

-t.vfl Ta£BS. Complete 


in EI Crown ^vo„ tr. &/. each. 


VSvi*n Grey, 

The Voun^^ Duhe, etc. 
AliEiy , fnon, ftz. 
Canlarmt Flcminj^, 

etc. 

Tancred. 


Sybil. 

HenrietiR Temple- 
Venetta. 

Cofiiingib>', 

Lolhair. 

Etidymiofi. 


Churchill. —SAyxQtA : a Tale of the 

Revolution in Laurania. By WiKSTtHi 
Sr^NCEH CHaRcillLL, M.R Cr. Hvo., Gr, 

Crawford.— The AHropiot^BAPHr of 

A Tfamp By J ILChawf’oril With a 
PhdioEravyre Froniitpiece ^ The VaKfantii,' 
by Faiita, Walkre^ and 8 Other Hlupitra- 
xionp. Crown fivo., 5a. net 

Creed,— The F/cab of 5r. ZOE^fs ~ 

a Novel, By StaiTL Csrrd. Cr. 8 vd., 5i- 

Dougali.— B Fix ASS All* By L. 

PotFOALL, CmWTi iSvo., 34^ 
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ai 


Fiotioni Humour^ 


DoySe (A. Conan). 

MiCAN A Tak Mon- 

awutli’a Rebellion. Wib lo niuttim- 
liojia. €r^ Svo., M, 

A Tak of the 
Hwpiencyts. With 15 JlluHtiatLon*. Ct* 
8w0h, 3J. 6rf. 

Ths STAJttr Aft/nrso Lsttsss. Cr. 

&VO, 51. 

r^JT CAfTAiH o>‘ r™ 
ind Olber Tides, Cr+ jf. 6(^^ 

Farrar (F. W.. Of :an of Caster- 

bumt). 

Bakkhess and Dawh: or^ Scenes 
in lb* of Nho. An Hiiaari^ Tale. 
Cr.^ ijLva., tn. neL 

Gathek/m^ Cloui>s : a Tak of the 

Day# of St. ChrysMiom, Ct* Bvo., 6r. neL 

Fowler (EpjTrt H.). i 

The yoeivc J^xsrE/roEEir A Story 
or Ctiild Life, With I3 llliu.rAtkms by i 

Sir Pnii.li' EtrnMe-JaNM. Sifi. Crown 
Svo., 61. 

The Pxoe£SSox*s Ch/jli^eea\ With 

214 Illustration* by Ethb:l Kati Bokoeba. 
Crorwn Svo.^ 6t. 

Francis (Mp E.), 

Ve^^hah Tlestu'^u- Cr^ Svo,^ 6 j. 

Fais^eajlh of With S j 

lUftsiratiaiii. Cra*'n Sva.+ £ 4 . | 

Froude.— The CniEExoF Bi/h^ 

ftft Irish RotnanceofthcLasiCenttBy. 1 

By Ja»ieb a. FrtOOUF- Cr* Svo.* 31^ 

GUTdon.—A^EHOXlMJi AFD TA.WiiSSt 
SufFolk TaM and other Storpes; Fairy 
Poemn: MiKelltmeOPi ArtkJe#. 
By the hue LaOV CAKn.LA GuBoo^f. Cr. 
Sto.* 54. 

Haggard (H. Riper)p 
j4rrA?iF Ql/ATEEHAiH-^ With 3I 

llluHl:ratkan&^ Crown Evo., 31. 6d. 

AfLEAH^s IVfFE* With 34 niiai^tm- 

HonM- CroMm Svo., 6rf. 

BEATEfCE^ With Frantispicoe and 
Vi^ette. Cr. Svo.i jr. ftJ- 


Haggard (H. RidehI—^ oit/junrrf. 

BlaCX I/eAFT AnVH i^i^^H/TE I/EAET^ 
AW OTHAX Stox^ES. With 33 niUHtra- 
ikHiB. Crown Svo.^ 6r. 

Cleopatea. With 29 IHufitradons. 
Crown Etwo., 3*. 6rf. 

Colonel Qt/AX/m/^ KC. With 
Frontispiece and Vi^nelte.Cr, Svo.^ jji. 6d. 
Basfh^ With 16 llItisirationE, Cr. 
SvA.* 31. 6uf. 

Be- Theehe. Crown 8vo., 35. 6 (L 

Ee/c Bejcnteves. With 51 IHiia- 
tratirme. Crown y. M. 

Heart of the IVorlh. With 15 
illualrationi. Crowil Evo^ 3*. &f, 

Joan Haste* With 20 illuBtmtiqns. 
Crown 34. 

MaUfa's EEFEmM* Cr, Svo., 1J. 6d* 
LysBETH, With 26 ]Uuf;trationa. 

CrowTi Sva^ 6 j, 

MoNTEEt/MA's Baughtee. With 24 

Utufitrationi. Crown 

Me. MxEsoys tViLi^ With 16 

lllEkstrationi. Crown Gyd., 3a, fivf^ 

Hana the ZiLT* With 23 Illustra- 
tlOfiB. CrowT Svo., 34. 6 dr 

She* W'ith32 !lliiBtfatioas. Crown 
Gvo.* AT. 

; a Tale of the Great Trek- 
Wiih £ lHuFtrstiDns. Crown fivo^ §^. 

The Teoele of the Al/sr* With 

e£ LIluilfationB, Crown ^vo., 3*. 

The ff^/TCii's Hsah- With i& 

tllltfUatkORB. Crown ^Svo.^ 34, &rf. 

Haggard and Lang.— TheIVoel^'e 

Desire. By H. Riher Haooaro amt 
AisOHRW Land. With 27 IlLustmtioiiiu 
Crown Eivo., 31, 

Harte.—/.V the CAEQi/mEE 

By Bbp-t HABtK. Crown iWo.,, 31, Ad*. 

Hope.— The Heart of 
Ossa- By A?fTHO?nf Hope. Witli g IUlle- 
tratiofiB. CrowTi Svo.^ 31. td. 

Howard.— The Uhi>oh\is of John 

BrewstEF By Lady Madp^- HflWAHP- 
Crflwti Kvo,| 
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Fiction, Humour, SiQ,—ct>fUi»n<(/. 


Jerome .—SKfsrcNEs av : 

0 Li/E A.VB aUKMiif- By JlR<IHK K. 

Author of * -Jnir« McO ill a &oai/ et€. 
Cron*^ i(vO., 3J+ 6rf* 

Joyce.—Cfftr/c* 

Twelvq of the mu4t heAmiri;i1 of the Ancienl 
Iri^h Rartiintie Tales. Tf annbud &ora the 
Gaelic. By K W, JovcKt LL,D, Crown 
8 vo,^ 6if. 

Lang.— Moxk of />«; a Story 
nf [he Day? of Joaji of AfC- By ANOlfe w 
Lawo. With 13 ItloEtiationf by Sri.wym 
LiiAoe, Cro^'n 8vo., jj. ej, 

Levett-Yeats. — T/f£ CftAFALisF 
D'A l^fiac^ By S. LitvETT-YfeATs* Crown 
Bvo., 3j. 6 d. 


Lyall (Eoh-A). 

T/iF i/TOFIOCFAFJfi *iJF A S/.A iVO&F. 
Fcp, Std,, lewed. 

PkeBenLiliort Edition. With 20 lUtWCra- 
tCons hy Lasecilot Sipeed, Crown 
Svo.. ar. &f. net, | 

T//F j 4 imfElOOKAPNF OF A TAt/T^f. 
Fcp. &W0., ir., Mwed; ij, 64 ,^ cloth. 

Doxfa^v. The Story of a Siiiger. 
Crown Svo.. hr. 

IVArFAF/xo Mk,v. Crown Svo.p 6 j. 

/foFE TUF I/ERuir: a Romance of 
BQrroM-daJe. Crown gvo„ 6f. 


Marchmont .—Lv ri/E JVAJifE of a 

WoJUAF't a Rganance. By Ahthoe W. 
AJaechhokt. With g lUuiUiitians- Crown 
8vo., Cf. 


Mason and Lang*— 

By A- E. W. Masotc and AsduKw La-mo. 
Crown S^O., Af. 


MUUer. — I}E£fTscifE L/eoe 

Loy^i r Fra^ents from the 
Papers of an Ahcn. Collected by F- Max , 
Muller. Tranidaied Irani the Cjcmtan by 1 
G. A. M. Crown 8vo,p 52. 


MelvUle (G. J. W«vte)l 


The Gladhltors, 

The interpreter. 
Good for Nothin)^ 
The Queen ■ i SI Erie*, 


Holcnhy HoLtie, 
Kate ciwentfy. 
Digby Grand- 
General Bounce. 


Crown gvo-,, ij. 6d. eaoh. 


Meniman.—A Stor>' of 

the Indian Mutiny. By Henry Skton i 
Merhikan. With Ffoniip^iece ^nd Vig^ 
nelte hy H- G. Mashey. Cr. Syo^. fy. 


, Morris (William)* 

T/ie StwoEEiJVC Moof>. Cl 8vo.. 
7f. 64. 

TifE IS^aTFE of IVOFPFOO-'i 

/54#5U Crown hvo,^ jx. 6d. 

T/fF ff^lTLZ A r Tl/E IVaAiO^S Enb. 
a voIe gvo., aat 

TmE iVoOi^ 7W£ 

Crown hvop Cm* net. 

TifF StOFF of T/iE GlrFrTEA/JVO 
I PLAf,V^ which has been also I:;al]cd The 
Land of the Living Men, Or The Acre of 
the Undying. Square pom Svo^^ ^j. net. 

TffE JtoOTS OF T/fF MoUiYTAfJVS, 
wherem i? totd somewhat of the Ltvei of 
the Men of Burgi^le, their Frten^p their 
Nclghhounip thdr Fopnen, and their 
Fcllan’v^ln-ArniJ. Wrtitert tn Priue and 
Verse, Square erq-wn 8vo.. Sj. 

A Talk of the House of ths 

WoLFiFGS-r and: all the Kindr^s of the 
Mark. Wfiiien in Frose and Vefic> 
Square crown gvo., dm* 

A DEEAAt OF /OMJf BAi.Lt AFP A 

Lessof^ lamo-p ts. 64. 

JVeIFF FFOM JVoimEEE,’^ GL An 
Epoch of Reat. Being noffle ChapLcnt 
fcom an UlOpkn Romance. Post 
Ij. 64. 

TheSTOE i'^OFGEEmF rHESrxoHC. 

Tranilaccd from the Icelandic by EihJe* 
Madn^^SSON and WiLLlAAf SluJcRri. Cr . 
Svn., 51. net. 

Theff JVaRTHEFi^ Lofe SroEiEJ, 

AMD 0 TpEA Tales. Translated from the 
Jedandic by EiRfim SlAOK^aiON and 
William SfoHRts. Crown dvo., 6s. neL 

For str. Witliim MorriR^* FocticAl 
Works, jjee p. 19. 

NtrmnaD (Cardinal^ 

Loss AHP Gaih: The Story of a 

Convert. Crown gvo. Cahtnec Editiou. 

~ Popular Edition, 31. 64. 

Call/sta: a Talc of the Third 

Ccmuiy, Crovn Svo. Cibin.t Editioa, 

61- J Poputar Edition p 64, 

PJiillipps-WolIey, —Shaf: a Legend 

of the Lone Moun tain, By C. Phillipps- 
Wdlley. With 13 liiuctraiienA, Crown 

SvDi, b,L 

Raymond (Walter), 

Tfro Men o* A/sHofF. Cr. Kvop^ 6i. 

No SooL A 4 MoyE jlfoHsr. Cr.Svap&j, 
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Fiotion, HumouF, & 0 , — cmtinu 4 d. 


Reader.— P^tEsri^s Queen: 

z Tale <i(f the White Hacc of Mndcji?; b<±ng 
the Adventuret of [gnigeme ajid her Twtnly- 
CEX Fair Maidens By Eh ELY E. ktADfa. 
lUciHtraEfid hy Ehily K. Rkaeu^A. Ciowu 

6i. 


RidJey. — Ana*e By 

ALlcb Riplev, Author of +Tbc Story of 
AJme^. Crown 


Sewell (ELiifAfiETH 

A Glimi^BC of the WorJd. Amy Herbert 
Ejineton FaznOna^. CkE^v HaJL 

U;ir|faret Percivill. Gertrude. 

KAthstrtne A«hlOn. Home Life. 

The Eafl^e l>aiighOEr. AfEer Life. 

The Experiervee ofrAife UirMJa. h'Ora. 
Cr, Svo., jj_ 64. each ckAh plain, itr ibtL 
eacii cSoth estra, gMl t 4 gt¥^ 


SomervUle (B. Oi.) and Ross 

ihlAHTtN), 

.Some ^xejse/ences qf an iRiSff 
R.J/. VVitb ji ntuEtralioriJi by E. U£, 
SouBPrViLLE. Crown dvD.t^- 
TifK Peal CffAKLOrrE. Crown 
Bvflv, 31 + 64. 

The SiLyEE Fox- Cr. tivo.^ 3J+ fid. 


S t e b b i n — Feobasle Tales. 
Edited by VViLi.iAii Sre ppiso. Crown 

Sto,, 64. 


SteveRson (Robert Louis}, 

The ^tkaxoe Case of ^E*jEKyLA 

AHB Me. //rBE. Fcp. £vOi^ u. iiewed, 
11 , 64 , eloEhr 

7 >/a Steanus Case of I^x, 

yXJri^LL ANO d/jffn »™y BTfiXX 

Famlea. Crown Svo.^ yi. tid, 

JfOFE jVEiy A EAE/A.Y ^JOfiTS — Tne 
D rNAMrrEF- By Fob e bt Louia Sts ve pt- 
and Fakji v VAK PE Grift Stevex- 
CrowTi Kvo,, jj, 64. I 

The IFeoNg Foa\ By Robert 

LdUIbStavixsox and [.LOivnOAnouRHE,, 
Crown dvOrp 3t. 64 . 

Suttcer.— Lav Do^^y Voue Aems^ 

{UiA iVie4rJFj ■ The AulnbiOi^pby 

of Martha ixra Tilling, By Bkhtiia vos 
Suttssji, TrviidMed by T, HoLHJts. 
Cr, bvo.p II. 64. 

Swan.— Ballast* By Mvsa Swan^ 

Crown Sto., 6j. 

Taylor. — Faelv /rALiAN Loys^ 

Stoxiss. Taken from the Origirials by 
Uha TaVLoM. With 13 I liujtratioru by ' 
KlEPtiRY J. FoRb. Crown 410.. 131. ficr„ 


TroIJape (Anthonv). 

7 *iVA Cl Hvo-f ii. 6rf. 

j ^AficNJisrAx Tbif'e/ts, C r, 8m, t 

WaJrord (L. a), 

O/fB OB OtfxsBtyxs* Cf. 8VO., 6s. 
Tjus LvTSVOSits. C rown 8 vq„ z;. &/. 
LuBiii' Masgbt. Crown 8vo., is. 6*/. 
IvA fktLDABs: a Matrimonial Pro¬ 
blem. CtOwn Sv».j U, 6d. 

Aftt, SiftT-i/; a Part of his Life. 

Crown SvD.p ain 64 , 

JVjfj Babv's Gkakpmothbx, Cr, 
Svo,, a*. M, 

Cotfstys. Crown 8vo,, as. 6rf. 
TsoVBl.ESOiilE DAVGffTESS. Cr, 
tSvD., zj, 64, 

Pa ULiNM. Crown Svo.. as. 64 . 
Dieh iVETHEEBr. Cr. Evo.* z$. 64 * 
The HiSTQXY Of a Week. Cr. 
iti. 64. 

A SriFF-yECKED Genexatioh* Cr* 

&VO. 2i. 64, 

N^af\ and other Stories. Cr. 8vo., 
zj. 64. 

The sMiscHiEF, of xMokica* Cf. 

8 viP., ±j, 64. 

The One Gooh Guest* Cr. 8 vd. 
ai. 64. 

* PLouGHEOf^ and other Stories- 

Crnwn b¥D,p xf. 64^ 

The jI/a TCHAfA kke. Cr- 8vo*t if. 64 . 

Ward. — One Poox Scxuple* Bj' 

Mtik W'lLTltTD Ward. Crown Evq^.^ 6l, 

West. — FoMUyp Fullee ton ; or. 

The Fzjoity Evfl Genius, By B, Bv 'WEai. 
Author of ■ Half Houra wftb the MltLipn- 
aircfi,’ etc. Crown, ii™., 6i. 

Weyman (Stanley)* 

The IfousE of the Wolf. With 

FrontiEpleet-and Vignette:. Crow^i dvo., 

3^.64. 

GE.'TTLEAiAN'OF FFANCE. With 

Frontispiece and VignetU. Cr. Svn.p (u- 

7 >/a Pep Cockade. With Frontis- 

piece and Vi^ette. Crown fivo., 6l, 

SHEEtFsBuxr* With i4 Ilkstm- 

ciofu by Claupr A. Shb^r^hisox, Cr. 

b™., ta. 

SoPHfA. With Frontispiece. Crowrt 
ano.,6f. 
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Popular Scienoe 

Butler.— HQUSEHOLt* ImfSCTS. 

A. F 1 Account of tho ioond in 

DwdJin g- HduBc& By Ep wa-Ie d A» Butu^r, 

B. A., B.Str. (Lonil.}. With Hluslra. 
tioruL Crown 0 vo., 34 . Od, 


Furneaujc {W.). 

T'm OifTi^oait or Tho 

Voun^ CpUfiCtor'* Hjindbodk^ With r^ 
P^tcfi fifi of which art coloured), and 349 
niuEErationa in the Teat. Crovm 
net. 

.rfiW? 

With 12 coloifTOd Plalcft and 341 ]||ui. 
trations in the Teat. Crown net. 

£/es Ilf J*oitDS Affo Streams^ 
^Viih A cotourvi) P]ii»i and 331 niunn- 
tioHA in tbe Text, Cidwn net- 


Hartwigf (GEOR<ii^). 

S&Ai 4 Ni> tTS Wb^fBSXS. 

\A1th 13 PUtea andjo^ Wcxidbutiiv Svo-^ 

7^4 net. 

TjiE TkQ^iCAE IVoRLn^ With 8 1 

Plate* and 173 Woodcuts, livo-. 74. net. j 

The Pt>LAs IVoELD, With 3 Maps, , 
8 Plates and 83 Woodcuta. net. | 

The SirsrsExAHEAJif !Vi>EAi?, With I 

3 Map* and So WoodentB, Svo.p 73. net^ 

J/exoesoe rME J^lar lVQRLJ?,Wkh 

ig lIlttBfiationa. Cf. &vO., 2f. 

IVoXI^ERSOETffE TeOPICaL J^OXEETS. 

With 40 niuatrationa. Cr>i Svo^, 2J. 

M^OEEEES UJifnEX TifE GxotfmJWith 
ag Jllustraticmil, Cr. fivo*. dJ. 

Maefels Ofee &UX Heabe^ With 

ag tllUGUatiqn*. Cr. Svo.p Ir. 

I 

Sea JfomTEES ami^ Sea ^/eus* 
WtLh 75 lUnatrationii. €r, Svn., ir. fiyf. 

J}EmzEJv^ OE THE Deep, With 117 

Clujlradona. Cri dvOrp 2r. 6d. 

VqjlCAJ¥OES AAfD EAXTHQi/AESE, | 
W'ith 3® lUuptrations. Cr- 8 ™,* jj. 6J- I 


(Natural History, fie.). 

I Hart wig (Qeqiice) — amtiAueJ. 

Ah/.vaes op the Te^pics. 
With 66 TlltiJtratiomu Cr. hvn.* 6dL 


Helmholtz,— Eopueax Lect^tees oy 
SciESfr/p/c SUB/ACTS. By IlnkHAUM vn?i 
H Ki. mioLTX-r With 68 ^flpoodcuta. lYolfi. 
Cr. Rvok, 6i. each. 


Hudson (W. H.)p 
I^ATt/ME /,v Boh^jitlahd. With 12 

Ptatci and 14 IJ lustration I in (lie Tort hj 
A. D. .SlEiCoRHitllC. Svo., lOf. 6 d. net. 

Sir Its, With a Chapter 
on Strncture and CiasaificaEiOfi by FuANa 
E. Beudabji, F RlS- With ]6 Platet <6 
of which are ColoorEd), and over XOU Him*- 
tratJom in the TeiL Cr* Svov, 6*. net, 

M/rj?s m Lohdojv. With 17 Plates 

and 15 lUusIraJJani tn the Tea^ by BrVAA 
Hook. A. D, McCokHicic, and horn 
PhoEogratibE from NaEltfe, hy R. B, 
Lo-iHia, 8m, lar* 


F^octqr (RtcHAiLD A*). 

LiCHT SciSNUE POE /lElSOxM I/oifES 
Kairuljftf Euayi on Scientific Subject*^ 
Vuh (, Crown Svo*^ 3J. 6d, 

j^ouEH JVa rs MA £?E Shoo TH- P^aiM i - 

iiar Enays cm ScteoTific Subjeeta. Crowti 
SvO pjj. 6d. 

■P£.EASA/tr iVArE/HStiENTE. Ctown 

dVO,, t^, 

I\^ATHE£ STomES. By R. A. PROC- 
tom, GaAKT AcLKNp A Vi'ilsok, T, 
FoB-raH and E. Cmhip. Crown 8*0.. 

SJpW. 

Z£ist/EE ^EAo/ms. By R. A. Proc 
tOK, E. CtoPO^ A- Welson* T- Foimif 
and A, C. ftakiYAKD. Cr, Sm., jj;, W. 

For Atr. FretfioPj fllArr boffks rrr J4 
and 28, and Mfiswi. Lxitigmtnms S' 
CatuloEVf 0/ iFurlf. 


Stanley*—jJ KiAfilftAE If/STURr OP 
By E. STANiLRif, formerfr 

Bwho^f or^oeweb. With i6q niustratioiH^. 
Cr. Em, 3J, M. 
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Popular Science (Natural History, &e.) — continued. 
Wood (Rev. j. G.). Wood (Rev. ). G.)— co*fittiud. 


tfaMBS wiTitourtfAJVBs: A Doscnp' 

tlon pftJie KjbiwtiwittrfATiiiTLal*, ciMsed 

id ihc Pdtictple of Conitrucx 
ilan. With T40 inMlralidrt^. Sino., 
ji. net. 

Ijvsxcts at : A Popular Ac¬ 
count of Bntiih thtif gtracture, 

Hablti and Tran«Cpnniiladn»r With 7QO 
tlluatralioni* Bvo.^ fi. ntT, 

OifT iiA D^ms; a Selcctton af 

OrigiTiai Aj-tfclca un Fr*Ctica[ Naiural 
Kutory. With n UluMJattons. Cf.Svfj., 
3,1. 6 d. 

& Descriptiop 
of the Hahitlltlwift of AnimaJii, abtjd^ed 
from ' HdfflcJi vMithoni Hands'. With 60 
lIluitraUdltH^ tir. 8m. JJ* &fv 

Works of 

Gwilt .—EficvctopMOtA or Ar^ 
cHiTitm'xa, By JossrH 
With 1700 Enjgravipgt. tteviMd (lMo|* 
with AllFfitionH and ConaidinllbEe Addi- 
licHw by WvATT PAPwaaTN. 311. u^u 

Maud dor (Samukl). 1 

BiOGitArifiCAL Taaa&vry, With' 

Suppilcinrnt brought dowft to i88g. By 
Rev. Jahes Woofl. Bm, bt, 

Ta sasua r CEOGJiAT/iVt Phj ai ml, 

Hiatcidirai, Pescriptive, and PolttEEail+ 
With 7 ^fapi and i6 Fbte^ Fcp, ilVOrp6j.i. 

Ti/S TxsASi/fcr of J^isls A^o f- 
LkjHaA- By the Wcv. j. Avke, at A. With 
Map, IS PlatM, and jno WoodculB- 
ep. Bm, 

TREASUSy OF AFD Z/S 

MAfir OF J. Fcpi Svo., 6 j. 

J/isramcAL TxEASOEy. Fcp.Sv&,6$. 


J*£TLAm Ji£yis/r£ 0 , With 33 

llluatTAiiofii. Cr- Bm, p- 6J* 

B/fo Ziff of rifs Biblf. With 32 

[liuEtratianjt. Ci. Hvo., 6dr 
tVOFD££FOL NfSTF, With 30 iniJ& 

tratidflp. Qi. Bvo., dd. 

JfoMSS i/j^£f££ r/^£ Gfouxo. With 

18 lUtaifaiiod*. Ctn Bm, ed, 

lVii.£rA//dJifALSOFTff£Bjffi.£. With 
s? llTuMraiiofia. Cr. Bm+ jj- 6d„ 
Z)OM£STfC Af^AJ-S of THE BiBLE^ 
With 13 IlluBtntiErriH. Ct. Bvo„ 31, W- 

7 V/,e Bfastn BuiirOFFF- With 28 

[lluaitratidni. Cr. Svo.^ 31 . 

SoCiAL fiABfTATlOFS AFO PAKASitiC 
Nests. With iS Iltustrafioni. Cr.Svu., li* 

Reference. 

Maunder (SAiiutLj— tonfinu^d. 

Thr T^easufv^ofB oTAd^y- Edited 
hy ]. Li?dt)LE^, F.R.S., And T. Mouu» 
b.L.S. With 274 Wdodcuti and 2d Sice 7 
Ptam 2 Sfd'ifr, Fcp, 8vo„ xifr 

Ro^et. — Tnfsaoeus of 

ItOROSA^'OPilXASES. ClAaliBed And Ar¬ 
ranged iO a» to FaciSilfttc the E;ip/ot»?ion of 
IdeoE and ae^iit id Literary €ompoi«liiofi+ 
By Pbtkk Mark Rookt, hf.p,, F.F.St 
RcCdmpoficd ihfougboilt, enliirged and im- 
proved, pArdy the Auihor'i Notes., and 
M-ilh a full Jndca. by the Author'i Son* 
John kawia BDGE-r+ Crown Svo.h 

Jt Tableb for giving 

inlorinatiDn for ajHncrlaininff the vaJue ol 
Lifehoid, LeAschdld, And Church Property, 
the PuhLic Fund»p etc. By Ckarlu M. 
XViLLicM. Edited by H. Bbncb Jdhks. 
^Crown BVO., lOi. W. 


Children 

Brown,— Boo*r of Sa/z/ts ash 
FEiENDiN Beasts^ By Abpie Farwiell 
Bkown. With 8 lUysifitJons by Fansv V. 
CoHV- CcowTL Sm, 4S. noL 

B u ckiaad.— Tm) Zr ttx eBo^a fj. 

Adapted from the French of Louis Das- 
NPv^Rd. By Bocaland. With i 10 

lUurtratidnt by Crehl Al^blN. Cr. tivo., 6*. 

Corbin and Going .—of 

THE SSA ^ By Mariie Ovkrtom Co k rim 
and CwAKLia Bukton Gdinu., With Draw- 
ingf by F4 L Bibnett* Oblong 4 lo., 31 ^ 6d. 


s Books. 

Crake (Rev. A. D.). 

^oiry T/f£ Fa/f ; pr+ The First 

Lhtnnicle of ^ncendDne. Cr. Sva, ^ 3J. nrC. 

ALFXaAF TME Dafe ; Of, Thc Secofid 
Cbrunide uf Al>ctndune. Cr, Sm 2 j. net, 
The AfFA^ JZeies : being the Third 
and l.AMt Chionicic of ^fcendune. Cr. 

I Bva.. u. net 

TftE Ifooss OF If^AEOsxFE. A Talc 

of the Ciointer An d the Foxeat in the DAyb 
of the BojOni' Ctown Bvo.^ 31. net 

BRfAN Fjt£-Coont. a Story of 
WilUngford Cutk and Dotchetter 
Abbey^ Cii Svo., 21. net. 
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HMt.,GAl 8ooks-,<.,*w. 

Henty (G, A.)_E«,„ 

yvLS T/ttg r^Xfis.- II Stoiy-Book ’ ^ 


yvi£ Lees: A Stoiy-Book for Boys. 

^ ViSBlnuM AuTiioia. With fit EJu». 

IntiQn^ CrDH^ti 


.% va«ou; 

45 IJIuBlfjMiotit CrQUm 8to., fo. 


With , A'tr/t'vr/* With 

Ill^o™, Crown ^ 

I lit Sifjtf/i/sss. With 5 

I-ailfirCA»DRfiW).^EDlTliDBV r. Crown 8 . 0 . „«. 

TVyr jp „ ' (RosAiiosD). 


Illu.tra,io„». Cyt«™Svo:.V' 

T//£ Jfso FAiRy Book. With loo 
Illusuaiioiii. Crown »vo.. 6*. ™ , 

£ook. With qq 
tltrutraijon,. Crown Svo.. 6e. I 


T.k CKKy Fa^k^Book. With e, ' 

lauBtrofon*. Crown Sm, s,. ! Steveqson.^^ Gakdkk ok 

j-rm _ I ^ BjtSXS - Ru Unn VCi-r I J-I 


«a;s ASrj 3 ' 4 “o".i 5 i,.'s? 

lOFca, Obl^^ ^ 

OF 77 /A J>/AAA 

Boiij I^g,Kt. With 34 Cotottred PJcturci 
»nd 3 , Onrlirto Pi=.u, J Ob[on“X^“S^ 


With i' 

tiH Illuirmiont. Cro™ Svo., fi,. I 

7>/|f BtKK FA//tr Book. With 67 ! 
niuMratuns. Crown fl™ . &r. 

Withjoo' 

nimU^t]Qn», Crown Svo., fij, 

Tkf Tkok Stoky Book. With 66 

Illi«lratton.. Crown 8 vq,. &. , 

^™ m** *'- With 

loo liiuttrAqoiu. Crown Bvo., fir. 

With 

^ Mluritncion.. Crown Svo., fi,. | 

f^f'^J^fJiTAL Srvxiss ' 
viith 6j lUroitratian*. Crown Hvfc. fii. ' | 

T/fK Akas/ajv jV/of/TS £KrKKrAjjif 


(Sir E 4 >lo> B*,, 

7 i Itluilnitiuhn, jr, 

Bo#«lwr'i (W.; Blngnohleol Ittidl** 3, 

»^rnw.tto,„on,ieB*«nj«. 


The Silver Library. 

C»owM Svo. 3 J. Od. jUitif VcinitE 
With 


Pep. Svij,. STKVXNtlOH. 

Upton (FLOJtKNCK K. AND Bestha> 
Tax Adfektusks of Tifo Botch 

AKp jt • Gotjjttxiea\ Wtih 11 

lllMtrl 

lioinoithcToirt. Ohlong^toi.fir. 

^ATiriA Cii/#. 
With 31 CoTonred Piatei and numcnmL 
IItii«ramjrai i„ the Tiat. Oblong 4(0. Ci 

^ \ Colorttred Plata and jiuramoB 
riJnjtralion* in the Test. Oblong 41a, fi, 

Coloitrrd Plalex, OhtoBg 410., fit. ^ 
^yrs GoLT.fiiiocG's BoLAt AoyKK- 

A'AV-Jr.vr/A. With 

iTifiOnt in litc Test. OWong 410.. fir. 


‘=“‘™ -f 

Tjmtr if 
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I^Wi or, lUiutnujiMU of 

ftivsile Life of Oie Asdcnt Greeks 
Willi 3fi I IbslmtkiRi. 3I, Ml 
Banrt T.) Tb* Rii]n*d C4(1 «a ef ItulioM- 
luid. Wliti Z17 llbxtrmJ«ini- 31. 

Brauty^m (Ladyj A Voyiiia la tlM ■ ionbwio *. i 
With fi$ ItliuiumJdifli, firf. 

ClliorclLl[|]'t IjW^. &piJtC4if) Hail SU'fy Of IHa 
HaJakuiA Flfild 1BT+ W^Eh 6 Mapa 

and FIao^ y. Ml 

llitvdd'* IB.? QuEy of Giaailaji: a F^ei Awoual 
of EiolutHm. Wiik 77 Iliostm-tlAciaL 3^, M 

OvnyburA (ftiiT. W. J.> m d Ku^ncin^ (VaryT 
Jl4Y. J. L) Ufi aad £pifllu of it. Pmnl. 
With 4d l]]tt5Eiiil»nab ^r. M- 
bauiiili'k fL.) BoddMa All± 4 Nenir 31. M. 

(A. CarDHBl Vlciili Clarka. A Tile ot 
Mctom-oBlniRehelliofi, With 10rNiutay.M. 

rA^ CoaM) The Oaptala of tba Polutwf* I 

Adel ail^ TahiA, 3r, M. 

Vefit'i (A. ConaDj Ttai Il*fai:«*i - A Tiilif of 
Ehr Hoj^cDotK. W'^Ltli lUiult^ofu. 3J 
Doyltli (A. Cabu) the fituk Muon LoUaYa. | 
y. 

itOBUtli (J, JU>Ttii Hliivnr rf fiapaad, frerm 
tJbf Fa4 of Watia^ 14 of the 

Spruiiafa AnKrtilA ja voIl 31. eadx 

1J+ A,J Th* E DiElab (a IrtlaniL 3 voh. 

zot^M 

FEOodfl'i |J. JU) The Dlten^ Of ClalkariB* af 

Fniidi.^ iJi A+1 SfiiMstih Htor^ of tha 
jlf^iuda, gLBil Disqi/a 64!. ! 

Piwid«'i(J.A.>Bn|]lih aeaniAB ia Iha SUloutti 
CanUrr. jr. M. 

Ftaitda^ fif. A> Bbart fiodL*! bd Orui Bik- 
4 VDfa- 31. M, eadx 

Pl^adAlt fl, OoHnii, or EniJand 1U11I Har 

qolflnlu. With 9 lUinlmEkHtf. 3X M. 
Froudo'i (J. A.| Thi Cfiuo&El of Tnntr 31. &4 
ProBd^'li {L At] Tko Lift and Iktton of 
eroaMua. Mr ^ 

rr»Tii«'i (I. A> fiieiiiu Carlyt*: m Hi^iory of 
bta Lifr. 

i795ril!35- 3 vt4o. yj. o vdIl yj, 

modak A-l OKaar t a Vkoloh. 3/. &f. 
rzoadB'i CJ. A.l Thi Two Ghiafk of Duabay t kb 
Imh RamatKooF ihc Last GcoiTuy. 34, M. 
aioj^ fRar. D. ^ Ufa of (b* Doka of 
WalJinilon. Wlib r^rtPail. y. Ml 
OfoVlLto^ (Gt Cr F.) Jaamal af tfia Raifai Of i 
HlHg; naortf* iv.^ tUnf WllHan IV^ aad 
gubaa VpabHla^ $ lofa^i 3^^ 6dL coctL 

(If. R.l Ahaz A HiuorY of Advenluic. 
WIrEh 3? Jlluibmlofia ji, mC 
Oagiianl-a flL ft,> Altaji (Juaiaraiala Wjik 
30 lIluBifatiOnb. 31. M 
Ba^Uard^i (IL RpI CBlodot QoaHlOlIt V.C.: a 
Tklc of CoELfiliy Lift. Wilk Fratitlafsicoo 
and Visneite. 31-. M. 


Qniintted. 

Bafianl'k nL Bt) Cfto^alra. Wiik 39 flhlitra- 
tkma 3t ML 

VaiiAnt'k (H. JL) Rrla Bri|kuy 4 k. Wiifa 51 

lIliKijrmtiotu. 31. M. 

Raiiard'i (IL R.) BaaiHaa. Ffontupieet 
rind VigiKltc, y M 

Uu 41 mM\ (IL B.j Altrin'a Wdlk W^iih 34 lUtta- 
uatiodL 3 f 4 Mr 

iiailafd (IL Rr) Hasn of tka WgrU^ Wrih 
15 lUuLiirriElona y M. 

HaiCard^dl. |lH>ifDii:i 4 janu^Daaflil«r+ With 
05 lUuiiMtionf. y M. 

tlaaard‘1 ».> Thm Wltali i Hoad. With 

[6 ILlimraiiqfla y M. 

Satiudk fH, R.; Ur. lUai«q-4 WIIL With 
icj JUti^railonsr 3L Ml 

RaiiaM'i (H. 1.} HiMfa Ibo Uly. With ai 
11 Lujifaiioka 31. 

Hriiilard'KlLfiJlSawn. Wjtti z^nitesl4. 3JLMI 
Haiiud'a IH. B.J Tha PitapH of tho MLiL With 

l O lUiistr^Eioai, y M. 

BaUard'a (H. R,) Joan Haai^ Wiih » IJJna- 

EnitHOL 3x M 

ttaUard <H, BA and LufA fjLJi Tba World'o 
DHira Wjilj 37 IlliutntdgfH. 31. M. 

(Bnt) Id ik* Carqoiooa W«di aad 
dikar icoiioa 31, M 

HoltplioRx^ iRarmaaa vdaH Popular LorHuw 
oa Sotanaic iobjaaia With 6A lllriotrotiooL 

o Milji. 31, Ml cafiL. 

HOl^^fAnllianyllTli^ Hoart of PribooH On. 
Wcib 9 JUuiEnilbDDa ^Tr Mh 

BowItFa (Vi.} ¥l*lto to Rafsfarkakla piaou. 
Ir^'ilh So IlltmFiLlioiita 3^. M. 

doB^loi* (H.> Tha 5 l«^ af Hy Roart i My 
AuiolilaBraphf. With Portcait, y, M. 

Jaffkrlaa^ (i-> Flald and Modiarow. Wilh 

PortanuL 34, M. 

JilTariu* (t) Bad Ili*f. With %f Ilt ncn. 31, M, 

JaftkHu^ Eilti Wood BatflOs u FaWa Wilh 
FnHiljapi<c«AiidVlfTk»(ia byH. V 31. M. 

lalfaflai (R*) Tha talln af tha nUdi With 
Portiah (fOm Iho Buii in Srilnbiznr UubodruL 
31. M. 

Kayo (Air J.J and RallMook (Oalonal} Iflaiorv 
of lha Indian Btitfhy of & vo^ 

y M. enda. 

r.| Tha Cfniii of tfai '^Alarta't 
tha SEuraiivr of a Srtif^h for TimauR m 
ihe De^ l^nd of TrinMlul, With 4 
Mmpi, aad kj Htujtrallottt, y M 

ILaiihl'^tE. F,j Whara t 3 u>H Emplrw Vlaati a 

XjJTwiiiT Of Rmnt Tra-id iq Knahmir, 
W^eairraTitiin, Bnllisun. G»lpL With a Map 
Bad 54 llltiwaikHUk y M. 


The Silver Library- 
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The Silver hihF&ry^con/inue^. 


(X. Tb« ' FaIuo ■ va thm fl&lticii a 
CiOBMinjf Voj^e From Hpi47imcr5ifU|Jh to 
^paiham m 4 Three Ten VwlhlL Wl^ 

a.Tia Xl UlUMTJiinjiriL 

Keitlln'm <L} Lift of Lather, With 6a I Uiotn- 
E«nH and 4 Fncanaillea n^f ^jl 

Lui^i (A.) Jlng^lDi Kketchu. With ap I Hiimth- 

ILOr^j. jf, 

lM£m I A) CUitwB ul 6 Hfibi Stidflko of Early 
t lsoeeana Bcikf. 3#. 

Lu^rjL^CoDh L&BAAiiilOonra^ll-SuiH. 31.^ 
The Bnob of DruAiB imd dhealig 

LAai^i i|A1 t Venk of liras a ikwy ^ the 
Laya erf Are. Wi^b ij lUunrtiioni. 

31, 6a 

Lui^m(A^) BythtltiLaalpmfld svoR 74, 

b««i <Ji um Poitarhuak'a (W, J4 fi. A. 

RAnbli Ui BriElih Celurafala. WOh 
Mop* ifiil IJIu^tnilima. y. 6^ 

LflYfltt-VauU" (Bl> Tha CtmiJIa# DAitriaij 

jf. -fiA 


ll^EuilAy'iCtdnlkf^iQplita Worlia, 'AIImhj* 
Ednijocu Wilh ja PertmU. rail. y. &/. 
orh. 

ll»n*Ol*y'a (Lar 6 > Eiuyt ajid Laya pf AnaKant: 

KW^ cte. With Partr?tl:t and 4 UtuBUatwhi 
ioihe'LayiV 3J. i6 

lf«J»&d'a 4IL Dh) ElafiUbii ef BuokCnX- y. 6 dl 
kulMt'a (Bueit 6 a] Mo^plra. TractsJired, 
a vols. 7^^ 

Marthjnaji'a <J, C.i tUrnam flf |]f |f*Br¥ 
H-ayaiKlL y. 6 if^ 


BaniraJa'a (D«u) ttlatwr at thm BamMiB 
itndar Elia ^Edpkra. .9 ■nsii. y ftrf, t^ch. 

■animaD^a fH. A) Flatiamc A Tak erf lha 
Ihdiaa Mueidj^ y 6 ^ 

ttRlH Ci|, 6 ,} PvjIiJpaI Eeeaaraj., y 

■lU'a (J. l-> Bjitan of jj. 

1 il^r%(dM 4 CatLat 77 P]BauiaHs theChroni- 
efc of a Viinr chiefly 'm * Garct*^ 5,. 

Cmalaf af aHaoland. 

W ilh 143 l lll|^|fmllOEL<l q,wl a Mwp, y 

Phmippa-Walliyii (C.) Qiiap: a the 

Loqrf Meaauaii WiJi 13 lllDatTHhwii 31 . C^, 


Pmior'a (¥^^, &.> Tha Drba Aieuitd Ua, y 6 ^, 
Pwctor'i fS. JLJ Tht Ex|iajii4 of KaaTan^ y 6 ^. 
PnKloriB A.} LtJJit telaaea fsr IMtm 
Roai^ First Scries^, jj, fid* 

Prectora (it. A.} Tbi ■oon. 5 ^. A/, 

Pmuira JLIOUht Woplda than Oon. 3 ^. 6 ^ 
PrMtar'a (R, A,] q^)- ptaaa amtni InflaltJai : 
a Sefirt of Ba^yi oontnuimg our l.ittk 
Abodis- in Space artd Time with the In&aitics 
Bfound vMt y 

Pir<Mrtor^a (R. Othar Atiaa than Ohm- y 64, 
pKKtAf-t (JL A.) Itpu^ Waya eiMa bnocth. 

Pmtar'^afR.A.^PIaaaaniWaralnBcjaqH. y 6 d. 

Pmtap a fR, A.) Bytht and ttaevala of Aa- 
troDOEUy, 31 . 

PtoClor'a i'R,. Ah) Ratura BLud|ca+ y ^ 
PruKitar'a (R. A] bclion RaadlhAA. By R. A 
PBOC-FOAp, RjpWARh CuJPDk ANbRiM* 
WiijiCiK, TijoMAft FcHTfB. and A C. 
KAT(vard. Wriih llfu^jatwi, y 6rfl 
Ro*HttPj (Bapia ?4 A Hhadaw erDanliL, y 6i. 
amlUiMfR. BoiiPorth^Carthada and tha darCha- 
flBiaaa. W'ith Attipa, Pbui^ rtc. y 
etanJay-a (Bishop) PamlUar Hiclory pf Blnla. 

With x6a lllmtiaunnii, 3^^ duf, 
BtapWaiMTha PtayiPpimd at XtiraH (Th 
Aftia). With 4 fllustraikina 6^ 
BUYeriHEi^ IR, L.1 Tha Atrangjt Cam frf 
Jokyltaqd If. Hydaiwitheditf Fahia jr.64 
dtaTanaoa (R. Li and Oahoopac-A <[L1 Ttu 
WranX BcA. 31 , det, 

ilpvaniaa (Rahart Lault] and Btayinsnn'a 
rPaanj vaa 4 # GplrtJ Xpra Raw Amhiaa 
RjAhta,—The Dynamiter, y W, 
Tnyalyan's gSIr d. Tha Eariy iUUary at 
Charlai rfamu Fox. y 

liTaihiao'i (Plaalsj J.j fbi KaoH of lb* 
Wairt a Ronujaof^, 3f, Af. 

Whw 4 ^S (aov. J. d.} PaUand Baytattad. With 
33 lEfuflintlglqi. y 

WaaA-t (Bay. L O,) dtraai* Draliinia Wllb 
60 lUoalnittoELi. y 6 rf. 

{H4V, J, B,} Oat of D^pa^ With II 

iJiiiaEriitiaeif, 31. 6d, 


Cookery, Domes tie 

Acton. ' — AIoifSKx CooKXxy. By 
Eliia Actom. With 150 Woodcuta. Ftp, 
Bvp., 4j, 64 , ^ 

AngwiJi, — o/f C/fo/cj? 

with Tealcd and Ecoflmtiiciil 
RCjtipe&. For SchootaK Komea, sutd Cla^a^ 
for Technical IriatructLon, By M,C, A»OWln, 
Dtplqfnatc {Fimt CSa^sJ of the Naik^na] 
Union for the Technical Trainine of Women, 
cbCr Crown £yD., 11, 


Management, &g, 

Ashby ,—/isAKTit ty the jVvgssEy. 
By tifiini. AiHjiv, ^^,D., F,R,C.P.. Pfijw- 
eian lDihe MaiTicbaiEr Lihiiten'* HonpJtaa. 
Wtifi aj 1 lluEtPAtroniu Crown Bvn„ y ncL 

Bull (Thomas^ 

/^AVT? rt> MoT// 6 jts c?4v r//jf AfAJv- 

A^SMSJirOF TftMIM /IXALTfi Ht/Rimi TH* 

/MMtOD^tP Ftp, II, 6 d. 

f/iS AfArEi?/tA£> AfAjV 4 QSM£J¥*T t?F 

iN /ISAlrff ^vjJ /JtSEASM^ 

Ftp. dvOr^ IS, 
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Lookery, Domestie Management, 


De Sails 

CaA^£S AJVD C^A*FSCTIOJifS A f.A 

Mooe. Fcp. £v 4^^ tv. td-r 

^acs: A Manual for Airmtcurs, 

Fcp» dvout zx^ 6df. 

IAMiL^S£iy Game asd PouLT^r ^ a 4 
Mods^ Fcp+ SvB-, 6d. ^ 

^ECETAELES a I a Afa 4 >M 4 

Ftp. 11 64^. 

Deiiv'K^A la Fcp.Svo.p ^s.W. 

^.ytk^es a la Mode^ Fcp. Svo., 

IXr 

I}£COEATIa^'E. Fcp. SvOLp 

u. 6 fS. 

Gaeeenmi^ a la Mode. Fcp. Svcsu 

Port l.p Vc|^tabl«, it. 11 +h 

FruElA, Jf. 6^. 

NaTI&J^AL y'/AMDSAiAMDUE* Fcp, 
jiSvi&.t ^■ 

MEfV'-LAiD Pees. Fcp. SvO.T IS. 6J. 
OysrEES ^ LA aMode. Fcp. 8vo., 

ir. 

PLfDDfEreS AaVD PASyEV^ LA Moi>£^ 

Fcp+ avEi,t U. 6i^. 


De Sails iME^,).—i:0nimu€d. 
SAmi/Mf£S I LA Mods, Fcp. Svo., 
u. 6 rf. 

Sutras AJifD I>eessed ^ ia 

Mods. Fcp. 8 va., u, 6 rf. 

StysETs A4VD SoEPEE D/sm&s a la 
Mode. Fcp. bA. 

r/^Fr/jrt; fv& Sjtali. /jv- 

€ 0 MSs^ Fcp. a, 

H^e/j^sles Ay/} A^or/ays /w 
^ ™j?r L^OUSEUOlD^ Crown 8 VP., tj. 6 d. 

L^ear *—MAfesE CooEssy. By H. L, 
SmsHir Leak, 3x 

Mann.— Ma yuA l &p tM£ PsiyciPL ks 
OF PSACnCAL COOSESV. By E. E. Ma«s. 
Crwn Svo. tj. 

Poole.— CoOEESy FOX TME I}/A£ETJC^ 
By W. H. and FOOLIU With 

by Dr. Paw. Fcp, Svx^., 2 t. W. 

Rodieram. — //ousx/fDLD CwEEPy 

Recifai. By SI A. Roth RH AH. Flru CIm 

Diploma, NnlJOflit TnlinifiK Schoo] of 

Loo^tety, London; Tnioiicirw to tive B*d‘ 
^dihirc Couniy Coundl. Cmwn JSv®, jj. 


The Fine Arts and Musie, 


Bums and Colenso+—Z/F^Aiff A^ya- 
TDMr. By Cecil L. EuitSS. R.B.A.^ and 
RanfeHT J. CoLltSiSOp M-A-p M.P. 40 Pta£«* 
ji| by iniM tAth Finite contain inR Two 
A Natural Mak or Femsde 
Figtiiv ^ {i!i> The same Figpre Anaiomatii^ii, 
In a. PoflfttliDi "V. Srf, 

Hamlin,— Text-Boos dp tme 
H fSTDSr CF AxCIifTMCrUSS. By A. D. F\ 
HAin-rrri A.M. With ajg Llly^tratinna. 
Crown dvo.H yj. 

Haweis (Rkv, H. R ). 

Afi/s/c AyD A/&ELAS, With For- 

trvt of Ihc Anthori and numeroas [Hujtra.- 
[ioni^ FacB-inukii and Diai^rami. Crown 
8vo. p 6v. net. 

Afy MusfCAL ZfFE. VV'ilh Portrait 

of Bichaid Wa^cr and 3 lUnatralinni. 
Crown 8v0.p &f, net. 

Huishf Head, and Longman.— 

Samflses Ayo TArssTpy EMFSOtDsxtss. 
By MaKLUR B. Huieii+ LL.B.^ aCio 'The 
Stitch ery of the Same/ by Miff, Heas; 
and * Foreign Samplerf/ by Mptl Cr J. 
I^^TQHAir,. With 30 Repfodoctionfl m 
Colour, and ,fO Pluxtulioni In Mono, 
chrocne. 410^ £4 41. HcL 

Kullah.— Tme //iSTOpy op AfoDEpy 

Mi^rcr. By JoH?a Hum-aji. 8 vof« Bj. M, 


Jameson (Mrs. AnsaJ. 

Sacped a yd Ls^synApy Apr^coa- 
tairun;^ Le^nd» of ilx An|pcEt and Arcb- 
anRetfl, the EvMPoftui, (be AmhiI^ the 
Doctors m lllc Church, St. Maiy Mai- 
dalenOp the Patmn Saintfl, the Mart™, 
tfcic Early Biihop^, th^ Hermifu, and the 
Warnor'Sainti of ChriilcfHJontp at rt- 
picKnted in ibe Firw Ait*. With lo 
Etchings and j&y Weodcots, a vok- 
Svo., aoir nou 

Legeydsop t^e Moyas Tf€ Op dess, 

repreKFlled tn the Fine Aita, com- 
priiing the Benedictinea and ALi^itine*, 
and Order* derived l^im tJietr Rule?, the 
Mendicani Ordwi, ilio Jowita, and the 
Order of the Viijtatkm of Sl M ary. With 
11 Etdimjp and btf Wcwdcuu. t vd. 
SiktP., tor+ net. 


l^EGEYDS Of TME JfAMYYAt OP 

RLSSSAD lJijrtiftrin n.ll writh 

end wiLhcMat the tn^nl Jeatuii, HUtorkaj 
l^um the .Annuncjatlon to the Asjtamptton^ 
a* repraenud in Sacred and i.e^ndarv 
Christian Art, W|ih -jy £tizhin||« and 
ifij Woodciit*, j ytfh 8 m p iQi. net, 

Tye UrsTOpy of Oop Loed^ as ex- 
emplilhed in Wotki of Art, with that of 
Hii Typea, Sl John the Baptiat, and 
other pRtoiiK of ihe Old and New Tetta- 
mtfii. CommentKl by tht Mri. 
UUBSOS ; wntinDcd #.1^ c^mnttied by 
UAfiV EASTtAKE, U'itli 3t Elchinn 
and tS [ Wnodcuu. a vnU. 8 id.. jum. net. 
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The Fine Arts and Music— 


Kingsley .—A If/sroi^F of 

A XT, iicoillgg. By RdU G. KiJ^CSLltV, 

SvTij.^ tsj. Ikf. net. 

M^cfarren. — ££cri/FEs oa^ B'ae- 

Moxy^ By Sir Gsoxi^x A. MACPAHREXr 

Em, tzs, 

Morris (William), 

ilorAS AATD /^&,4FS FHX A AT. KivE 
LeCtUm dcKrwred h% Bii:min|;haEn, Lon¬ 
don, etc., an lE^^iBSx. Cr 4T. 61/^ 

Aat Addasss HELrys^fCD at tha 
D jSTR/airr^?^ OFPufTrMi Stuob.vts 
OF rm BrFMfS^HA M mrcfFAL School 
0FAAr0itf3i^rfM»MUAFI^. 1 ^ Em, 
-ii. 6d. net. 

A AT AA^if TlfE B£Ai/Ty OF Ti/S 
Earth: a Lccttaic dcUvcicd at fiuralem 
Tami HjU, on Octctcr 13^. 1S61. Svo^ 
jj, W- net, 

J/lA'TS BATTERX-£?ESJCJf- 
a Lectiire delivered at the Wotkrn^ 
Mcn'i Cdllq^p Londtati, on [oth Decem¬ 
ber, iSHi, Em, XI. ©|J, neL 


Morris iVViLLiAJii )—conUfmeiL 

AXCIiiTFCTHFE AL^O JFfiSTOFi\ AJf/f 

WsSTMItVSTER ABFSr. Twfl 
read Berore the Society for the Prcsiection 
of Ancient tiMsldih^ Evo.^ zi. 5 il, net, 
A.¥J? CfAFTS BSiSAVA, By 
Mem beta of the Aiti and Cralla BiJiibSiiofi 
Society* \VitJi a Prelice by Wiij.1411 
MiiKJtrg, Crown Evo,, u, iif, net. 

Van Dyke*—-4 7fft-Bo&a' 

Hj^nfFT OF Faintlw, ily Jontr C. Van 
DiricK, With ] to IlluitratLana, Cr. 

WUlard. — //istoxv of Mo/JFFjt 

Staliaa' Art. Py AAi^yuN BoLLftciii 
WiIjLARD. With Photo^avure Frontis¬ 
piece and aE FulE-pa^c [IJui^tratKkn^ Sm, 
is4i. ntL 

WelJiog;ton .—A I>FSCJtiFrfrs Airf> 

il 4 SrUR/CAL CATAtOOi/F OF THE COUFC- 
TJOJVi OF FiCTVRaS A.VO SCULPTORR AT 
AfsLRr HoifSE^ L&Hfloif. By 
OueheMa of Wellinjiton, lllldAiFated by 4a 
Photo-Engravinj^. fipocisilEy executed.' by 
Bitaun. Clr^HRVT, & Co-, of Paris- z voIm,, 
royaJ 4to., ncU 


Miscellaneous and Critical Works. 


Bagehot—ZfrE^:/fjFy Srtfo/Fs^ 

\VALThft Baoehot* \V?th Portrait. 

Crown Evij,, 31, fed*, each* 

B^er. — EDi/cATio.y afo Ziff : 
Papers and AddrcMea. By Jame.^ H. 
BAKoa^ LL.D. Crown hvq,, 4J, M. 

Baring-Gouid. — . 1 /irr//y of 

a™ Af/POLE ACEB. By Rev. S. BaUHo- 
Goulo, Cmwn jj, (rf, 

Baynes* — SfiAFF^FFARx St(/d/£^, 

and other E»$ayi, By the bie Tkohar 
S. pE!fcaa Baynes, LL.fi., LL.D, With a 
Bio^aphical Pre^Ce by Pinleaiior Liwjb 
Cawphieliu. Crown Em., jj. 6ff. 

Boyd (A. K. H.) 

Ai/Tl/Jiy HOLiOAFS OF A Coi/yTRF 
PARSoy* Crown Evo., 31. 6d. 
CoMMoyFLACF BHiLiOSOF/i£E. Cr. 
Evo*. 3 j. 6.d, 

CFITiCAL BSSAFS 0F A CaBlTTRy 
FaRsoF^ Crowi: Svo., 31, 6 d. 

East Coast Dafs aa’j> AfsMOFiES. 

Cmmn 31. 

LAynscAPSS, Ch^i/jhc^fs^ Mora^ 
UT/BS- Crown 8 yo., yt. bd. 

As/Si/Fs /faiTFS m Cro^vn 

8m, a*. 6rf. 

Lessors of Af/OOLS Aqf^ Crown 

ifivo.4 jf. GriL i 

Oi/F L/ttle ZfFE- Two Series^ I 

Crown Sm, yj. Ckf. caoh. 

OOR /fOMBLV COMEJ>F: AlTI? TRA- 
GRpy. Crown Evouf jf. 

ReCFEA TfO/ySOFA Co I/ATtE i'EARSOM* 
ThreE SefloL Qttmn hvo., jj, each. 


Butler (Samlel). 

ERRiFNOF. Crown Kvo., 

TifK Ji/TifORRSS OF THE OmSSErw 

miSRE AA'D W7/AX She IVROrE, WHO 

She was, the Use She .vade of the 
ItJAo, AXD mir mE Poem grew hhoer 
Bfr HAVas. With 14 riluftrationa^. 
Sva, roj. S«f, 

T/iR ItTA n OF IIOMFR, Frcely ren * 

deTt^d into En^llih Proiw: lor the uae of those 

that cannot read the dfipipnalXr,Evp,r7*-^- 
Tim OorsSKy. Rendered into En^- 
3i4h Pfufe fof the uk of those who Odnnot 
read Iht VVIth 4 Mapa and 7 

lllustrationii, Svo., ji. bd. 
SiiARESFFARF*S .^.ViVTSTSt ReCOD- 
Bidered, and In part Rean7in!|^etl+ with 
Introductory' Chapten and a Reprint of 
iho t>ri£inea il 5 «j fidirion. Evo.^ loi. 6if, 

Charities Register, The Annual, 

A.VD Dtti^r.- iJtrirtjj A CteiMdcd 
of Chari-ires in or AvolEabte m ihe Metropolis. 
Wiih an IntriHlyctlori by C- S, Locji, Sec- 
rel^y to the Council of the C h»i^ Organi- 
fcation Society, London. Svo+r, 

Dickinson .^—KfNC Arthur in Corf^ 

WALL. By W. Hnwnnif M.D. 

With g LlluvtraLiDnjir CrOvm flvn., 41. fid.. 

E’paas-—77/i: AmnEFT Stofe /jh- 

PLRMESTS, ^UKAWFS AHP ORFAMEytJ OF 
CrraT PElTAiR. By Sir Johji Evans, 
K.C.fi. With 537 niu»Etatior?fl. 3 vn.| afii- 

Ex ploded IdeaSp A^n OnmR £ssa rs. 

By the Author of ^ Timcfi and DaysCr. 
Evo.„ 51+ 


% 
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Haggard. — ^ J-MJtATEK's Veax : 
tKrin^ M» CounmonplACc Bmj'k tor 
By H, Rzi>er Haggarp. With lUui- i 
tralEMLB hy G. Lkos LsTTtJ and J otiieri, 
Cfowii aivo,, Ji. &/, nH, 

Hodgson^—^f/j-oijr AeYd 

TxAA’SLATi&.'k'S. By SHAbWaJ^TII 
IL UqpGiorf, LL.D. Crown Svo., di* W* 

Hoenig^^ — cCircJ^MyLVC 

Tim TACTfCS OF TifS f't/TirXH. fly FriT£ 
Hi 3 E.^ep^ With £ in the Test 5 

Maps. Trafl^latedbry CaplaioH. M. flowF^H, 
SvP., 15J, Bfil, 

Jefferies (Richard)* 

FistP Ajv^n^ I/EOGFFm^: With For- 
irait. Crown Svo., 6d. 

Tyi£ Sfvsv &F Afy J/kAFT^ my 
Aviab^iogtAphy. With PorEralt and h'tw 
Pr^-^e by C* J- Lb^GiiAfc. Cr. Svd.* 31* 
Hki} J[)££d. With 17 IllustmtiDna 
by J. CharLtos and H. Tt/wM^y, CrElwn 
31. 6^. 

Tif£ Tor^dxs PF Tfis With 

PqrtraiE from the Hy*l in Sffl^burv 
Cdlti«draU Crovm Kvcit, 6if. 

r a Fable. With Fron-1 

liBp[«:f! and VigrurtCc by E. V. B. Crown 
SvO, K 3J. fid". 

Jekyll (Gertrude), 

AATi? GAii£?£y: Nqtea 4nd 
T^ught^ Pzactinlll and CrttLca^ of R 
Worker in bptB. With S;j JJIuMrationi 
from Fliotd^apha by the Authnii Sm, 
im, W, net. 

tFooo AJFD GAMPM.VS Notts und 
Thoiij^hts^ PracikaJ and Cdtical, of ■ 
Working AmaioLU', Withyt Phatoj^phs. 
tcH. 6 fL net, 

Johnson (J.dcJ. H.), 

Tyf£ PaT£.vte£"s Maai/ai. i n 

Treatiie on the Law and Ptaedee of 
LetlETA Fatcnt. fiva.i to 4. 6d, 

£pfmM£ i?F Tff£ IaW A.Vl> 


OF iAtSif Fa.VSS of PlACES. By P. W, 
jovet, LL. i voIb, Crw.'n iSvti.p %i . eiieh. 
Lang (Avdrbw), 

LsTTEES to DsAO Ai/TNOFS^E Fcp. 
Svq.p u. &/. net* 

BiSfOEE A^itO BOOXM£J¥. With 1 

ColotEred PlaLcfi and 17 Itlmrtraiioni. 
Fcp. Svq., 31 . Ekf, neh 
OtD F£i£yi>s. Fcp- Svo.» 2 J* 6d. net. 
JImt-TKES OJf £/TEXATO££r Fcp. 

Svn.p Rr. 6d. net, 

JSssAVS Lv ZfTTL£n With Portrait 

of the Author. Crown Svo.., 11 . 6df. 


Lang (Andrew)— 

CocE LAifE Affo CoiiMo:f^SESsE^ 

CrowD fivo,, ji, 6J. 

Tus Book of Dseams akd Guqs ts. 
Crown Svo.| hd"* 

Majyon.— the GAXoFjf Gx£»\ 
By AIjiliD MAHVtiN. Wiih ^ IllnalfatMjns 
by GoiLbax Crown Svo.* 51, net. 

Matthews (Brafider)* 

N^TFJS on SPFFOlhMAKiNP^ Fcp. 

fivo,* If* net. 

T/M PmjLOSOFNr of TN£ SjW£T 

Stofv. Fcp. avo,^ 1:1. §J. net. 

Max MiDler ffhe Right Hon* F.). 

CnJFS F£ 04 f A OfAMAN iVOXFSifOP- 
Voh T. Recent EB&ayi and Addre^s^ 
Crown 51.. 

Vol* 11. fliographiCikl Esaayit.. Crown 

Bvo„ 5 i* 

VqL tJl. EsBayaon Language and Literm- 
lurc- Crawn Kvo., 5J. 

VqL IV^ Ebuyaon Mythobgy and Folk 
Lore, Crown Svn„ 51, 

Ind/a: (VifATCAN/r T£ach Us? 

Crown SvQ., 51, 

CQNT£I£l/r/aNS TO TNS Sc/SNCS OF 
S/m/OLOGY. 2 to(b. Svo., jai_ 

Milner,—Cfltwrffi' BtEAsvxEs: the 

ChronDcle of a Year chiedy in a Garden. 
By Gt^OHOE Milnrk. Crown Svos, Jj. brf, 
Morris.—JwA'f of CftAKOE. ^ven 

Lectum detrvered on v^Hnui Oceaslon.-h. 
fly WtLLiAK Moaaia. Pen fsvo., +i. 6rf. 

Pollock.—/,!AW AttsTEK: her Con. 

teinponma [ind HerErlf. An in 

Crit^im- fly Wat TEH Her RiKs Pollock. 

Crown 3 m, 31. net. 

Poore (Q^rqe Vivian, M.D.). 

Essays o.y Mueal Jlyvtsu/E. With 

J J ]JlUBtntbn», Crcrwn Bvft, ftj. fij. 

Tiif. Dwsllikq Bovsf. With 36 

[Uuaimiona. Grnw'n 3yo., jf. 

Rossetti.— A Shadow of DA:fT£i 

being an Es&ay towards aiudyine Himvelf, 
his VV«]d and hil Pitgrimage, By Makia 
Fkancbsca Rossktti. VMth Fiontispiece 
by Dasts Gairibl Ro^tsBrrr* Crirum 
Svo*. 6d. 

Sflulsby (Lucy H. M.). 

T/tooGf/Ts ojr EsAo/ive. 

Fcp. Swo,t ZSr &/. net* 

■SrxA r THQUGitrs fox G/xls. 16ino., 
tr* &L net 

StFAV Ti/Ol/^lfTS FVF JfOT/fKXS ANO 
TkACHERS, Fepv 5vo., ZI. fief. net. 

TffoesftTs fox Ikya^ibs. 

1^0., ax. net 

Stkay TlfOOCffTS OF Chaxactsx. 

Fcp. dm, if. net. 

Southey.—jTiYj Cofresfonom^^f of 
Romert^uthey w‘rrfiCAE0UNEBowtm&. 
Edited, with an Introduciiorn, by EaWASD 
Dowdkx, LL.D. Sm.tt+i. 


FeaCTKE i:QYFRCrMD wttti Patefts 

FOR iFVANttCNSt With a reprint of the 
Patenti Acts of 198^^ tS9%, iSSd and 
tdbh. Crown Svov, if. 

Joyce.—7 >/a Ox/om ako ///stoxy 
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Misoellaneous and Cntteal Works—cMitnucil 


Stevens. —£?.v TU'^ STtftf'AGS 

TMi£lJt Cjjk;g^S. With ] nfbrmaJtidn rt- 
t'rdghtaf ChavteF-PurbRt, ctt. By 
Rohirt White SravEKs. Sirij,, am 

Sutherland.—JiiitAXM rtf 

fx%'if VTf 0 Vti A F&rtCttfit. By OxoCLCiK 
SuTH H plaSDh .a. Qtmm 9 vo,^ Cki, net. 

Turner and Sutherland*~7"tf£ 

rSWjtffjifri 7 r AUSTMAL/AK LfTSHATVXX, 
By lltHitt GruKTiiuiftPAiid ALExjij^pmR j 
f^urtlEil-AHci., Wit-h Pdfudl* and lilysfctfft' | 
llOPtii. Crawfi S^vciL, |ij, ' 


Wartvick.— Piioea^ /,%■ tVatfi^.v's 

EjiiTA TtOM IX rut Btmsv E xnts ; bcinj 
the Report of Cpnfdcncc^ antj a. Com^cn 
held in connctTJoii with the Edctoa^oiu] 
Scctkkn, VietarnLii Eri ExhiiiUsrs. Edited 
b\ the Cau-XTK^OF VVarwi<;£. Cf.3vci.6i. 

Weathers .—A Practical Gufns no 

G^DjS.V PlA.VTS, By JouFr WtJitHEWl, 

P.K.H.S.^ bte AftjisLoni Secnctaiy iq ibe 
Royal HQftiC(ill[iral Sk>oiety» Tdcincfly of 
the RoyaJ CfEWiien** kew^ eic. With ijjj 
Diauramj. Svo.p atip mt. 


Mtsoellanecus Theological Works. 

*.*for 0/ £ft^taiTd (wtf tfamao Cat/Mitie A to/» 

Cata^agiie9, 

Balfour. — T^a: PatfjvDArmjir's tfA" | Martineau (Jawks}— caHtifimd. 


Bmuaf ; being NoIct Intr-oductory to the 
Study of Thcab^, Hv the Right Hon. 
Artuuh J, Balfour, , 154 

Boyd (A. K. H.) A.K.H,B.'). 

Cot'A'^nt, COMPOXT F&O^ A 

€rfy PULTit^ Crown i^vDpT Jl. 6d!, 

SuycA vAPTsasouxs fx rus Parisii 

CHUXCR Of A HCOT^tSB MWi'IKI/TT 

CiTT. Crown 3vo., ;jr. 

CMA^yGKP Aspects qp I/ax^haageh 

Cr^fBn JBvo.p JJ+ 

GxAt^EP Tfio^ars 4 Coi^x^py 
PAffS 0 i'T. Tbicc SeTiee. CfOWfi Sivo,, 
jij. 6<f. wh. 

PressJTT Bat Tmucf/rs. Crown 

Svo„ 3u, fid. 

Seas/pe AfsRs/XGS. Cr. Bvo., jj, W. 

' ^ Ts> Meet the. Bat ' through the I 

Christian : being a Test of SoiWore, 
An fjriihna! ArnhAikni md a Short * 
Seleedon in Ve™ fw Evtf^- Dny^ Crown I 
Syn^, 4r. tid^ 

Campbell.— Jlis/.Kf 0 x /.v Gxejsx £/. I 

rM JTyte. By the Rev. Ln™ CAAttifRu,, \ 
M^cV-h L L«Jj«p Emcritud ProfcMOr or Qreekp 
Univeriity of Sji, Andrews. Bvn., I^j. 
Oavidsou*— P/iEiSArf An Grountled in 
Human Naiirr^ Hitforicatly and Critically 
Hftndted!. Being the Bumeit Lc>ctufea 
for l%i and ddivered Al Aberdeen, 

By W, L. DAvit^soa^ A., LL. P. Bvol , j 54, 
L^aug. — Afa^Es^v Jf iTtf j " r a 
^pTy to Pjoibfi&or Majc Muller, By 
. . awoxEW Laso, 9 JU ^ 

Mi^DoDald (GEURGt). 

(/xrspaSEJT Sermojvs* Three Senea. 

Crown Svn.p jj, Cd. each. 

Tffx ^futACESs OF ovs Lotto. 

Crown tjvo.T jj. fW, 

Martineau 

A Hours op Tifovuffr oJf Saixeu 
f* T^r^yjs: Somona, a volt, Crawn S™. 
3 i-C^,«ch 
rouOoo/-i/oi. 


pJVJ^EAt'OUPS APT-PP THE CHhiSTlAJT 
LtPE. ^ PiAcour^fiL Crown fivo,, 74* 
The Seat of AdUTmmtrr ry Mm~ 
* 44 - 

EssaTS^ AJVP ^OOPESSPS- 

4 ViflJi.+ Crown Svo^ 71. 6rf. each. 

Home Peateps, with I^^oSpEyiCES 
fdr Ptiblic Wnrihip. Crown jf. 61 - 

Maa Muller fF-X 
The Si^ *S^STEAfS oe Ia^dtax 
PHiLosi^mw evo., ifij. 

CoJTTRfEU TIOX’S TO THE SCfEHCS QP 
j MrrfiQLOCY- avoliL Hvo„32|, 

I T/iE OeICW AHP GROtUTif OF Reli- 

a* i^Euntrated by the Religiona of 
rndla. The Kibbcrt Lcctuiw, dcitFatid 
ai the ChajNcr Houjtc^ IkV^ejitmiiutef 
Abbeyv in 1873. Crown dvo.p 51L 
lAlTEOOtlCTiOH TO THE ^/EAVE OP 
EeugioA' ; Four Lectureft delrvercd at tJwt 
RoyaJ Insiitutiofu trewn Sva., 54, 
Hathral RELiCiOE. The GifToni 
l^tiifrt, delivered bc/bre Pie Umvast^ 
Of Gla^^ov,- in i 3 S 3 . Crown 8vo., jj; ^ ^ 

Physical REtiCfOiV^ The GtflGonI 

Lecturer, delFVered beJSbre the Univmity 
of Glfl^igow in. jSga Ctnwn 3v*.» fij. 
Aethpopolog/cal RsuoioH. The 
Gifford Lecturet^ delivered before the 1 X»^. 
venity of Glugow in jg^i, Cr. 8vo., 5* ' 
ThEOSOPHT, op PstVHOLOUfCAL ^ 
The GiffotJ Leetiir&uy de 1 hEf ^3 
«(orc the Univeriiiiy of Glaigotv m 
Lrcrwn SvOii» 5*. 

Three Zecti/ees oh the FeoAhta 
/^ itMsapff\\ delivered at ihe RoyAl 
rni:litutfon in March, SS04. Cr. 
RAHAEBis/a*A: He Ijfeaho -S^r- 

tAGSm Crown ■S^'o.i 

Romanes.—TtftJi/crtfTs ohRel/^oa-^ 

By Geovgt j. RoilaH*;#, LE,0., 

Crown Sm, 4J. 5d. 





























